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Pumps for Atomic Energy? . 


Well, not only for Atomic Energy ! Through their _ 
association with American Companies, Hayward Tyler~ 
have already equipped some of the world’s largest oil 


refineries with special high duty ‘* process ’’ pumps and 
steam turbines. 


The oil industry states that orders placed for equipment 
in 1955 were 54° higher than in 1954 and experts 
estimate that the demand for oil will double over the next 
ten years. 


Hayward Tyler are now tooling up to meet greatly 


increased demands for pumps handling oil and petro- 
chemicals. 


mA Y Veen UD TYLER 
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FOR THE INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY, 
Marconi’s designed, built and completely equipped 
Britain’s first commercial television station. They are 
doing similar ‘turnkey’ projects for the Northern I.T.A. 
Stations. Vision and sound transmitters are on order for 
the first Scottish station. 


FOR THE PROGRAMME CONTRACTORS. 
The following Marconi equipment has been or is being 
supplied :— 

@ 59 Marconi Image Orthicon cameras 

@ 6 outside Broadcast units 

@ 14 complete studios, including Master Control Rooms, 
Telecine Rooms, Vision Mixing Equipment. 


MARCONI 


Complete Broadcasting and Television Systems 


Marconi Television Equipment is installed 
at every one of the B.B.C. and I.T.A. 
television stations and has been supplied 
to Australasia and countries in North and 
South America, Europe, Asia and Africa. 
Marconi’s demonstrated the first compatible 
colour television in Britain. 

Marconi cameras were used by the 
Admiralty in the first successful application 
of underwater television. 


SSeS 


SES 
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MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX 
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phenol 


Telephones of phenolic resin are 
more functional and durable, ply- 
wood adhesives for boats more de- 
pendable, quality of motor oils im- 
proved at low cost—all through one 
common ingredient, Dow phenol, 





... Another example of Dow at 
work with industry to make better 
sroducts for you. 


't always find Dow 
tified in the products 
se each day, they are often 
the important basic ingredient. that 
s possible higher quality and 


a few examples of 

: contribution to progress 
. through chemistry. 
ey 


information about Dow 
on Mact your representa- 
gjond, or write to Dow, 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO. LID., 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED «+ Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. « Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. « Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. « Cable: Dowpanam 
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‘*The 
contents 
of a 
gentleman’s; 
cellar 


should include 
at least 








a bottle or two 


of 


It was in 1821 that Mr. John William Burdon 
first laid down the soleras from which sherry 
was regularly supplied to the Spahish Royal 
Householdand from which nowcomes Heavenly 
Cream, a sherry “‘so well conceived as to be 
the master of all others’’. 

“The Sherry with the tassel” 
Bottles 27/6 : Half-bottles 14/3 
Shipped by Coleman and Co. Ltd. Norwich 


ADVERTISING GIFTS OF 
DISTINCTION 








Cree 


In the Reedoh : range you find both 
quality and novelty. The lighter 
illustrated above works by electricity, 
while the ashtray is unusual in that 
the burnt dow. stub is automatic- 
s$ ally tipped into the tray. 


Write NOW for catalogue EC/8. Early orders secure widest choice. 


RICHARD HOCHFELD (LONDON) LTD. 


28, Archway Road, London, N.19. Tel: Archway 4388 
Manchester Office: 188, Bramhall Lane South, Bramhall, Cheshire. Tel: Bramhall 8°’ 
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ik TF] pp ri he @@ My Board are most impressed by the way you completed the existing factory 
within the stated time and I would add that we are highly delighted with the 
finished building. It is very refreshing these days to get what you want, when you 
want it,without having to pay for a considerable amount of extras when you 
have got it. Your ability to execute this work so efficiently has helped us very 
considerably in meeting our own production commitments. 


. To meet additional requirements, I would appreciate it if you would quote 
nV 1levements me by return for extending the building by a further 20,000 sq. ft. @9 


The extracts quoted are from a letter written by E. Loades, Esq., Managing Director of 
The Abbey Panel & Sheet Metal Co. Ltd., 
Coventry and Bedworth, 





SAAMI LL 






«.. completed to 
schedule this factory, 







Concurrently Beecham Buildings have 


erected the largest prefabricated industrial building in this country; 
illustrates another a 200,000 sq. ft. factory in the Midlands. Their new ways of building 
successful Beecham contract, & allow Beecham to keep the pace on all their numerous contracts. 
Raed comes penne * For technical efficiency and well studied economy in Industrial Building 
rand against adverse 4 +«=—-«-Youare advised to consult Beecham Buildings Limited. 


weather conditions. 





Why not consult us 
on your industrial 
building programme ? 
We shall be pleased 
to advise you, 


Beecham 
Buildings 


BEECHAM BUILDINGS LIMITED pert. D. SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE. 


What makes a 


Telephone: Shipston-on-Stour 315, 316 and 2287 








cheaper than — 7!£---# se aver 


There are very few dictation periods that aren’t continually 


n ote ho ok an d pe nci | ? interrupted by ‘phone calls. A secretary often sits waiting 


for a full thirty minutes to take down ten minutes shorthand. 














It is this that makes the shorthand notebook so expensive. 


A Stenorette ‘S’ on the other hand, wastes no one’s time. It 
performs its duties with complete economy and a minimum 
of effort. 

It will take dictation for 25 minutes, record business confer- 
ences verbatim, record both sides of telephone conversations. 
It is compact, genuinely portable, absolutely efficient. 


The average cost per installation is about 50 guineas. 

i, 

. | (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. DEPT. E. 

es 39/41 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1, 

te * 

Write for the FREE \ #23 
14-page book of \ ies 

the Stenorette‘S’ # 





7 Address 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemic al Co. Ltd.) GD234 








Rte rrr erannencentes 


Richard Pape chose 
Dunlop tubeless for his 17,500 
mile journey from the 
Arctic Cape to Capetown. 
Every kind of road surface 
and not a moment’s 

tyre trouble. 


the full 
ireatment... 


Dunlop Tubeless have 
been fully tested and 





proved to do the job. 


These are some of = - Using only 8 lb. pressure, continuous 
cornering at speed forces tyre well 


. ; down on the rim. No damage or air 
the exacting tests which. Joss, despite 3 nails previously 
hammered into tyre. 


prove that Dunlop 
Tubeless not only lessen 
the risk of puncture 


delays but will stand 





up to the most 


Repeatedly driven over a piece of 7” 
granite kerbing at Speed—and with 3” 
nails hammered into tyre—again no 
air loss. 


arduous conditions. 


* ALREADY FITTED AS ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
ON MOST NEW BRITISH CARS 


| * COSTS NO MORE THAN A COVER WITH TUBE 


* REDUCES POSSIBILITY OF PUNCTURE DELAYS, 
BURSTS, IMPACT DAMAGE 


* NEEDS FAR LESS “TOPPING - UP” 


DUNLOP 
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A really attractive 
investment 


Yield the 


equivalent of 


1 


0 


“A 


0 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 





% Increased interest of 44% 
payable half-yearly. 


%* Plus 5% Income Tax Free 
Bonus after 10 years (or 2% 
if encashed between 5 and 
10 years). 


% Total return over 10 years for 
anyone who.is liable to 
income tax at the present 
standard rate of 8s. 6d. is 
equivalent to 5}°/, gross—with 
absolute capital security. 


Over 10 Years % You can hold £1000 of these 
Bonds in addition to any 
you inherit and to Bonds of 

earlier issues. 


¥%* On sale in £5 units. 


%* Buy the new Defence Bonds 
from Post Offices, Banks, or 
through your Stockbroker. 
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URGENT. Have you heard of Telex, the new 


the telephone with the authority of the printed 


Telex user at home or overseas and is rapidly 


becoming indispensable in the business world. 


costs about half as much as a phone call of the 


requires no special staff : a competent typist is 


efficient operator after the briefest instruction. 


Every day more and more commercial and 


to be ? Should you not, at any rate, know 
something about it ? Ask for the Telex booklet 


wie} Manager: or ask your Telephone Manager to 
arrange for you to see Telex in action at your 


nearest Demonstration Centre. 


vi 


ee 
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G.P.O. TELEX SALES - HEADQUARTERS BUILDING - ST. MARTINS LE GRAND - 


Telex No.: 2-201! 


+ Answer-back: PO HQ LDN - Telephone: HEAdquarters 4616 


communication system that combines the speed of 


word? This 24-hour Post Office teleprinter service 


enables you to exchange messages with any other 


Telex call to a subscriber beyond a 25-mile radius ° 


same duration. Overseas calls, too, are usually far 


cheaper than their telephone equivalents. Telex 


industrial organisations become Telex subscribers 


Isn't it time you were on Telex ? Can you afford not 


from the address below, or from your Telephone 


Sats seepleume Fay Hane 
Prins rate (> asus, 
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You can't run transport 
for nothing... 


E.C.6.0. offers il better { terms of cover BUT SOME FOLK oe 
GET MIGHTY CLOSE 


Premium rates down by 10% — 20% on 
more than four-fifths of U.K. exports 
— including those to markets 


where competition is fiercest For instance, consider the case of Mr. 
Edward E. Burton of Wisbech. In Nov- 

ember 1951, he bought a Leyland 7-8 ton 
Special limitations on ‘Comet’. So far, it has covered 300,000 
extended short miles without lifting the cylinder head or 
term: cover sbolished touching the valves. The only repairs have 
been a re-conditioned set of injectors, 
brakes re-lined and new wheel bearings... 
and that’s pretty near next-to-nothing 
maintenance, with a vengeance! To round 
off the story, oil consumption is still under 
a pint per 300 miles and fuel consumption 
between 17/19 m.p.g. on full load. Of 
course, the truck has been looked after 
properly. It deserves to be! But the point 
is that it is just an ordinary run-of-the- 
line model, exactly the same as those 
tens-of-thousands more which are giving 
this fine Leyland service to operators all 


Fuller cover for goods 
held in 
stock overseas. 


Write for more information 


to the address below, and — 
see the E.C:G.D. man 


when he calls 


over the world. 
E.C.G.D. is a Government Department set up to help exporters. 


Its services are fully explained in the booklet — ‘Payment Secured’ 


asartadbt chasse | FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORT 


EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 





: HEAD OFFICE : §9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
> BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, : 
a + BRADFORD, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE, BELFAST. 
$ 
> 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND - LANCS - ENGLAND 


Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1 


. 
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PERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 
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“Tis rare Perique, 
that so perfects 
Three Nuns 


As the comforting clouds of Three Nuns Tobacco 
float lazily into the realms of remembered pleasures, 
reflect awhile on the nature of this fine tobacco. In 
the discs you'll remember the dark centres—the 
black heart of Perique, added by an expert hand to enrich 
> and prolong your enjoyment of each ounce of Three Nuns. 
F a Long, long before Columbus adventured on American 
shores, Perique was being cultivated by Indian Braves 
in what is now the parish of St. James. For only in 
this ro square mile area, some fifty miles above New 


Orleans on the rolling Mississippi, can this unique 









Te tobacco be successfully grown. 
j Mi ; FA Many a pipe of peace did Perique fill, many a Brave 





‘pa | Ny e did it solace. Today, rich and rare, it imparts 
that distinctive aroma which the smokers of 


Three Nuns always enjoy. 


Three Nuns 


with the black heart of Perique 
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and cheare’ 


E.C.G.0. offers even better { terms of cover 


Premium rates down by 10% — 20% on 
more than four-fifths of U.K. exports 
— including those to markets 

where competition is fiercest 


Special limitations on 
extended short 
term cover abolished 


Fuller cover for goods 
held in 
stock overseas. 


Los\bsr 


Write for more information 


to the address below, and — 
see the E.C:G.D. man 
when he calls 


prnccoreccccnsnnscnnensensnenssssnansasensesosssonsonsessonssscssansaaness 


oon Se seeesesscasenase 


GG) 


E.C.G.D. is a Government Department set up to help exporters. 
; Its services are fully explained in the booklet — ‘Payment Secured’ 
; Write for a copy NOW. 


te areoenansernecneensuaharansenennsccsseunenanenennsensvensrenecsanseneusneacssssesensenensunsenseeneenes 


asnde 


EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT : 

HEAD OFFICE : §9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. | 

} BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, ; 
: BRADFORD, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE, BELFAST. 


. 
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You can't run transport 
for nothing.... 


BUT SOME FOLK 
GET MIGHTY CLOSE 


For instance, consider the case of Mr. 
Edward E. Burton of Wisbech. In Nov- 
ember 1951, he bought a Leyland 7-8 ton 
‘Comet’. So far, it has covered 300,000 
miles without lifting the cylinder head or 
touching the valves. The only repairs have 
been a re-conditioned set of injectors, 
brakes re-lined and new wheel bearings... 
and that’s pretty near next-to-nothing 
maintenance, with a vengeance! To round 
off the story, oil consumption is still under 
a pint per 300 miles and fuel consumption 
between 17/19 m.p.g. on full load. Of 
course, the truck has been looked after 
properly. It deserves to be! But the point 
is that it is just an ordinary run-of-the- 
line model, exactly the same as those 
tens-of-thousands more which are giving 


this fine Leyland service to operators all 
over the world. 


FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORT 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND - LANCS - ENGLAND 


Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.! 


1956 
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‘Tis rare Perique, 
that so perfects 
Three Nuns 


As the comforting clouds of Three Nuns Tobacco 
float lazily into the realms of remembered pleasures, 
reflect awhile on the nature of this fine tobacco. In 
. the discs you'll remember the dark centres—the 
CES . black heart of Perique, added by an expert hand to enrich 
—S> and prolong your enjoyment of each ounce of Three Nuns. 
A ~: Long, long before Columbus adventured on American 
shores, Perique was being cultivated by Indian Braves 
in what is now the parish of St. James. For only in 
this 10 square mile area, some fifty miles above New 
Orleans on the rolling Mississippi, can this unique 
tobacco be successfully grown. 
Many a pipe of peace did Perique fill, many a Brave 
did it solace. Today, rich and rare, it imparts 
that distinctive aroma which the smokers of 


Three Nuns always enjoy. 


Three Nuns 


with the black heart of Perique 
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‘Trouble bruin over delivery, Sir? 


THE 


ill 
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OF-COMPANIES 
titties: eileen alittle! 



































For those MACHINE TOOLS 


wed better try BOO first! 


George Cohen Sons & Co. Ltd. - K. & L. Steel- 
founders & Engineers Ltd. - T. C. Jones & Co. 


Ltd. - Jones Cranes Ltd. (Canada) - Pollock,” 


Brown & Co. Ltd. - The New London Electron 
Works Ltd. - Metalclad Ltd. - Westbourne Park 
Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. - George Cohen Sinteel Ltd. 
Southall & Hayes Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. - Western 
Metallurgical Industries Ltd. - Henry Osman & 
Co. Ltd. - Gamet Products Ltd. - The Colchester 
Lathe Co. Ltd. - The Colchester Machinery Cor- 
poration Ltd. - E. H. Hewitt Ltd. - The Selson 
Machine Tool Co. Ltd. - Midgley & Sutcliffe Ltd. 
George Cohen Sons & Co. (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
George Cohen Sons & Co. (S.A.) Pty. Ltd. 
Dunlop & Ranken Ltd. 


THE 600 GROUP OF COMPANIES 


WOOD LANE LONDON W.12 


* INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
PHONE: SHEPHERDS BUSH 2070 


Machine Tools - Mobile Cranes 
Plant & Machinery - Contractors’ 
Plant for Sale and Hire - Steel & 
Iron Castings - Serap—Ferrous and 
Non-Ferrous - Steel from Stock— 
New and Used - Dismantling and 
Plant Transference 

Structural Engineering and 
Concrete Reinforcement 


GRAMS: OMNIPLANT, TELEX, LONDON 
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KARACHI FASTEST 


/ 6 HOURS 


SUPER CONSTELLATION COMFORT 
—— AND YOU'RE THERE! 


THE ONLY NON-STOP FLIGHT TO CAIRO 


P.LA. Super Constellations carry you-high above the weather. for 
faster, smoother flight . . . and royal comfort all the way! Traditional 
Eastern hospitality from the moment you step aboard; superb food 
and service ; seats in which you-can relax . .. dream-deep in luxury. 
Sixteen ‘hours flying time, London to Karachi, plus one call at Cairo... 
P.I.A. fly you faster to the East than any other airline.. And remember, 
P.L.A. domestic routes cover India, Pakistan.and Burma. 





EVERY THURSDAY 
at 1.30 p.m;_ex-London 






EVERY TUESDAY 
at 7 p.m; ex-Karachi 


PAKISTAN 
INTERNATIONAL —= 
AIRLI TN, ES Contact your local Travel Agent or P.JA., 





45 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel: Regent 5544 
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MUMM’S THE WORD! 


3 
7 


The tres sec Champagne 





The soap that washed the floor 
washed the family 


Drawn by 
Topolski 





“te 


It is doubtful if the painting by Millais of ‘‘ Bubbles,” used early 
in the century to advertise a famous soap, won many customers 
among wage earners. Their household budget allowed for only 
one kind of soap to serve several pu . Today the 6,750,000 
wage-carning readers of the DAILY HERALD, whose standards 
of living have considerably increased in post war years, take full 
advantage of the vast array of soaps, powders, liquids and lotions 
available for toilet and every household cleaning job. These 
6,750,000, including 2,800,000 women, have an income of some- 
thing like £1,000,000,000 a year between them, plus two or more 
pay packets coming into over half of their homes every week. 
That puts them in the market for most of the good things of life 
and some of the luxuries too ! More and better food ; smarter 
clothes ; new homes and furniture ; radio and TV ; insurance, 
holidays, cycles, motor cycles and, in many cases, the family 
car. If your product is for the masses, mark well these, 6,750,000 
big spending, permanent customers. Note, loo, that the DAILY 
HERALD is the only sure way of selling to them. For, apart from 
the fact that 40 per cent. of the 6,750,000 never read any other 
daily paper, they are all much more influenced by the HERALD— 
the paper they believe in—than they are by anything else in print. 
Isn’t that half your advertising battle won! 


DAILY HERALD 





6,750,000 PEOPLE WITH NEW PURCHASING POWER 


THE ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, ‘‘ DAILY HERALD,” ACRE HOUSE, LONG AGRE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Monsanto 
move 


From June 4th 1956, all Monsanto’s London staff will be 
housed in Monsanto House, 10-18 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1 (Telephone: ABBey 5678. 
Cables: Monsanto London. Tele- 
grams: Monsanto London Telex). 











Continuing to serve 
industry with 

a range of products 
including : 









444 AAAAAAAG 


DIELECTRIC FLUIDS 
FINE CHEMICALS 
FOUNDRY CHEMICALS 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 
INDUSTRIAL 
PRESERVATIVES 
OIL ADDITIVES 
PHARMACEUTICALS 
PLASTICS 
RESIN RAW 
MATERIALS 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 


an MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 
Mss Ny TO Monsanto House, Victoria St., 


oo London, $.W.1 and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


> ae 
Tes ewe pel wipe evel nite 


Kegd. 


In association with: Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. 
Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of India Private Ltd., Bombay. Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 
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Cast Out Conservatism 


HERE is a great deal of public confusion about Britain’s present 

economic predicament, and Ministers’ speeches have done 

something to make it even worse confounded. They have 
themselves partly to blame that criticism of their basic policies seems 
to be reaching a new pitch of muddle ; and behind this criticism there 
are signs of a dangerous reversion in some people’s thinking away from 
expansionism towards an old-fashioned and protective conservatism, 
clamouring timidly for a policy of re-imposing certain physical con- 
trols. It will be useful if every partisan in this debate pauses for a 
moment to try to get the basic facts of the present situation straight. 

There are four salient points about the present state of the balance 
of payments and the present standing of sterling. First, Britain itself 
has almost certainly succeeded in turning its former external deficit 
(£103 million last year) into a moderate current surplus ; the visible 
trade figures in the first five months of this year were at an annual 
rate some {240 million better than their monthly average last year, and 
receipts from “ invisible” transactions, especially. the net income of 
British oil companies overseas, have almost certainly also improved. 
Although one reason for this turn-round in visible -trade is 
that disinflation is successfully diverting some production to 
export, another seems to be that British industry is being more 
economical in its stock-holdings of many imported raw materials. Last 
year, largely because industrialists felt that raw material prices were 
likely to rise as America pulled out of its recession, Britain ran up its 
stocks by some £350 million ; this year, partly because some indus- 
trialists feel that raw material prices may be going to fall if America 
slides into some degree of recession, Britain may not run up its stocks 
at all. - 

Secondly, and as a result of this caution in commodity markets, the 
trading balance of the overseas sterling area has now plainly begun to 
deteriorate ; although the central gold reserves have increased every 
month this year, thanks mainly to Britain’s own trade surplus, the rate 
of increase since March has been slackening. It is possible that the 
worst effects of the overseas sterling area’s troubles have yet to be 
felt, in the customary season of summer strain immediately ahead. 

Thirdly, there has unfortunately been some renewal of speculation 
against the pound. This has been prompted partly by the troubles of 
the overseas sterling area, partly by foreigners’ belief that costs 
(especially wages) in Britain are going to go on rising faster than costs 
in other countries, and partly by the fact that Ministerial speeches 
that were designed to scare British trade unions into moderation have 
scared Zurich bankers into speculation instead. The strength of this 
speculation, in the months immediately ahead, may depend mainly 
on whether these onlookers are more impressed by a possibly con- 
tinuing improvement in Britain’s own trading balance or by a possibly 
continuing deterioration inthe whole sterling area’s monthly gold 
reserve figures. At the moment, reason seems to be on the side of the 
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moderate optimist—but only provided that American 
buying of raw materials does not go really sour. 
Fourthly, although this may be a matter more for the 
medium term than the very short term, Britain’s own 
trade surplus—and, eventually, the exchange rate 
of the pound—cannot be maintained if Britain’s 
wage costs per unit of output continue to rise 
much more swiftly than equivalent costs in America, 
Germany and our other industrial competitors. 
In one part of its attempt to damp down this 
winter’s round of wage bargaining, the Government 
has already failed : the trade unions are clearly going 
to present as large claims as ever. But it is not so certain 
that claims will be granted: that will depend on 
whether employers are kept sufficiently short of money 


to reject the unions’ demands, even at the cost of pos- 
sible strikes. 


* 


That seems to be a fair summary of the present 
situation. Can partisans of both sides perhaps accept 
it ? Discussion can then turn to consideration of the 
policies that ought to be adopted in the various 
contingencies that might now arise. 

The worst of these contingencies would clearly be 
if, under the shadow of a widening gap in the overseas 
‘sterling area’s accounts and possibly also of some sort 
of American recession, there was a real run on the 
gold reserves this summer and autumn. In that—at the 
moment unlikely—event, there would be an intensifica- 
tion of present demands by conservatives on both sides 
of the House that the hatches should be battened down 
and various sorts of spending directly controlled. But 
how ? The physical control most frequently called for, 
and which Mr Macmillan said this week that he would 
like to have the power in reserve to impose, is a restora- 
tion of licensing restrictions on “ inessential” 
commercial building. The arguments for this are 
presumably that it sounds politically attractive, and 
that a fair proportion of the.money held back from 
commercial building (in contrast to the money that 
could be held back by most other forms of rationing) 
might possibly be saved instead of merely diverted to 


chasing after other resources. But the sums now being. 


spent on “inessential” building are derisory, the 
impact of control would be iriconveniently localised 
(mainly in central London), and any ban on new com- 
mercial projects now would not have its main effect on 
the use of steel (or of money) for another eighteen 
months and more. As a supposed remedy for a sudden 
sterling area crisis, this prescription has about as much 
relevance as the very slow unfurling of a very small 
and leaky umbrella in a hurricane belt. 

The other control recommended by the conservative 
planners (whether Labour or Conservative in the 
reference books) is import licensing. In a grave dollar 
crisis and American recession, there might be some 
case in extremis for discriminatory controls on dollar 
imports. But they, too, would take a long time to come 
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into effect, and they could be contemplated only as a 


last resort. General import controls, of course, would 
be an actual impediment to the problems of a sterling 
area crisis. Any new licensing of imports now would 
merely divert British purchasing power from them to 
British goods that ought to be exported ; they would 
invite—and get—retaliation from customer countries ; 
and they would commit Britain still more firmly to a 
policy of not buying raw materials when they are cheap, 
in order to stock up with them once they have become 
dear again. Britain’s policy in any American recession 
should clearly be to keep the channels of non-dollar 
trade as wide open as possible, instead of joining in a 
sad scramble with other affected countries to put on 
restrictions against each other’s “ inessential ” trade. 
For the other ill contingency that needs to be guarded 
against—the possibility of another extravagant round 
of wage increases this winter—physical controls are 
clearly quite beside the point. Not even the controllers 
pretend that restrictions on the use of money for buying 


“imports would lead to there being less money about. 


Indeed, those who pretend that they disbelieve in the 
efficiency of Bank rate for this purpose are really, as 
Sir Oscar Hobson has put it, showing that “they be- 
lieve in it so much that they funk its consequences.” 
The debate here, therefore, merges into contemplation 
of the third and most vexing contingency. If the 
Government manages to avert the worst this year with 
the weapons it is already using, can it also be sure that 


those weapons are well-fitted to cope with the not-so- 
profitable best ? ‘ 


* 


_ It is, on balance, this not-so-profitable best that now 
seems the most likely outcome for 1956. Unless some- 
thing goes very wrong in the overseas sterling area and 
provided that wage increases granted this winter are a 
little less voracious than those granted in late 1955 
and early 1956, Britain seems likely to end the year 
with a moderate balance-of-payments surplus—but at 
two probable costs. One of these costs is that British 
industry may have run down its stocks, and be obliged 
to re-accumulate them next year when (if the appre- 
hended American recession passes like a summer’s day) 
prices may well be higher. The other cost is that it is 
almost certain that production will have lagged on its 
upward way this year. It is very doubtful whether gross 


_ national product will rise by more than about £200 


million in- 1956, against the accretion of £500 to £600 
million that we should aim to get in a good year. At 
best, we may find that we have bought stability this 
year at the cost of £300 to £400 million worth of 
desirable things that we would otherwise have produced 
and enjoyed. : 

As a once-for-all price, this might be well worth 
while ; indeed, given previous failings in the contain- 
ment of inflation, it is a price that had to be paid. But 
as a continuing policy, it is a counsel of stagnation. 
The task next year, if all goes well this year, should 
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be to re-stimulate production—without at the same time 
re-stimulating a balance-of-payments crisis and another 
extravagant bout of wage demands. There is a flat 
contradiction between any such task and a restoration 
of building and import controls. You do not stimulate 
production by laying down that there are certain profit- 
able things that some controller will not allow industry 
to produce. And experience in 1945-52 should finally 
have dispelled any intelligent planner’s suspicion that 
re-stimulation of production can be achieved with 
greater economy in the use of imported materials by a 
system of licences and allocations. The main conse- 
quence of allocations then was to redistribute stocks to 
the disadvantage of businesses that were otherwise 
particularly well placed to increase production ; while 
declining businesses had all the raw materials they 
wanted, their more go-ahead competitors found them- 
selves continually in danger of exceeding the raw 
material quotas that had -been set for them by their 
performance in some base period of lower output. The 
willingness of expanding concerns to plan for in- 
creased production once they felt confident that they 
could always get the raw materials they wanted was 
the major lesson of the relatively halcyon years from 
late 1952 until 1955. 

The need, therefore, is surely to stand by the policies 
of 1952-55, but with one amendment. The amendment 
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is that if expansion goes off the rails, either through an 
excessive increase in costs or through balance-of-pay- 
ments troubles, the Government needs to be able to 
pull back inflation more swiftly and with less interrup- 
tion to the forward march, The experience of the last 
year has suggested that there are two time lags to be 
considered here. One is the time lag between a change 
in policy and the impact of that change upon the 
economy. This lag has been exaggerated in recent 
discussion. The fault from late 1954 onwards did not 
lie so much in the slowness of Bank rate’s operation as 
in delay and timidity in putting it into effect. The 
second, and more important, lag is between the damp- 
ing down of demand when monetary or fiscal policy 
finally does take effect and the movement of resources 
into expanding industries. When excess demand is 
removed, the workers who have been producing the 
things that are no longer wanted should be freed to 
produce things that still are ; at the moment, however, 
they tend to be kept at their old jobs, but on a four-day 
week. The problem, in other words, is one of mobility. 
It is about this, and not about the initial weapons 
of disinflation, that new thinking is clearly required ; 
there is an urgent need to cast out conservatism here as 
well. But the subject cannot be dealt with at the tag-end 
of a long article. It is hoped to devote a separate article 
to it in The Economist next week. 


Nasser’s Iwo Voices 


ROM Russia to Ruritania, the Birthday of the 
Revolution is a great day for parades, fireworks 
and changes in the constitution. Next Saturday Egypt 
is providing the full programme. Its military junta is 
to dissolve itself, after choosing a president of the 
republic. (“‘ Nasser for President! ” is a foregone con- 
clusion.) Its electorate, newly registered this year, is to 
accept or reject a new constitution. Later, a nebulous 
body called the National Union, picked from among the 
right-minded, is to choose a corporative National 
Assembly ; this will have powers to criticise but not to 
initiate legislation. 

When sceptics enquire whether this new paper 
pattern will make any difference to present arrange- 
ments, they usually mean : will it impose any checks 
and balances on military rule ? A much more interest- 
ing question is whether it will give Colonel Nasser 
personally any greater control of policy than he has 
ventured to assume hitherto. For up till now he has 
spoken with two voices_so discordant that it is only 
charitable to deduce that he has never yet been supreme 
—that he has been ruling by committee, and has often 
been ruled by it. Otherwise, how can one reconcile the 
balanced expositions uttered inside his study to visitor 
after visitor with the stream of irresponsible dema- 
goguery that issues most, though not all, of the time 


from al Goumhourtya, the government newspaper, and 
from Cairo radio ? 

The control that he has never assumed at home has 
also been lacking in foreign policy. Admittedly, first 
appearances are all to the contrary. Colonel Nasser 
looks like a leader because, nearly everywhere in the 
Levant and Arabia, he is hailed as a hero for a number 
of personal feats. He is acclaimed, first, for asserting 
the right of all peoples to be masters in their own lands 
by bringing British occupation to an end ; next, as a 
champion of neutrality ; next, as the eliminator of a 
parasitic aristocracy ; and, lastly, as a soldier captaining 
the one army that looks strong enough to frighten Israel. 
Egypt’s very considerable repertory of publicity 
channels—its export of films, glossy magazines and 
sophisticated schoolmasters—all add to the impression 
that Colonel Nasser is paramount. Yet closer scrutiny 
reveals the conclusion to be false, or anyway premature. 
He leads only when he says what his allies want to hear, 
and therefore leads them, like the Duke of Plaza Toro, 
from behind. 

Abroad as at home, Colonel Nasser is handicapped 
by the discordance of his two voices. If he wants what 
the sober voice says he wants—a period of tranquillity 
in which to bring better living standards to the Egyptian 
people—then his radio voice is defeating his purpose. 
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He is caught in a paradox. He needs a quiet life in order 
to develop his plans—for the high dam or for 
industrialisation in order to absorb the rising tide of 
population ; but he is not getting it because his second 
voice stimulates disquiet—political disquiet abroad to- 
day, social disquiet abroad and at home tomorrow. 


am 


This judgment is best amplified by analysing two 
samples of his policy—his professed creed of neutralism, 
and his attitude to war with Israel. Neither at home nor 
abroad is he as “ neutral” as Mr Nehru. At home, Mr 
Nehru plans a place in the community for Muslims, 
whereas Colonel Nasser looks like denying one to the 
Copts ; abroad, Mr Nehru aspires to judge on their 
merits the respective approaches of the western world 
and Russia, whereas ,Colonel Nasser, when using his 
second voice, succumbs to the current Arab predisposi- 
tion to condemn the one and extol the other indiscrimi- 
nately. Arabs like to hear this refrain ; being of the 
race of doubting Thomas, they believe only what they 
have seen, and easily accept the tale that withdrawing 
westerners are vile imperialists, whereas the up-and- 
coming Russians are not. (The bias is such that even 
Soviet gestures towards Israel are quickly forgotten, 
whereas each western one is engraved as a fresh score 
on a long black record.) The targets of neutralism are 
a middle course and a life of tranquillity ; yet to all 
appearances Cairo is ranging wide of both. Its radio, 
strays so far off course as to encourage several different 
fomenters of unrest—communists, parochial Saudis who 
pursue the narrow objective of worsting fellow kings 
on Hashemite thrones, and embryo Syrian. Napoleons 
who dream of the fruits of upheaval. 

To a western eye, the Egyptian attitude towards 
another Palestine war seems equally liable to slip 
out of the control of the helmsman. In the quiet of his 
study, Colonel Nasser does not want a war. He 
is a soldier, with battle experience and capable of 
shrewd military appraisal ; he knows that he has allies 
who are militarily weak, that his-own army is imper- 
fectly trained in the use of its weapons, and that if war 
bioke out, the Arabs could easily lose it. Yet Egypt’s 
second voice, apparently unchecked, utters just the kind 
of battle cries that invite over-confident Syrians to open 
fire or disgruntled Palestinians to start the rebellion in- 
side Jordan that would prompt intrusion, first by Arab 
neighbours and then by Israel, bent on a share of the 
fragments. A combination of assurances to Mr. 
Hammarskjéld with shouts of “ tally-ho ! ” to discon- 
tented Jordanians is a policy too illogical to have 
emerged from the mind of any one statesman. : 

The importance of next week’s changes, therefore, is 
the chance they afford Colonel Nasser to take full charge 
for the first time. His moment of decision is at hand. 
The choice is between the leadership on the cheap 
that is won by pandering to public taste but yields no 
hold over events, and on the other hand the uphill job of 
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telling home truths that listeners may not like to hear, 
but without understanding of which there can be no 
constructive results at home and none of that con- 
sistency of purpose that offers the only hope of real 


neutrality. If he wants the free world to accept his 
neutralism, he must recognise that a voice intended to 
stimulate disorder in the Middle East cannot fail to be 
anti-British and anti-western, and therefore pro-Soviet 
and pro-Communist. 

For weeks, perhaps even months, to come it may be 
difficult to judge which choice Colonel Nasser is mak- 
ing. His habit is to feel his way slowly. One criterion 
will be the appointments that he makes to the cabinet 
posts of the new regime—whether his choice falls on 
firebrands from the junta or on the several sober men, 
civilian as well as military, who would be ready to serve 
a constructive dictator, All that is certain, until he has 
been tested in his new role, is that if he continues to 
waver between incompatible utterances he will alienate 
many foreigners who began by admiring his courage, 
but who feel-less and less sure what he really wants. 


* 


As if to mark that the choice is Colonel Nasser’s 
alone, and that no old-style western pressure is being 
sought, or is desirable, the last British soldier, true to 
promise and more than punctually, has left Egyptian 
soil this week. Even so, it would be misleading to 
suggest that any such choice can be made in a vacuum 
and without regard to other people’s policies. In the 
eighteen months since the British promise to quit was 
given, Egypt has been swayed this way and that both 
by Soviet and by British policy. It has been attracted 
by well phrased protestations that neutralism is all the 
Soviet Union expects of new acquaintances ; equally, it 
has been repelled by the familiar British propensity to 
angle for bases in ways that suggest that old occupiers 
are for ever up to new tricks. (According to Arab 
reasoning, there can be no other explanation of a search 
for allies among countries militarily so weak that, were 
atomic war to rage, their only significance would be as 
a field of fire.) 

These Egyptian notions about both Russia and 
Britain may be illusory, but they are deeply embedded ; 
and they will survive as long as the West is swimming 
against the tide of local opinion on neutralism, whereas 
Russia is swimming with it. They are the more serious 
because they lead minds astray, not only in Egypt, but 
in the very considerable Arab area in which Cairo is 
incontestably the greatest influence today. Unless some 
method of countering them is devised, they will con- 
tinue to blind Middle Eastern eyes to the need for a 
would-be neutral to keep some of its links with old 
acquaintances unless it is to drift willy-nilly into the 
orbit of the new tempter. Can President Nasser bring 
home a point that Colonel Nasser has failed to carry ? 


If so, he will have started to tackle his problem of 
control, . 
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- Naval 


HE foxes have their holes; but can the British 

navy rely on having the bases which it wants across 
the world ? It is not the purpose of this article to 
* open again the question of the kind of navy required 
for modern warfare, still less to ask, as some con- 
tumacious airmen and other folk do, whether a navy 
is required at all. For the purposes of the present 
argument the role of the navy as spelled out in a series 
of defence White Papers can be taken for granted. 
The question then is twofold: what bases does the 
navy need and what prospects are there of it having 
them in the years immediately ahead ? 

It should be said at once that this problem of bases 
is not peculiar either to the navy or to Britain. The 
need for wide-flung airbases and staging posts is vital 
for western defence ; and, as a Note this week in our 
American Survey shows again, the cutting edge of the 
deterrent air power of the United States rests crucially 
at present upon the assured use of forward bases upon 
foreign soil. The issue of British naval bases is singled 
out in this article, however, because it is being given 
special urgency by the accelerated transformation (or, 
as some would say, disintegration) of the remaining 
parts of the British Empire which have hitherto given 
shelter to the British fleet. 

The possession of naval or indeed any military bases 
on islands or in enclaves under undisputed British 
sovereignty is progressively harder to maintain. Only 
in Malta have proposals for integration with the United 
Kingdom offered any reconciliation between colonial 
desires for enhanced status and the navy’s needs. No 
such reconciliation is yet in sight for Singapore or 
Aden. Hong Kong is held on sufferance from the 
Chinese. Gibraltar may not be held on sufferance 
from Spain, but its value is clearly reduced by its being 
a bone of contention between the two countries. And, 
as the problem of reconciling the “ self-determination ” 
of colonies with the need to secure a string of naval 
(and air) bases between Britain and Australasia grows 
more acute, the weakness of the arrangements made 
with some of the independent members of the 
Commonwealth, for Trincomalee in Ceylon and even 
Simonstown in South Africa, is beginning to appear. 

Is it necessary, indeed is it possible, to isolate a class 
of “ strategic colony ” which must be kept under British 
control indefinitely to maintain the network of bases ? 
Or, if Britain without dependencies is to maintain naval 
forces in every ocean, can base facilities be secured in 
some other way ? 

The role of the navy, as defined in the White Papers, 
is, like that of the other services, to play its part in 
winning (i) the cold war and (ii) any limited or 
“warm ” wars that may break out and, if the worst 
comes to the worst, in waging (iii) the incalculable 
global or hot war. In cold war, the navy’s part 
ranges from “ showing the flag” to being a présence 
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Britannique on any disturbed coast; any warship off 
a coast is ipso facto a small British base of sorts ; and 
an aircraft carrier is both a sea and an air base. Naval 
power remains the key to western ability to send out 
a “fire brigade ” to all parts of the globe ; the lesson 
of Korea shows that. The argument that simply says 
“naval bases are no use anyway as they are so vulner- 
able to thermo-nuclear bombs ” is shortsighted. Bases 
are intended to support the deterrent to action that 
might lead to such an all-out conflict. 

This is not, of course, the role of any one navy alone. 
It is essentially the joint task of the combined naval 
forces of the West, and in these the American fleets 
are predominant. Britain today needs not a navy to 
command the seas it needs, but one to carry out its 
share in securing command of the sea for the western 
allies. 

The United States possesses no such “ colonial” 
bases as Malta or Singapore outside the - Pacific ; it 
uses (i) Nato bases; (ii) leased bases, and (iii) it 
minimises its dependence on any but American home 
bases by a large “fleet train” of repair, store and 
refuelling vessels. Such adaptations to the baseless 
fabric of the Commonwealth-to-be are no doubt within 
the power of the Royal Navy ; indeed the Americans 
are known to be critical of British dependence on a 
“ short-legged ” navy as compared with their own con- 
cept of a “long-legged” navy. But before this is 
assumed to be the complete answer to British colonial 
difficulties, the matter must be gone into further. 


* 


In the first place, British bases are part of the Anglo- 
American web of sea-power ; the Americans take them 
for granted. They assume that Singapore will be denied 
to the Communist powers; and they assume that 
from Aden or Cyprus, Mombasa or elsewhere naval 
power will be exerted to preserve Middle East oil. 
Because Britain has the existing colonial bases, the 
British navy’s share in the western naval task is that 
which can be contributed by ships operating from these 
bases. Nato naval bases are poorly located to influence 
either the Middle East or south-east Asia. 

The next and, practically, perhaps the all-impor- 
tant point is that a “long-legged ” navy is an expensive 
substitute for a “short-legged” one, whose well- 
spaced string of bases confers on it. greater mobility 
and gives it therefore greater economy in the use of 
ships and men. A naval base has four functions: (i) 


it provides storage for fuel, ammunition, provisions 
and supplies ; (ii) it offers facilities for resting and 
training crews between cruises ; (iii) it possesses, on a 
greater or less scale (according to whether it is a fleet 
main base or a forward base) facilities for docking, 
repairs and maintenance, and (iv) it is a command 
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centre, where the use of naval forces for any contin- 
gency is planned and organised. The fourth function 
is not easy to organise in a “ leased” base ; a measure 
of sovereignty or alliance seems necessary for it. Com- 
mercial ports, vital in war, cannot provide normal base 
facilities. 

To state the functions of bases is thus to review the 
difficulties of doing without them. While oil-fired 
ships can stay at sea for very long periods, and new 
metal alloys and other devices have lengthened the 
periods they can stay at sea before careening is 
necessary, they must frequently return to base to rest 
personnel and to overhaul the increasingly complex 
equipment they carry. The fleet train can only under- 
take minor repair jobs ; refitting needs a naval dock- 
yard. This means simply that a long-legged navy, 
operating far from its dockyards with the aid of a 
fleet train, usually needs twice the number of ships to 
do the tasks of ships based on a string of overseas bases. 
The US sixth fleet rotates to its home bases every six 
months, which at least doubles the ships needed and 
perhaps far more than doubles the number of men. 
Bases, in short, economise in ships and men. 

It is this which, apart from strategic factors, explains 
the Admiralty’s anxiety to hold Malta and Singapore 
as main fleet bases, notwithstanding their well-known 
disadvantages. The existing string of colonial bases 
enormously cheapens (or conceals the real cost of) the 
work now performed by the navy. The cost of 
holding a base has to be set against the cost in ships 
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and fleet trains of doing without it or possibly of 
building alternative bases in safer areas (Mombasa 
might be developed, at immense cost, to compensate 
for losing Trincomalee and Aden ; even at an almost 
prohibitive cost, however, no new Australian naval base 
could fully offset the loss of Singapore). The loss of a 
base is the equivalent of losing many ships. 

The navy cannot be blamed for pressing its case for 
bases when “strategic colonies” move towards 
independence. But it can say, and should be asked to 
say, what is the minimum number of bases it needs 
between Britain and Australia. Thus, while there 
would be no sense in giving up Hong Kong before it 
is necessary, it is clearly not an essential forward fleet 
base. A reasoned review suggests that the navy, with 
its present assignment, and as it is now constituted— 
largely with obsolescent ships—needs Malta and Singa- 
pore as main fleet bases, and if deprived of Aden would 
need forward base facilities at Mombasa. 

Even such a minimum would, however, require 
“longer legs”; and if in the future the navy could 
absolutely count on none but home, Nato and Australian 
bases, the need for an immensely costly long-range 
navy with large fleet trains would become imperative. 
Nothing short of a radical revision of the navy’s role 
can alter this reckoning. And the world-wide pro- 
vision of sufficient and safe air bases, which will be 
discussed in a further article soon in The Economist, 


largely turns upon a similar calculation of relative range 
and cost. 


Students on the Red Carpet 


(y= evening last week Platform 3 at Euston station 

was black with Africans. Several hundred 
people from Nigeria and the Gold Coast were waiting 
tc greet 120 of their compatriots who had disembarked 
that morning at Liverpool. There was, however, one 
little group of white people: the Director General of 
the British Council and some of his senior staff were 
there to meet the twenty-thousandth colonial student 
whom the council has welcomed to this country—a 
beaming Nigerian, splendid in a long white robe. 


Ever since 1950, when it took over this work from 


the Colonial Office, the British Council has been help- 
ing students through the bewildering confusion of their 
first hours in Britain. Its couriers are at the ports and 
airports, armed with a list of students whom the colonial 
authorities have asked them to meet—though they 
always collect three or four times as many in the end. 
Rain or fine, frost or heatwave, the chief courier wears 
the same outfit, on the theory that word has gone 
round the Empire to look for a man in an ulster and a 
green hat. He rounds up his flock, checks what and 
where the students are going to study, whether they are 
being met and whether they have anywhere to stay. 
From the terminus in London they are taken to the 


British Council’s headquarters and thence delivered to 
their various destinations: some to digs they themselves 
have arranged ; some to catch trains to other parts of 
the country ; some to one of the British Council’s three 
hostels in London ; and those who have nowhere to 
stay to one of the hotels which can be absolutely relied 
on not to slam the door in a coloured student’s face. 
All are guaranteed a bed for the first night. 

This service is valuable both directly and indirectly. 


_. A girl from Hong Kong will say confidently that her 


friends are meeting her ; but they meant at Birming- 
ham, and after the crowds have dispersed at St Pancras, 
there she is forlorn. A young Malayan who thinks that 
Tilbury is London is advised to cancel the taxi he has 
booked to take him to Ealing. A deadlock is resolved 
between a West Indian and a customs official who is 
worried by the powerful smell of rum that pervades 
his. suitcase. It is explained to a frightened Nigerian 
that all those people rushing off in the same direction 
are going home after work, not fleeing from the 
hydrogen bomb. 

In such ways the student is saved not only from 
despair but also from falling into the wrong hands. It 
has been said—indeed the last Director General said 
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it himself—that representatives of the Communist party 
once gathered in force at the ports to pick up students 
as they came in. There seems little evidence of this 
today. The party will certainly get to work on a 
group which may contain the future political leaders 
of colonial territories, but this is easier to do in students’ 
organisations than it is on Euston station. 

Another danger that has been averted (and is now 
exaggerated) concerns the West Indian nurses. They 
usually come over on Italian ships which take emigrants 
to South America, call for them on the way back and 
deposit them at Genoa. The {£75 the girls have scraped 
together includes a 3rd class rail ticket, but often they 
have nothing over, and arrive tired, hungry and penni- 
less. The sight of a welcoming West Indian face, even 
if it belongs to a procurer, can thus be a beautiful thing. 
Today, when these trains are met-by the British Council, 
the Red Cross, the Church Army, the West Indian 
Student Unit, and the West Indian Welfare Section 
(just set up by the Colonial Office to look after people 
other than students) and the London County Council, 
there is not much scope for private enterprise, and the 
police are on the look-out for certain well-known faces 
in smart cars. 


* 


Not all the students are grateful for this help. The 
West African, entrenched in his family, is suspicious 
and stand-offish ; the Asian from East Africa may try 
to throw his weight about. The West Indian girls, in 
spite of bold reds and shocking pinks and plumes in 
their hats, are shy and docile. But for poise and 
assurance one must look to the Far East. A Chinese 
student from Malaya, for example, will face the com- 
plexities of London life with smiling charm and nimble 
wits, with all the confidence of his ancient civilisation, 
and often of considerable wealth. 

It is not, however, the immediate reaction that 
matters. The contact so established can usually be 
maintained. The student will probably be back next 
day to consult the council’s files of willing and suitable 
landladies. He may attend the “introductoty course,” 
which will explain to him some of the strange ways of 
the British ; that the way to have a bath is not to stand 
in the middle of the bathroom floor and pour jugs of 
water over your head ; that having rented a room you 
cannot ask eight friends to come and spend the week- 
end with you there; that when you go shopping you 
pay the marked price and do not haggle. He may go 
with parties to visit historic buildings, beauty spots, 
factories and theatres, and accept some of the many 
offers of private hospitality which are made to the 
council. In his first year he can also attend lectures 
and debates at the council’s centre in Hanover Street. 

It is not primarily the university students who need 
these services ; they have their own organisations. But 
university students form only about a third of the 12,000 
or so colonial students who are now in the country. 
Rather more than another third are in technical colleges 
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or reading for the bar, and the rest are engaged in 
various other forms of study such as nursing. Some 
of these latter two-thirds are apt to be bitterly dis- 
appointed with Britain. They have been brought up 

on pictures of Westminster Abbey and the lights of 

Piccadilly Circus, and on the homesick reminiscences 

of English teachers. They have arrived here in high 

excitement, only to find that it is a cold, grey place 

with cold, grey people. They can spend three years 

here and see no more of Britain and the British than 

can be seen between a dreary Victorian boarding house 

and a dreary Victorian technical college. It is possible, 

perhaps, to be too sentimental about this. A glittering 

shop-window in an ugly industrial town will be more 

exciting to many an African than Tintern Abbey. But - 
this much certainly is true: that it would be better for 

colonial students not to come at all than that they should 

go away hating the place. 

Many of them do dislike it, if the report published 
last year by Political and Economic Planning is any 
guide ; and there lies .a strong case for extending the 
welfare services. The British Council needs larger 
premises for its student centre in London, so that it 
can take on all students and not merely freshmen. It 
would be sensible to meet and find accommodation, 
not only for colonial students, but also for many of the 
1§,000 other overseas students who may be equally at 
sea in Britain. In principle it has been agreed to do this, 
though arrangements with the individual countries 
have still to be made. | 

The whole problem, however, cannot be solved by 
the British Council, even if it can overcome, the dis- 
advantages of being short of money and office space 
and of not being Lord Beaverbrook’s favourité organisa- 
tion. The technical colleges have to recognise (as some 
do) that their colonial students are a special responsi- 
bility. It is no use waiting until a student, as once 
happened, is suffering from malnutrition as a result of 
eating nothing but baked beans for three months. It 
is no use waiting until he has a breakdown (as Africans 
have more than other students) and then deciding it 
was because he had not the necessary preliminary 
knowledge to tackle his course. Some technical colleges 
already run introductory courses for overseas students, 
and a recent conference agreed that others should 
follow. Precept has to be put into practice. 

It is important not to expect too much from these 
services. The ever-increasing influx of colonial 
students—the annual entry has risen from about too . 
in 1939 to 4,650 in 1955— is not stocking the colonies 
with technologists ; the majority of students are working 
at a low level—such as that of the ordinary national 
diploma. Nor will the sight of Windsor Castle and 
tea with a Rotary Club send ecstatic propagandists 
for Britain back to unstable colonial territories, or 
necessarily make them feel they would be on the right 
side in a world struggle. But an inexpensive dose of 
professional tact and welcome can often save these 
people’s visit here from being one of too bewildering 
and humiliating discovery. 





Notes of the 


Immorality Play 


AST week’s spate of varied pronouncements on neutrality 

by American leaders needs to be seen against the 
background of the Administration’s fight to get its foreign 
aid programme through Congress. But, as usual, most 
newspaper readers in other countries are unlikely to bear 
this background in mind. For them, the confused record 
will read somewhat as follows. 

On June 6th, Mr Eisenhower recalled that neutralism 
came naturally to the United States when it was a young 
nation. He even remarked, during his last press conference 
before illness again overtook him, that if a “ neutral” was 
attacked it would get general sympathy, while if a country 
allied to a great power was threatened people would say 
it had “ asked for it.” Next day the White House, beset 
by indignant allied diplomats, explained that the President 
had never thought that alliance with the United States 
could bring a country anything but greater security. On 
the same day Mr Nixon gave warning that uncommitted 
countries could be neither bribed nor cowed into aligning 
themselves with America. But on June gth Mr Dulles 
declared that “the principle of neutrality which pretends 
that a nation can best gain safety by being indifferent to 
the fate of others” was an “ increasingly obsolete ” and, 
almost always, an “ immoral and shortsighted conception.” 

Few people will see the full texts of these statements and 
discover that the President, the Vice-President and the 
Secretary of State were all hammering away at the need 
to aid both allied and uncommitted countries without ex- 
pecting subservience, gratitude or any reward other than 
the strengthening of freedom. On the other hand, Mr 
Dulles’s ill-chosen adjective “ immoral ” has already echoed 
round the world ; and how many minds in other countries 
will be even momentarily crossed by the thought that he 
was primarily concerned to arouse American taxpayers, not 
other. peoples, to do their international duty ? 

Ironically, as recently as June 4th Mr Nehru too imputed 
base motives to “uncommitted” nations—those that 
seemed indifferent to India’s claims on Goa—and demanded 
that they should take sides in that dispute. It is worth 
remembering that neutrality is inherently subjective. (Mr. 
Khrushchev, incidentally, has told M. Pineau that he will 
tolerate a neutral Germany but not one that is “ neutral 
against Russia.”) Neutrality is, moreover, the natural 
attitude of any society that perceives no danger to itself. 
An outstanding phenomenon of our time has been the 
increase in international perception, the awakening to the 
need for nations to support each other against a threat— 
military or political—that ultimately threatens all. Nowhere 
has this awakening been more dramatic than in the United 
States ; nowhere would a retreat from the gates of per- 
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ception be more disastrous for the world. But one or two 
emotive or thoughtless words from the President or the 
Secretary of State, aimed at a domestic audience, can cancel 
out months of patient effort for international understanding. 


After Mr Marshall 


R MARSHALL did his best to erase the impression made 
during his last hours in London by accompanying 
his final acts as Chief Minister of Singapore with as big a 
bang and as small a whimper as possible. Both in the Legis- 
lature and in a valedictory broadcast he poured some final 
salvoes into the tatterdemalion imperialism which, in his 
view, still stands between Singapore and “ merdeka.” He 
achieved a final disservice to his own case, however, by 
raising the temperature of debate to a point at which hos- 
tility to Seato itself was openly voiced by the parties most 
likely to succeed the Labour Front in power. Mr Lim Yew 
Hock, in taking over as Chief Minister, felt constrained to 
insist that his is only a caretaker government, and that his 
policy was to reopen talks with the Colonial Office as soon 
as possible. It is perhaps significant, and certainly encourag- 
ing, that one of his first moves was to make contact with the 
Chief Minister of the Federation of Malaya. 

One course of action is clearly open to Mr Lim. He can 
seek at once to embody in a further constitutional change, 
without prejudice to Singapore’s stand as stated both by Mr 
Marshall and by Mr Lee Kuan Yew (leader of the People’s 
Action party), those heads of agreement which were settled 
in London before the talks broke down over Britain’s say 
in the security of the base and the city-state. He could make 
a start with plans for full Singapore citizenship, for 
“ Malayanisation ” of the civil service, for the raising of 
local troops, and for internal self-government. But to pro- 
ceed with the plan for a completely elected cabinet and an 
enlarged legislature conceded by Mr Lennox-Boyd at the 
London talks would almost certainly involve Mr Lim in an 
election, and probably in defeat at the polls. Even Mr Lee 
Kuan Yew is apparently now less impatient for fresh elec- 
tions. The PAP evidently wants time to consolidate its 
political organisation, although Mr Lee and his even more 
eloquent colleague, Mr Lim Chin Siong, will probably seek 
to demonstrate ‘without delay, by means of the “ Protest 
Week” and other occasions for rabble-rousing, that they 
are already the real leaders.of Singapore: But there is 
evidence that Singapore would be grateful for at least a 
short respite from political fever. There may be a brief 
interval in which the Colonial Office and the new Chief 
Minister between them can seize the initiative—although 
they will have to work fast. 
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Phlegm in Latin Throats 


CS editors in the West were placed in a most 
awkward situation when Mr Khrushchev’s “ secret 
speech” was released by the State Department. With no 
censorship at their disposal, they could not prevent other 
newspapers from splashing it on their front pages. Were 
they to follow suit and reveal what was still a secret in 
Moscow, or should their readers be left to learn the horrid 
truth from a non-party source, without any mitigating 
comment? Paradoxically, the Anglo-Saxon Daily Workers 
have chosen to brave it out, while their usually vigorous 
Latin counterparts—Unitad and L’Humanité—have been 
prudently silent. 

The New York Daily Worker actually blamed the Russians 
for failing to break the news themselves, and thus allowing 
the State Department to exploit the situation. It criticised 
Mr Khrushchev for not mentioning the persecution of 
the Jews in his catalogue of crimes, and firmly concluded 
that the record was still far from complete. This language, 
mixed with a fair measure of self-criticism, is certainly an 
important novelty and a symptom of the new mood. 
Admittedly the Anglo-Saxon parties are only poor relations 
in the communist family. Signs of ferment can also be 
sen, however, in the big communist parties of France and 
Italy. If their newspapers manage to clear their throats 
and speak up, there will be something really new on the 
western front. 


After Tonbridge 


HE result of the Tonbridge by-election is a symptom of 

something more than the known simmering discontent 
among the Government’s normally most loyal supporters. 
Admittedly, the extent of the apparent swing to the left 
there—nearly 84 per cent—needs to be taken with a large 
pinch of salt. At least two local factors came to Labour’s 
aid: a great improvement in their own organisation, and 
a row among the Tories about the Government candidate. 
But annoyance about an imported candidate would only 
cause abstentions; and although the most dramatic 
feature of the poll was that the Tories turned out 9,000 less 
votes than they did in this constituency at the last general 
election, the most interesting was that Labour turned out 
all but 400 of its vote at that time. There are always more 
than 400 customary Labour supporters in a constituency 
of this kind who just do not know that a by-election is 
going on, and it is quite clear that some Tonbridgians 
who voted Tory last year must have voted Labour this 
time. -There has been a genuine swing, and almost cer- 
tainly bigger than the country-wide swing of about 3 per 
cent that most people had deduced from the recent local 
election results, the public opinion polls and other straight 
fights in by-elections during this Parliament. If there 
was a general election today, Labour would at last start 
as favourites in the betting. 


What are the morals® The Tories should conclude 


that it is better to be pilloried for sheep than for their 
present bleating lambs. The Cabinet might well ponder 
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whether the Tonbridge result would have been any worse 
if Parliament was now debating a Bill to deal with rent 
restriction. Labour, on its side, should take note that it 
has achieved this success at a time when old fashioned 
Socialist ideologies are not being deliberately flaunted in a 
nervous public’s face. The first batch of Labour’s “ new 
policy” documents is soon to appear ; their authors should 
be warned that the professional propagandists of the right 


are awaiting these more eagerly than the propagandists of 
their own party. 


The Unseen Cloud 


FIGHT miles above the earth, a cloud made up of little 

pieces of coral rock from the Pacific atolls and fused 
silica from the Soviet hinterland floats on the surface of 
the dense atmosphere, hurled up there by the force of 
H-bomb tests and too small and light to come immediately 
down again. Each year, however, some of these particles 
float to earth, like leaves sinking in water, and they carry 
down the radio-active debris left over from the bomb itself. 
In March last year, the Medical Research Council set up 
a committee to find out how dangerous this fall-out was 
likely to become. Its conclusions were published this 
week.* 

The whole world is slightly radio-active. The committee 
had to decide how much additional, man-made. radiation 
the population could tolerate before this began to take its 
toll on the human body, both in the form of long-term 
genetic effects and of the more immediate manifestations 
of delayed radiation sickness like cancers and leukemia. 
Its findings are unexpected. It has made the disconcerting 
discovery that there is more danger today in the slap-happy 
use of X-rays in hospitals and shoe shops than all the 
H-bombs so far exploded. The amount of new radiation 
created by H-tests is less than 1 per cent of the natural 
level, and over a lifetime of 50 years would add less than 
a 2,000th part to the radiation a man would get from natural 
sources. The radiation from diagnostic X-rays is equal to 
a fifth of the world’s natural radiation, and the committee 
considered this serious enough to need closer investigation. 

Although the H-bomb’s own cloud is not immediately 
dangerous, that does not mean it will not become dangerous 
if it grows significantly in size. H-bomb tests, if continued 
at the present rate of one or two a year, will not add appre- 
ciably to the debris in the stratosphere ; but an increase in 
the rate of firing and the size of bomb would do so, 
while a thermo-nuclear war would be frank disaster. The 
destroyed fabric of H-bombs consists partly of a long-lived 
radio-active material known as strontium 90, which has 
many of the characteristics of calcium—including the one 
of being absorbed into the bones of men and animals, 
where it could build up radio-active deposits inside the 
body in sites where they can do most damage and from 
which there is no way of removing them. As the cloud 
circles the earth, a fine layer of strontium is deposited 
across the globe ; the concentration has increased sixfold 
since the first H-test two years ago. The present level in 
man seems to be about a thousandth of the maximum dose 
"* The Hazards to Man of Nuclear and Allied Radiations 
HMSO, 5s. 6d. 
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the safety regulations allow for workers near radiation. 
The danger level for the population would, the committee 
suggested, be the much lower figure of ten times today’s 
concentration. At the present rate of tests, that level might 
not be reached within a century ; some scientists doubt 
- whether there would be any further significant increase at 
all. But it is a hair’s-breadth balance that cowd easily 
be disturbed by irresponsible action by any one country. 


Sir Anthony’s Bikini 


HE evidence from the Medical Research Council lays 

bare the flaws in the argument that the Prime Minister 
used in the House of Commons last week. It is true that the 
planned series of H-bomb tests off Christmas Island will 
not by itself raise the level of radio-activity in the atmosphere 
to the scientists’ danger point, although it will certainly 
thicken the cloud of poisonous dust circling the world. But 
concern must arise from the way Sir Anthony seemed to 
reason that Britain is justified in setting off these explosions 
because the Americans have had their tests at Bikini and 
the Russians theirs in Siberia. This is precisely the 
argument most likely to be used by the other countries 
which may soon be joining the queue of H-bomb testers. 
If each of them feels that it will not qualify as a nuclear 
great power until it has held its own tests, the tempo of 
explosions, already quickened by the British experiments, 
may become perilously rapid. 

In these circumstances the British decision to carry on 
with next year’s tests would be more easily justified if it 
were accompanied by an attempt to arrange some kind of 
international rationing of explosions. This would satisfy 
the demands of the scientists and generals who say that new 
weapons must be tested before they can be trusted, since 
they would still be able to try out the small and relatively 
harmless “ trigger” devices and would occasionally, though 
less frequently than now, be allowed full scale bangs. 
Unfortunately, Sir Anthony, while welcoming the idea of a 
rationing agreement, has not yet tried to bring one into 
being. Britain’s aim seems to be to get its own series of 
tests over and done with before any rationing system enters 
into force. This sets a bad example to other countries, and 
may well make it more difficult to reach an agreement. 


The Price of Security 


R LANG, who was last week dismissed from his post as 
M assistant solicitor to Imperial Chemical Industries, 
has been working hard on the press and on Members of 
Parliament. He has won a good deal of sympathy both 
as an able lawyer with an energetic personality and, more 
important, as a man with left-wing associations which are 
probably entirely honourable, unfortunately caught in the 
distasteful toils of the security system. The company 
evidently had confidence in him in spite of the security 
services’ first intimation, in 1951, that he was considered 
a risk; and it has now dismissed him only because 
the Government will place no more contracts so long as 
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he has access to secret information. The Minister of Supply 
has said that Mr Lang’s marriage to a lady who until 1950 
was a member of the Communist party was only one of the 
things that the security services had against him, but he 
would not say what the others were. 

The sympathy which Mr Lang has aroused is perfectly 
proper and understandable. But it does not follow that the 
security system that has lost him his job is to be condemned. 
It is quite true, as Mr Lang says, that it works in an arbitrary 
and unjudicial way and that it infringes civil liberties, But 
how can it be otherwise ? To reveal the basis for the security 
services’ misgivings could also reveal its secret sources of 
information. To allow a man to explain some of the facts 
that have been noted in his dossier would, if he really were 
a spy, “alert” him and all his associates. To ignore his 
associations or the traces of a left-wing youth was a 
negligence much criticised in the cases of Nunn May and 
Fuchs, Burgess and Maclean. 

Members of all parties were responsible for the Privy 
Councillors’ report, published in March, which stated 
specifically that where there is evidence 


of close association with members of the Communist party 
. it is right to continue the practice. of tilting the 
balance in favour of offering greater protection to the 
security of the state rather than in the direction of safe- 
guarding the rights of the individual. 
All one can do is to see that this arbitrary process is applied 
as fairly and with as little hardship as possible. Mr Lang 
will certainly have béen offered a handsome sum in com- 
pensation for the breaking of his contract ; and no doubt he 
can earn a substantial living elsewhere. If he had resigned 
and gone quietly only a handful of people would have 
known why. He has chosen to fight as a matter of principle. 
That is natural; it is even admirable, since cases of 
this kind deserve to be discussed. But the affair does not 
seem to have provided any really cogent reasons for 
changing the system, so long as national security is given its 
present life-and-death importance. 


The Deported Priest 


7 deportation to Greece of the priest of the Greek 
Orthodox Church at Camden Town raises, in prin- 
ciple, more disturbing issues than does the case of Mr Lang. 
One of the reasons cited for Father Macheriotis’s deporta- 
tion is that he has disseminated anti-British propaganda. 
But, obviously, he had every right to do so; that is 
the meaning of free speech. The Home Secretary 
appeared to be trying to put a drape over this principle 
on Wednesday, with his department’s familiar excuse that it 
has a right to deport any alien who had been given an entry 
permit for one job but was doing another ; Father Mac- 
heriotis, he intimated, was working here as a propagandist 
after being allowed in as a priest. If the British Govern- 
ment is trying to differentiate too precisely between these 
two offices, it is on very dangerous ground. 

The other reason given for Father Macheriotis’s deporta- 
tion, however, is that he was collecting funds “for the 
Cyprus national struggle.” There were two implications 
here: that the money was being raised partly by intimidation, 
and that it was destined to finance terrorists. If either of 
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these implications are true, then the deportation was justi- 
fied. (It would remain justified even if, as some Labour 
spokesmen have alleged, none of the money concerned 
has yet gone out of the country, provided the Govern- 
ment had reasonable grounds for believing that it was 
eventually going to be used for something more sinister 
than the succour of families in distress—or than the 
furtherance of the Greek Cypriot nationalist cause by 
peaceful propagandist means.) But these provisos 
about the methods of, and reasons for, raising the 
money are important ; it is upon them, and upon them 
alone, that the Government must base its case. It is disturb- 


ing that Mr Lloyd George did not appear to appreciate this 
cn Wednesday. 


Disarming Slogans 


O new substance was visible in the messages on dis- 
armament which Marshal Bulganin distributed last 
week ; but they revealed a decidedly meaningful trend. 
Nominally addressed to the prime ministers of the western 
“three” and of Italy, Western Germany and other allied 
countries, the messages were in fact obviously meant for 
the masses. Moscow is back at the old game of appealing 
te public opinion over the heads of elected governments— 
a game which suits it well, for when played between demo- 
cracies and “ monolithic ” states it is one-sided. It is also 
using the familiar device of the simple slogan, much more 
likely to linger in the mass mind than will the most 
cogently reasoned argument. “ We are disarming ; why not 
follow suit?” is one glitteringly simple approach. “ We 
are pulling some troops out of Germany ; why not follow 
suit—and after that why shouldn’t we both withdraw from 
Germany altogether?” is another. Even in Britain, these 
words have a strong appeal at a time when controversy over 
defence expenditure is mounting. In Western Germany, 
the appeal is far stronger. 

The Soviet call for western reductions blandly passes 
over the whole question of control—naturally enough, for 
in the absence of any means of checking real armed 
strength, secretive regimes enjoy a decisive advantage. It 
passes over the fact that Russian force levels are only to be 
brought down to those that the West reached long ago 
(Moscow, indeed, says that it is demobilising more divisions 
than Nato has ever had). Even after making its proposed 


cuts, Russia will have some twenty divisions in Germany, . 


which, together with Herr Ulbricht’s “People’s Army” 
and “ Fighting Groups,” will still overshadow a western 
strength weakened by French transfers to North Africa and 
by the continuing non-existence of West German forces. 
And the effect of a total withdrawal from Germany would 
be that, while the Americans crossed the Atlantic, the Red 
Army need go no farther than Kénigsberg. All these points 
can be made to show that Moscow, far from offering 
generous terms, is demanding concessions that would leave 
Western Europe at its mercy. But the dazzling simplicity of 
the Soviet slogans will still hold many eyes. If western 
statesmen do not want to see their peoples swallow 
Moscow’s bait, hook, line and sinker, they will have to 
speak out a great deal more clearly and convincingly than 
they have been doing during the latest round of disarma- 
ment: debates. 
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Argentina’s Glut of Colonels 


I would be wrong to interpret the unsuccessful military 
rising in Argentina as simply an attempt to re-establish 


General Perén’s regime. His distant figure and memories - 


of his era may have served as one rallying point for the 
Movimento militar de recuperacién nacional, but Peronista 
elements formed only a part of the insurgents. The hard 
core of the revolt consisted of army units, and a bitter 
struggle within the army lies behind it. This struggle, 
between officers who had risen to high rank in the days of 
Perén and a group of younger officers calling themselves the 
“ Guerrillas ” or “ Vigilantes of the Revolution,” had already 
brought about a whole series of changes in army posts. The 
radical group had obtained the removal of General Alberto 
Lagos as commander-in-chief, but they were dissatisfied 
with his successor, General Zerda, and were pressing for 
further purges of Perén-inclined officers. These purges had 
cut down the number of generals in active employment to a 
quarter of the requisite figure and had reduced the number 
of colonels from 168 to 73 and of lieutenafit-colonels from 
320 to 198. And there is nothing in Latin American politics 
more dangerous than an unemployed colonel, unless it be 
a general who fears that he is about to become unemployed. 

The revolt was obviously ill-prepared, for, although 
President Aramburu was away on a tour of the interior, his 
government rapidly crushed the rebel forces. Once again 
the vice-president, Admiral Rojas, showed himself to be 
the strong man behind the shaky throne. The summary 
execution of captured rebel leaders—which evoked a 
good deal of indignation in a country wher¢ there 
is no death penalty—suggests that he and his col- 
leagues are not yet prepared to expose their experiment 
in “ democracy ” to the full test of legality. Nor is it certain 
whether they will stand by the president’s promise to hold 


elections in 1957 and then to hand over to a freely elected - 


government. Although last week’s conflict did not seriously 
endanger the present regime, it threw light on the essential 
question: that is, whether the overthrow of Peronismo will 
end with the establishment of democracy or with the 
emergence of a new dictator. 


Emergency Issues Reprinted 
for Binding 


The size of the pages in five of the issues of The 
Economist produced during the recent printing dispute 
was overlarge. These issues (dated March 3, 10, 17, 
24 and 31) have now been reprinted in normal size 
and are available for those who regularly bind copies 
of the paper. The cost of a set of the five issues 
is 2s. 6d. including postage. It would be appreciated 
if remittances could be sent with orders, which should 
be addressed. to: 


The Economist (Reprints) 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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the safety regulations allow for workers near radiation. 
The danger level for the population would, the committee 
suggested, be the much lower figure of ten times today’s 
concentration. At the present rate of tests, that level might 
not be reached within a century ; some scientists doubt 
whether there would be any further significant increase at 
all. But it is a hair’s-breadth balance that could easily 
be disturbed by irresponsible action by any one country. 


Sir Anthony’s Bikini 


HE evidence from the Medical Research Council lays 

bare the flaws in the argument that the Prime Minister 
used in the House of Commons last week. It is true that the 
planned series of H-bomb tests off Christmas Island will 
not by itself raise the level of radio-activity in the atmosphere 
to the scientists’ danger point, although it will certainly 
thicken the cloud of poisonous dust circling the world. But 
concern must arise from the way Sir Anthony seemed to 
reason that Britain is justified in setting off these explosions 
because the Americans have had their tests at Bikini and 
the Russians theirs in Siberia. This is precisely the 
argument most likely to be used by the other countries 
which may soon be joining the queue of H-bomb testers. 
If each of them feels that it will not qualify as a nuclear 
great power until it has held its own tests, the tempo of 
explosions, already quickened by the British experiments, 
may become perilously rapid. 

In these circumstances the British decision to carry on 
with next year’s tests would be more easily justified if it 
were accompanied by an attempt to arrange some kind of 
international rationing of explosions. This would satisfy 
the demands of the scientists and generals who say that new 
weapons must be tested before they can be trusted, since 
they would still be able to try out the small and relatively 
harmless “ trigger” devices and would occasionally, though 
less frequently than now, be allowed full scale bangs. 
Unfortunately, Sir Anthony, while welcoming the idea of a 
rationing agreement, has not yet tried to bring one into 
being. Britain’s aim seems to be to get its own series of 
tests over and done with before any rationing system enters 
into force. This sets a bad example to other countries, and 
may well make it more difficult to reach an agreement. 


The Price of Security 


R LANG, who was last week dismissed from his post as 
M assistant solicitor to Imperial Chemical Industries, 
has been working hard on the press and on Members of 
Parliament. He has won a good deal of sympathy both 
as an able lawyer with an energetic personality and, more 
important, as a man with left-wing associations which are 
probably entirely honourable, unfortunately caught in the 
distasteful toils of the security system. The company 
evidently had confidence in him in spite of the security 
services’ first intimation, in 1951, that he was considered 
a risk; and it has now dismissed him only because 
the Government will place no more contracts so long as 
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he has access to secret information. The Minister of Supply 
has said that Mr Lang’s marriage to a lady who until 1950 
was a member of the Communist party was only one of the 
things that the security services had against him, but he 
would not say what the others were, 

The sympathy which Mr Lang has aroused is perfectly 
proper and understandable. But it does not follow that the 
security system that has lost him his job is to be condemned. 
It is quite true, as Mr Lang says, that it works in an arbitrary 
and unjudicial way and that it infringes civil liberties. But 
how can it be otherwise ? To reveal the basis for the security 
services’ misgivings could also reveal its secret sources of 
information. To allow a man to explain some of the facts 
that have been noted in his dossier would, if he really were 
a spy, “alert” him and all his associates. To ignore his 
associations or the traces of a left-wing youth was a 
negligence much criticised in the cases of Nunn May and 
Fuchs, Burgess and Maclean. 

Members of all parties were responsible for the Privy 
Councillors’ report, published in March, which stated 
specifically that where there is evidence 


of close association with members of the Communist party 
. it is right to continue the practice of tilting the 
balance in favour of offering greater protection to the 
security of the state rather than in the direction of safe- 
guarding the rights of the individual. 
All one can do is to see that this arbitrary process is applied 
as fairly and with as little hardship as possible. Mr Lang 
will certainly have béen offered a handsome sum in com- 
pensation for the breaking of his contract ; and no doubt he 
can earn a substantial living elsewhere. If he had resigned 
and gone quietly only a handful of people would have 
known why. He has chosen to fight as a matter of principle. 
That is natural; it is even admirable, since cases of 
this kind deserve to be discussed. But the affair does not 
seem to have provided any really cogent reasons for 
changing the system, so long as national security is given its 
present life-and-death importance. 


The Deported Priest 


HE deportation to Greece of the priest of the Greek 
Orthodox Church at Camden Town raises, in prin- 
ciple, more disturbing issues than does the case of Mr Lang. 
One of the reasons cited for Father Macheriotis’s deporta- 
tion is that he has disseminated anti-British propaganda. 
But, obviously, he had every right to do so; that is 
the meaning of free speech. The Home Secretary 
appeared to be trying to put a drape over this principle 
on Wednesday, with his department’s familiar excuse that it 
has a right to deport any alien who had been given an entry 
permit for one job but was doing another; Father Mac- 
heriotis, he intimated, was working here as a propagandist 
after being allowed in as a priest. If the British Govern- 
ment is trying to differentiate too precisely between these 
two Offices, it is on very dangerous ground. 
The other reason given for Father Macheriotis’s deporta- 
tion, however, is that he was collecting funds “for the 
Cyprus national struggle.” There were two implications 


here: that the money was being raised partly by intimidation, 
and that it was destined to finance terrorists. If either of 
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these implications are true, then the deportation was justi- 
fied. (It would remain justified even if, as some Labour 
spokesmen have alleged, none of the money concerned 
has yet gone out of the country, provided the Govern- 
ment had reasonable grounds for believing that it was 
eventually going to be used for something more sinister 
than the succour of families in distress—or than the 
furtherance of the Greek Cypriot nationalist cause by 
peaceful propagandist means.) But these provisos 
about the methods of, and reasons for, raising the 
money ate important ; it is upon them, and upon them 
alone, that the Government must base its case. It is disturb- 
ing that Mr Lloyd George did not appear to appreciate this 
cen Wednesday. 


Disarming Slogans 


O new substance was visible in the messages on dis- 
armament which Marshal Bulganin distributed last 
week ; but they revealed a decidedly meaningful trend. 
Nominally addressed to the prime ministers of the western 
“three” and of Italy, Western Germany and other allied 
countries, the messages were in fact obviously meant for 
the masses. Moscow is back at the old game of appealing 
te public opinion over the heads of elected governments— 
a game which suits it well, for when played between demo- 
cracies and “ monolithic” states it is one-sided. It is also 
using the familiar device of the simple slogan, much more 
likely to linger in the mass mind than will the most 
cogently reasoned argument. “ We are disarming ; why not 
follow suit?” is one glitteringly simple approach. “We 
are pulling some troops out of Germany ; why not follow 
suit—and after that why shouldn’t we both withdraw from 
Germany altogether?” is another. Even in Britain, these 
words have a strong appeal at a time when controversy over 
defence expenditure is mounting. In Western Germany, 
the appeal is far stronger. 

The Soviet call for western reductions blandly passes 
over the whole question of control—naturally enough, for 
in the absence of any means of checking real armed 
strength, secretive regimes enjoy a decisive advantage. It 
passes over the fact that Russian force levels are only to be 
brought down to those that the West reached long ago 
(Moscow, indeed, says that it is demobilising more divisions 
than Nato has ever had). Even after making its proposed 


cuts, Russia will have some twenty divisions in Germany, _ 


which, together with Herr Ulbricht’s “People’s Army” 
and “ Fighting Groups,” will still overshadow a western 
strength weakened by French transfers to North Africa and 
by the continuing non-existence of West German forces. 
And the effect of a total withdrawal from Germany would 
be that; while the Americans crossed the Atlantic, the Red 
Army need go no farther than K6nigsberg. All these points 
can be made to show that Moscow, far from offering 
generous terms, is demanding concessions that would leave 
Western Europe at its mercy. But the dazzling simplicity of 
the Soviet slogans will still hold many eyes. If western 
statesmen do not want to see their peoples swallow 
Moscow’s bait, hook, line and sinker, they will have to 
speak out a great deal more clearly and convincingly than 


they have. been doing during the latest round of disarma-’ 


ment debates. 








Argentina’s Glut of Colonels 


I would be wrong to interpret the unsuccessful military 

rising in Argentina as simply an attempt to re-establish 
General Perén’s regime. His distant figure and memories ~ 
of his era may have served as one rallying point for the 
Movimiento militar de recuperacién nacional, but Peronista 
elements formed only a part of the insurgents. The hard 


_ core of the revolt consisted of army units, and a bitter 


struggle within the army lies behind it. This struggle, 
between officers who had risen to high rank in the days of 
Perén and a group of younger officers calling themselves the 
“ Guerrillas ” or “ Vigilantes of the Revolution,” had already 
brought about a whole series of changes in army posts. The 
radical group had obtained the removal of General Alberto 
Lagos as commander-in-chief, but they were dissatisfied 
with his successor, General Zerda, and were pressing for 
further purges of Perén-inclined officers. These purges had 
cut down the number of generals in active employment to a 
quarter of the requisite figure and had reduced the number 
of colonels from 168 to 73 and of lieutenafit-colonels from 
320 to 198. And there is nothing in Latin American politics 
more dangerous than an unemployed colonel, unless it be 
a general who fears that he is about to become unemployed. 

The revolt was obviously ill-prepared, for, although 
President Aramburu was away on a tour of the interior, his 
government rapidly crushed the rebel forces. Once again 
the vice-president, Admiral Rojas, showed himself to be 
the strong man behind the shaky throne. The summary 
execution of captured rebel leaders—which evoked a 
good deal of indignation in a country where there _ 
is no death penalty—suggests that he and his col- 
leagues are not yet prepared to expose their experiment 
in “ democracy ” to the full test of legality. Nor is it certain 
whether they will stand by the president’s promise to hold 
elections in 1957 and then to hand over to a freely elected 
government. Although last week’s conflict did not seriously 
endanger the present regime, it threw light on the essential 
question: that is, whether the overthrow of Peronismo will 
end with the establishment of democracy or with the 
emergence of a new dictator. 


Emergency Issues Reprinted 
for Binding 


The size of the pages in five of the issues of The 
Economist produced during the recent printing dispute 
was overlarge. These issues (dated March 3, 10, 17, 
24 and 31) have now been reprinted in normal size 
and are available for those who regularly bind copies 
of the paper. The cost of a set of the five issues 
is 2s. 6d. including postage. It would be appreciated 
if remittances could be sent with orders, which should 
be addressed. to : 


The Economist (Reprints) 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 




















The Freeze Begins at Home 


HE problem of MPs’ pay is one of those awkward 
+ affairs where sharp things need to be said to all sides— 
to the public, to the Government, and to MPs themselves. 
The public needs to be told that it ought to pay a higher 
salary if it is going to get the sort of service from its MPs 
that it should require. This is not wholly—or even mainly 
—a question of the quality of candidates now coming before 
party selection conferences, although there is some evidence 
that this is deteriorating. The real issue is what one 
expects an MP to do when he gets to Westminster. The 
sort of member a wise constituent ought to want is a man 
who, when, say, some colonial politician comes to London, 
can afford to invite him out to lunch ; at the moment a 
majority of members just cannot do so. 

To the Government the obvious comment is that one 
suspects that it will not agree to any increase, for fear that 
Parliament’s example might help to knock away the already 
slender props under Mr Macmillan’s “ plateau ” ; that this 
refusal will cayge a lot of bad blood and inconvenience in 
the House ; and that the inconvenience will be entirely its 
own fault. Two years ago a £500 rise to MPs would have 
done the economy no harm. 

The Tory backbenchers, who blocked the £500 rise two 
years ago, deserve the sharpest criticism of all. They 
believed then that more pay for MPs would cost them votes 
in the general election ; the election came less than a year 
later, and hardly a heckler mentioned the subject. Since 
Tory MPs, as a whole, tend to be better off than their 
opponents, the dominant impression that remains from 
that time is one of rich men’s sanctimonious meanness. 

Finally, however, the Labour and Liberal MPs who are 
now agitating for a rise are doing a great deal to lose public 
sympathy, by asking for too much of it. Their request is 
for the £1,500 that they unsuccessfully voted themselves 
two years ago, increased to £1,672 to make exact allowance 
for the rise in the cost of living since then; this is the 
worst sort of wage formula for present public exhibition. 
Their allegation, too frequently, is that MPs are worse off 
than ever before ; this is untrue, since they got an approxi- 
mately 25 per cent rise in 1954, and are therefore better off 
than they were at the beginning of the last Parliament. Their 
suggestion is that an outside committee should arbitrate— 
on a subject which Parliament can obviously handle with 
more knowledge and experience than anybody else, though 
also with more invidiousness. A battle that should be fought 


on the issue of Parliament’s efficiency is thus.deteriorating , 


once again into an undignified appeal to the public, blinked 
out through large spaniel’s eyes. In a campaign from which 
nobody emerges very well, however, those who are asking 
for a rise probably emerge least badly ; it is hard that they, 
almost certainly, are going to be the ones who will get 
ne prizes. 


Army in Slums 


HE report of the Select Committee on Estimates on the 
Army’s works and buildings is a shocker. It restates 
bluntly that the continued use of “ sub-sub-standard accom- 
modation ” (a tour of which deeply shocked Sub-committee 
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B) is having “ the unfortunate effect of driving people out 
of the Army, instead of encouraging them to join it or 
remain in it.” Service slums continue to play their part 
in running down the professional element in the services, 
frustrating such attractions as increased pay, and riveting 
ever more firmly upon the country the high cost and vast 
inconvenience of conscription. This is the falsest of false 
economies. 

Who is responsible ? It is clear that constant changes in 
defence planning have exaggerated further the lack of 
administrative control in the services ; departments that have 
had most money in the past suffer least, and facile slogans 
about economising on the tail instead of on the teeth have 
caused cuts in parts of the tail that are really essential. The 
Army’s vast storage schemes, many of which were 
unnecessary, wreckéd many excellent service housing 
plans. The War Office has been ready to eliminate housing 
from its estimates in favour of more cherished plans when- 
ever Treasury cuts have been enforced. The Treasury, as 
the committee makes very. plain, must share this responsi- 
bility for bad Army estimating methods: its device of an 
“ all-round percentage ” cut is the worst incentive to careful 
planning and close costing, and the more the Treasury 
suspects inflated estimating the more it insists on percentage 
cuts. These revelations emphasise again how important it 
is that a ruthless Minister of Defence should be in charge 
of the major reassessment of defence expenditure that is now 
in prospect—instead of leaving the allocation of some 


arbitrarily determined cut to be decided by a vague process 
of collective bargaining. 


On Not Annoying Councils 


M* SANDYS has gone a long way towards scotching any 
remaining hopes that his forthcoming White Paper 
on local government reform will settle anything of impor- 
tance. Last week he recited to the County Councils’ Asso- 
ciation the case for reform, emphasising the great changes 
in the scope and cost of the public services and in the 
distribution of industry and population which have occurred 
since the present local government system was forged in 
the 1880s. He then promptly set his own words at nought 
by indicating that the Government has no intention of 
imposing major adjustments in the face of the known 
opposition of the local authority associations. The White 
Paper proposals, when they do appear, will pay “ most 
careful attention” to these associations’ views. 

In other words, the structure and relations of counties 
and county boroughs will be left much as at present. Yet, 
curiously, in the very same speech Mr Sandys demonstrated 
the anarchic tendencies of the present arrangements. He 
chided the county councils for opposing extensions: of city 
boundaries, out of fear of losing rateable value, while 
failing to provide alternative outlets for the cities’ con- 
gested populations. He declared that the counties’ failure 
to utilise the Town Development Act might force the cities 
to solve their problems unilaterally with the aid of com- 
pulsory powers—in other words, to sprout a rash of muni- 
cipal housing estates all round the adjacent counties. 

Who is to knock the heads of the counties and county 
boroughs together ? Although Mr Sandys hiniself has so 
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far rejected the responsibility—and has emphasised the fact 
by cutting down his own department’s efforts at regional 
co-ordination—eventually he will probably feel constrained 
to force the warring local authorities to work together in 
joint planning boards. But before plumping for this 
second-best palliative, the minister should ask himself how 
many services—besides housing and town and country 
planning—are suffering seriously from local government 
inefficiencies ; the list would certainly include water sup- 
plies, fire services, and the still disintegrated health service. 
No reform could meet the needs of all these services. But 
the elimination of the smaller counties and county boroughs, 
combined with a new deal for the middle-sized towns, would 
at least make the machine work a great deal more smoothly 
—and would do so without any of the sacrifice of local 
roots so feared by the Conservatives. This fact gives Mr 
Sandys a last chance to make some constructive reform. 


Blot on Japan’s Hansard 


HE voters who on July 8th will elect half of the upper 
house of the Japanese Diet cannot feel much respect 
for its members after the disorderly end of its last session. 
There has been nothing so bad since the famous riots in 
1954. After brawls in the usually decorous upper house, 
eventually quelled by 500 police, the ruling Liberal- 
Democrats were able to force through only part of the 
controversial legislation they hoped to have on the statute 
book by midsummer. They secured the creation of a 
council which will propose alterations to the present 
American-written constitution, probably including the 
removal of the famous “ no war” Article Nine. They have 
increased central control over education at the expense of 
locally elected school boards, in the face of demonstrations 
by teachers and students and an appeal from the teachers’ 
section of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. But the Socialist opposition succeeded in blocking 
other important Bills, including one regulating the issue of 
textbooks to schools and the all-important one for electoral 
reform. 

The blame for the senatorial rioting lies about two-thirds 
with the Socialists and one-third with the Liberal- 
Democrats. The government, by proposing to alter the 
voting system in a way that would give it more seats, violated 
the rule that a majority should never use its strength simply 
to grind the minority’s face in the mud, This might have 
cost it a good many votes next month, had the Socialists not 
forfeited sympathy by the way they handled their opposition 
to the other Bills. Western onlookers may share their sus- 
picion of some of these Bills, especially those that threaten 
to divert the Japanese education system from its present 
liberal ways ; but there are limits to the obstructive tactics 
permissible to a parliamentary opposition. At first the 
Socialists used filibusters and repeated motions of no- 
confidence, devices which are familiar enough in the West 
though they may well irritate Japan’s more autocratic 
leaders ; but when these failed they turned to violence, 
twice blockading the president of the house in his office. 
Japanese politicians have yet to show that they understand 
the rules of the parliamentary game. 
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Barriers for Books 


UYING a book from abroad has been a tedious business 
in our postwar era of currency controls. All but the 
most ardent seekers after knowledge blench at the thought 
of getting foolscap forms from a bank, justifying one’s 
request in triplicate, applying to the Bank of England’s 
exchange control authorities, and waiting, perhaps for weeks, 
to get eight and sixpence worth of dollars cleared. For six 
years, however, Unesco has lightened these labours. Indivi- 
duals and organisations in 23 countries have been able to buy 
a Unesco coupon in their own currency and send it abroad 
to buy books, scientific equipment, or educational films 
and filmstrips. Orders for British books come mainly from 
people without bank accounts in remote places, including 
colonial territories ; libraries in towns as far apart as Jakarta 
and Ankara are also regular customers. Outgoing requests 
come from students and laymen who want to learn, from 
books and periodicals not available in Britain, more about 
solar energy research, mill layout, and other variegated 
but sober matters. 

Unesco now proposes to wind up this civilised device. 
It is argued that the easing of exchange restrictions makes 
its continuance unnecessary. The real niggers in the 
woodpile are apparently certain Continental firms that have 
used it for sizeable transactions of doubtful educational 
value. Member governments are now considering whether 
to approve the burial of the coupon scheme. 

It would seem fairly easy, however, to ensure that the 
innocent should not suffer with the guilty. While it is 
no hardship for a firm dealing in large sums to work through 
normal financial channels, these are still discouragingly 
complicated for the humble individual seeking to break 
through the currency barriers, whether he is a clergyman 
on Rathlin Island who wants to get a Zagreb chess journal, 
a Trinidadian studying radio-telegraphy, or a Falklands 
schoolmaster halfway through a correspondence course from 
a Connecticut art school. Unesco could easily limit the 
scheme so that it could not be exploited for large-scale 
commercial purposes, without abandoning one enterprise, 
among its myriad activities, which actually does help to 
carry knowledge across seas and frontiers instead of merely 
piling up platitudes on that very theme. 


‘ Blueprint for Somaliland 


HE pronouncement of policy for British Somaliland by 

the Minister of State for the Colonies, Lord Lloyd, 
was an imaginative attempt to offer a poor territory a viable 
future, put forward, unfortunately, in somewhat pedestrian 
and unimaginative terms. The core. of the proposals is that 
self-governing institutions should be developed in the 
colony, so as to put it in 4 position to consider an Anschluss 
with Somalia—the former Italian Somaliland—when under 
the terms of the United Nations trusteeship it becomes 
independent after 1960. It will be virtually impossible to 
sustain a British Somaliland (and a French Somaliland) 
under full colonial control next door to an independent 
Somalia—especially as, in recent years, Somali nationalism 
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has been growing, even though the Somali tribes never had 
a single homeland. 


Somaliland is a poor, arid, and therefore desperately 
backward territory whose main economic hope must be 
the discovery of oil—on the Somali side of the new Ethio- 
pian frontier. It is already heavily grant-aided, and Lord 
Lloyd has now promised it more educational and economic 
help. But in saying that “the primary object of all these 
developments is to make the Protectorate ready for internal 
self-government ” he remained vague about the powers of 
the new Legislative Council, and about the time factor. 
1960 is four years away. What the British Somalis can 
achieve in administrative training in this period will have 
a direct bearing on the part they will play in adminis- 
tering any united Somalia in the future, and therefore on 
the relations of that country to the Commonwealth. And, 
situated opposite Aden, the Somali coast is of very con- 
siderable strategic importance. 


Italian Parties Still Apart 


HERE has been a flurry of activity among Italian politi- 
‘toes as a result of the local elections—although the 
upshot seems to be to leave things, at the moment, very 
much as they were. The elections brought into the lime- 


Limited Commitments 


Now, though. nations must never perpetrate wrong, it 
by no means follows that they are bound or would be wise 
or right in all cases to interfere to prevent its perpetration. 
Each case must stand upon its own merits. We are not 
charged with the general police of the universe. We can- 
not undertake knight-errantry throughout the whole 
world, - We may interpose to protect our immediate 
friends, or special allies, or close connections, those to 
whom we are bound by affection, those to whom we are 
linked by interest—without entailing upon ourselves the 
obligation to defend also the distant and the unrelated. 
We may properly enough take up arms to resent one 
wrong or to beat back one encroachment, yet with equal 
propriety decline to punish analogous wrongs elsewhere, 
or to repel all similar encroachments. We must do what 
we can—what most concerns us—what lies within our 
special power, our close cognizance, our easy reach. It 
is no accuraté or cogent logic that would constrain ‘us, 
because we have protected the weak and baffled the 
robber in Europe and at home, to pursue the same course 
at the antipodes and in another hemisphere. To do so 
would be ‘simply out of our power and beyond our scope. 
It is a policy which we could not carry out, and which 
therefore we should not be wise and are not called upon 
to undertake. In many cases we should not be able to 
pronounce a certain and authoritative judgment, and in 
many more we should not be able to enforce our sentence, 
or to enforce it without doing more harm than good. To 
announce that we disclaim the vocation of righting all 
wrongs and punishing all crimes all over the world, may 
possibly be an encouragement to the wrong-doer—but it 
is an encouragement which we cannot help affording. 
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light two controversial projects which, when they are not 
occupying the centre of the Italian political arena, can 
usually be found lurking in the wings: the enlarging of the 
present centre coalition by an “ opening to the left,” and 
the unification of the two Socialist parties. 

In more than a hundred municipal centres, including key 
cities like Rome, Milan and Florence, the return to pro- 
portional representation has deprived the Christian 
Democrats and their allies of a working majority. The 
Christian Democrats might have avoided the problem of 
running minority administrations by joining forces with the 
Nenni Socialists, or, more improbably, with the extreme 
Right. But if they turned to the left they would forfeit the 
support of the right-wing Liberals ; if to the right, that of 
the Social Democrats. More important, a move to the left 
would link them, through Nenni, with the Communists and 
these local liaisons would compromise the national govern- 
ment. In the event, their national council decided against 
venturing into uncharted seas; it voted against alliance 
with either the extreme Left or the extreme Right. 

The rather surprising successes of both the Nenni 
Socialists (at the expense of the Communists) and of the 
Social Democrats gave rise to hopes that a new day might 
be dawning for Italian Socialists who, if they could join 
forces, would command about a fifth of Italy’s votes and 
become a force to be reckoned with. Last week delegates 
of the two parties met to discuss unification—their first 
official contact since 1947. But according to all reports the 
meeting was’ not a success. Signor Nenni’s refusal to 
break his pact with the Communists must have reinforced 
the doubts of those Social Democrats, including Signor 
Saragat himself (who did not attend the meeting with 
Nenni), that the unification of the two groups would lead, 
not to a renaissance of democratic socialism in Italy, but to 
its permanent subordination to communism. 


What is Truth in Turkey ? 


F” all their appearance of toughness, Turks can be thin- 
skinned to a fault. Last winter there were incipient 
signs that the Menderes Government had resolved to 
conquer this failing ; it showed a willingness to respond to 
the pressure of public opinion and to amend its economic 
policy accordingly. It even mentioned amendment of the 
1954 press law. Last week that hope was dashed. A new 
press law, far more stringent than its predecessor and 
covering not only writers but proprietors and publishers, 
as well as speakers at meetings, has been passed by the 
Grand National Assembly by a five to one majority. (In 
all, about 160 of the 540 members seem to have abstained.) 

At the root of the trouble is an economic policy that is 
unpopular because prices are high and necessities scarce. 
In April, speaking at the opening of the Adana dam, Mr 
Menderes displayed his irritation at criticism—often 
unbridled—by asserting, with some exaggeration, that the 
press was “ preparing revolution in the country.” . The new 
law includes some features that reveal the way the economic 
wind has been blowing—for instance, one clause lays down 
sentences of up to three years for publishing “false news 
which would curtail the supply of consumer goods, or raise 
prices, or, cause loss of confidence in the authorities.” 
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Whenever a new research project is 
initiated, none can foresee its end. Even 
applied research with limited objectives is 
likely to open up new avenues which invite 
exploration. 

In the field of ultrasonics, modest 
beginnings have led to developments 
which few could have foretold. Mullard 
developed the first ultrasonic soldering 
iron for soldering aluminium. Now, from 
the same laboratory, have come other 
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PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


Impedance measurements on a radial 
ultrasonic transducer developed for 
continuous cleaning processes. 


industrial applications which include 
ultrasonic drilling, and ultrasonic cleaning 
of small engineered parts. 

These new inventions will influence the 
production techniques of many industries, 
bringing benefits in the shape of better 
products, cheaper products, and greater 
efficiency. And as the applications of 
electronics extend in scope, Mullard 
Research may well have a part to play in 
the future of your own industry. 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES 
SEMI-CONDUCTOR ODEVICES........ 
SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC APPARATUS 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS °* FINE WIRE 


e SHAFTESBURY AVENUE +© LONDON W.C.2 
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ear not, dear lady. A mod. kitch. always looks thus when it is bg. blt. One day 
soon, glue-pot, sawdust and long-suffering joiner gone, you will find that the 
architect was right after all: it will be a dream kitchen. Nowadays such dreams 

are made, to a large extent, of hardboard, a most workable building material that is 
seen—and taken for granted —in shelves, partitions and cupboards at home, the office 
and the factory. But this versatile board is only one of the things that Bowaters make. 
The full catalogue runs from delicate tissues to newsprint rolls 44 miles long. For 
the enjoyment of living, Bowaters provide paper for magazines and books, for wrapping 
sweets and biscuits. For the business of living, Bowaters provide packages for commerce 
and industry, even building material. Directly or indirectly all benefit from the 
diversified activities of the Bowater Organisation. 


=a The harvest of the forest is given many forms by BOWATERS 
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Another binds newspapers to print denials of their asser- 
tions without comment. But who is to say which is right, 
story or denial, in a case where both are a matter of opinion, 
not of fact? The outlook for fair judgments on moot 
points is not bright in a country which has just retired 
16 judges, many of whom, when their record of cases is 
examined, turn out to have given verdicts in favour of 
offenders accused under the old press law. 


How Civil a Service ? 


is Commons debated last week whether civil servants 
are really civil. Once upon a time it was enough for 
a civil servant “to be directed to say” and to conclude 
that he was one’s “ obedient servant” ; but now that the 
state’s power has become so great, and the citizen’s stature 
so much reduced, this is too formal at one end and too 
patently untrue at the other. Members in the debate were 
diligent in their search for ways of improving relations 
between the bureaucracy and the public ; but the argument 
repeatedly returned to the point at which public relations is 
defined as the sum total of contacts and impressions. Sales- 
manship without a saleable product is otiose from the start ; 
and basically it is Government policy which the departments 
must interpret as humanly as possible to the public. A bad 
policy—such as rationing—cannot possibly produce good 
public relations, even if the staff of ration offices are hand- 
picked for sweet temper and efficiency (which they aren’t). 
The real difficulty about the departments’ public relations 
is simply that there is so much of them ; they touch the 
public at so many spots that they are bound to touch many 
sore ones. 

The one concrete proposal that emerged from the debate 
was related to the power of civil servants over ministers 
rather than over the public ; but Mr Crossman’s suggestion 
that the affairs of some departments should be under 
constant review by a standing committee of members of the 
House may be worth more consideration than Mr Brooke 
seemed to think. It clearly would not work well in relation 
to the Foreign Office ; or in connection with any policy 
that was a straight issue between the parties. But it is 
worth considering in relation to the colonies, for example, 
and very possibly the Home Office. Members have recently 
been unduly worried at their inability to thrust their noses 
into the day-to-day operations of the nationalised industries. 
There is a rather stronger case, despite their ability to ask 
questions in the House, for wondering whether they might 
not benefit from more scope for inquiring into day-to-day 
operations in Whitehall. 


Pruning a Crown Privilege 


AST week the Lord Chancellor told the House of Lords 
[ of certain proposed modifications in the use of Crown 
privilege to withhold certain documents in court cases. 
This privilege has become important since 1947, when the 
Crown Proceedings Act made the Crown liable in tort or in 
delict in the same way as private persons. 
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The privilege can be claimed for two classes of document. 
The first is the kind of document where disclosure would. 
injure the public interest, for example by endangering public 
security or prejudicing diplomatic relations. The second 
is the document which is withheld in “ the interests of the 
proper functioning of the public service.” The Govern- 
ment will continue (quite rightly) to use its privilege in the 
first class of document, but it will narrow the second: class 
by freeing from it some of the sorts of documents that are 
most frequently involved in litigation. Unfortunately, 
however, it is not going to free enough. Very broadly, the 
Government’s policy will apparently be to provide the court 
with such documents as the reports of accidents in which a 
Government employee or premises are involved (thus 
meeting, for example, the strictures passed on it in a 
notorious recent case when privilege was claimed for a 
report by a prison doctor which might have been relevant to 
a claim for negligence against the Crown) ; to be very cagey 
about producing reports by service doctors or welfare 
authorities in divorce cases ; and flatly to refuse to produce 
departmental memoranda and minutes, even in cases where 
a plaintiff is seeking to show that a Minister has acted 
ultra vires or on wrong principles. 

In defending this last decision, the Lord Chancellor 
maintained that it was important that civil servants should 
be able to commit their opinions freely to paper, in the 
knowledge that they would not be produced in court. The 
Government has therefore rejected the Bar Council’s sug- 
gestion that a judge, and not the Minister concerned, should 
decide whether a document should be withheld ; the Lord 
Chancellor argued that the judge would consider a par- 
ticular document as such, rather than the effect onthe public 
service of disclosing the class to which it belonged. Any- 
body acquainted with Whitehall will understand the pres- 
sures that have led to this decision. But they are pressures _ 
of a thoroughly undesirable kind. The Government ought 
to lean over backwards to assist the judicial process ; in order 
to save civil servants’ faces it is instead leaning over as far 
as it dare—and much further than it ought—in precisely the 
opposite direction. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Time Grows Short in 
Cyprus 


Str—At the conclusion of your article of 
June 2nd, you state that the political 


programme you outline “may under- 
estimate the strength of Turkish feeling.” 

It most certainly would do so. Experi- 
ence has shown the resolution of each 
Balkan nation not to submit to the rule 
of the other. And has-it not been 
demonstrated only too often to the 
various national minorities that even the 
most liberal constitution, purporting 10 
guarantee their rights, is in practice little 
more than verbiage ? 

The course you propose would create 
just such a situation since under the 
constitution Greek Cypriots would 
“enjoy an elected majority”: it follows 
that Turkish Cypriots would be reduced 
to the status of a permanent minority. 
A change would have been brought 
about, but for the worse ; an internal 
strife would have been transformed into 
a far more dangerous external one with 
Turkey. The ordinary westerner might 
give a sigh of relief at such a “ final 
settiement,” but perhaps in Cyprus, 
Greece and Turkey moderates would see 
only that the extremists had won. 

In the House recently doubts were 
expressed on both sides as to the efficacy 
of the principle of self-determination. It 
is the first time that a western govern- 
ment has recognised—and before irre- 
parable damage has been done—that 
stubborn facts can stand in the way of 
its simple application in this atea of 
mixed populations. The Government 
has chosen a harder way in refraining 
from a short-cut solution on that high- 
sounding phrase. The insinuation that 
this is on account of oil interests casts 
no slur on the present Government, only 
on previous ones and on those western 
statesmen who disposed of similar 
intricate Eastern and Central European 
problems in too careless a manner. 

There is need for deeper and more 
original thinking than automatic resort 
to the panacea which has been a catas- 
trophic failure whenever it has been 
applied in this part of the old world.— 
Yours faithfully, Leo GESTETNER 
Hampstead, N.W.3 


Kashmir and Goa 


Str—In The Economist of June 9th you 
write, in regard to Kashmir, of “a 
legalistic attitude ironically akin to the 
Portuguese position on Goa.” The 
Portuguese attitude in regard to Goa 
does not rest on mere legalistic grounds. 
There are many other reasons for the 
Portuguese to stay in Goa: historical 
(the Portuguese have been there for just 
under 500 years) ; moral (Portugal can- 


not trade people who feel themselves to 
be Portuguese); religious (Goa is a 
centre of Christianity and roughly half 


of the population is Catholic) ; racial (it. 


is an acknowledged fact that there is no 
race prejudice in Goa and that the 
Goans have full Portuguese citizen- 
ship) ; political (Goa is an integral part 
of the Portuguese nation) ; and, finally, 
cultural reasons (the Goans are 
“westernised” in their outlook and 
in the Indian Union they feel them- 
selves to be foreigners). But what 
you write is true enough: at least it 
uncovers the two faces of Mr Nehru. 
When the Portuguese use the legal argu- 
ment, Mr Nehru brushes it aside ; when 
he himself claims Kashmir for legal 
reasons, he wants all the world to side 
with him. 

One last point. The Indian claim 
to Goa is now ten years old. During 
these ten years no agitation has been 
traced in Goa and no significant 
number of Goans abroad have shown 
any willingness-to join India. What has 
happened is just the opposite. Is it not 
time for Mr Nehru to give up his 
ridiculous claim ? To make a mistake 


is natural. But to insist on it!—Yours 
faithfully, M. DA SILVA 
London, Wt 


Leave in the Civil Service 


Str—The recent vote in favour of the 
Government’s offer on pay and leave by 
the conference of the Civil Service 
Clerical Association indicates that these 
proposals will be generally accepted and 
come into force on July Ist. 

I find it remarkable that there has been 
no public reaction whatsoever to the 
Government’s proposals. The Royal 
Commission in their report recom- 
mended a very drastic reduction in leave 
amounting in some grades to nearly half. 
The Civil Service Association naturally 
refused point blank to accept such cuts 
and the Treasury were quick to appre- 
ciate that unilateral enforcement was 
impractical, Accordingly there were 
negotiations of which the present 
package proposals are the result. 

The Government’s proposals are that 
civil servants now in post shall suffer 
virtually no cuts in leave, the only 
changes to be consequential ones: arising 
out of the replacement of the six-day 
week by the 10}-day fortnight. The civil 
servant of the future, however, is to be 
sacrificed on the altar of the Royal Com- 
mission’s principles and his leave will be 
limited on the basis laid down in their 
report. In other words we are witnessing 
the creation of a class structure within 
the Civil Service dictated only by the 
date of entry to its ranks. This is not the 
first time that the Government has dis- 
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tinguished between present and future 
civil servants. 

The argument in favour of the 
Government’s proposals is that future 
civil servants will know the conditions of 
entry and can stay out if they so wish. 
Although superficially attractive, the 
contention is not a valid one, for it 
implies that the would-be civil servant 
has freedom to contract whereas clearly 
he is in no position to negotiate on the 
terms of his engagement. Moreover, 
taken to its logical conclusion, the 
Government ought not to have general 
conditions of service at all, but should 
instead make individual contracts and 
thus obtain the best possible terms from 
each entrant. 

Surely the only reasonable principle 
governing the condition in the Civil Ser- 
vice ought to be the work done and 
responsibility carried in each grade. 
There is no room for distinction based 
on dates of entry. 

The consequences of the present pro- 
posals are obvious." The quality of the 
Civil Service will deteriorate since the 
generous leave allowances which have 
been an. attraction in the past will have 
gone. In view of the enhanced economic 
importance of the Civil Service today, it 
behoves the public to safeguard this 
quality. If it is right for civil servants 
in post to retain the present scale of leave, 
then the taxpayer should be prepared to 
bear the small additional cost involved 
in giving future entrants the same terms 
of service.—Yours faithfully, 

C. W. KOENIGSBERGER 
London, N.W.2 


Disinflation by Funding 


Sm—Your article and ensuing letters 
lead me to raise some layman’s queries. 

Whilst it is not denied that funding 
can deflate, has the technique of control 
of inflation by subsequent funding 
resulted in milder or more rampant 
inflations ? It seems that funding has 
never cured the endemic tendency to 
inflation in all economies where money 
power is centralised even though it may 
have procured a halt for breath. 

Might this not be due to the fact that 
funding is an easy way out for those 
who have over-spent ? The harshness 
of the measure falls on the less vocal 
(and often financially naive) section of 
the populace who still persist in buying, 
or are willy-nilly saddled with, long- 
term fixed interest obligations. Gradu- 
ally, distrust of such obligations may 
force the authorities away from orthodox 
funding or into more naked methods of 
enforcing their will. 

If we wish to avoid either unpleasant- 
ness, cannot some means be found of 
controlling the spending ? This may be 
a begging of the whole issue, but by 
Control is meant action before spending 
is undertaken and not after. Theoreti- 
cally we may have such control. I 
don’t know. But, if so, how may it be 
made effective ?—Yours faithfully, 

. LAYMAN 

[We nope. return ne. ses difficult a 
controversial questions of mon 
very shortly.—Eprtor.] ae 
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Books & Publications 





Arms and Men 
OF WAR PRO- 


ADMINISTRATION 
DUCTION. 

By J. D. Scott and Richard Hughes. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 556 pages. 
37s. 6d. 


MIRACLE OF WORLD WAR II. 

By Francis Walton. 

New York and London: The Macmillan 
Company. 587 pages. 52s. 6d. $7.50. 


‘7? the student of public affairs the 
seventeenth volume of the British 
civil history of the second world war 
may be the most interesting ; it is cer- 
tainly one of the most readable. The 
names of the authors lead one to expect 
clarity and wit in the writing, and their 
own experience of affairs at the centre 
of two of the Ministries described is re- 
flected in their appreciation of how 
things really happened: 
at these levels documents give little real 
guidance ; matters of importance are dis- 
cussed and settled by word of mouth 
by those with authority to settle them 
out of hand: the action taken goes on 
to official paper, perhaps, but seldom 
the full reasons for it: more im- 
portant the proposal the more likely it 
is to be scribbled on an old envelope, 
and administrative suggestions from 
comparatively exalted quarters that are 
unacceptable are more usually “lost” 
than contraminuted. 
It is this atmosphere which makes it 
hard for the historian who was not him- 
self in the history to do justice to the 
power of individuals in influencing 
events. ea 
The history is one of contrast. The 
Admiralty remained one body control- 
ling both ships in action and ships in 
building: writing the history of its pro- 
duction administration is “ painting 
a face.” Despite the geographical split 
between Whitehall and Bath, the organ- 
isation remained basically unchanged. 
The Ministry of Aircraft Production, 
torn from the Air Ministry in 1940, 
suffered at first from the calculated lack 
of administrative order that contributed 
to the short-term successes of Lord 
Beaverbrook and makes it impos- 
sible for the official historian to con- 
tinue to refer to persons by their func- 
tional title. On the Minister’s departure 
to the more resistant organism of the 
Ministry of Supply, Map, after changes 
of structure which followed the coming 
and going of persons of importance, 
settled down to a well-planned existence. 
The Ministry of Supply differed in 
the great number of Directors-General 
in the organisation chart, but this was 
only an expression of the widely diffuse 
and unconnected production problems 
that were the responsibility of that Min- 


istry. The shifts of power were less 
dramatic, perhaps because so much 
resided throughout in the hands of the 
eminent civil servant who recently re- 
tired from the War Office. 

The Ministry of Production followed 
a succession of committees of varying 
authority charged with the central 
balancing of production. It began un- 
easily because its functions appeared to 
other departments to be controlling 
rather than co-ordinating. Much of its 
strength came from the development of 
the Joint War Production Staff towards 
the co-ordination of production and 
strategy, a function that had earlier been 
performed by the Defence Committee 
(Supply) under the chairmanship of the 
Prime Minister. 

By the second half of 1943 it began 
to be realised that a working machine 
had come into being. The test came 
when reductions in some programmes 
and shifts of production and labour 
became necessary in order to secure the 
required balance of the armed forces and 
their equipment. By this time the cen- 
tral planning organisations knew what 
was happening and could forecast the 
effect of change; production depart- 
ments could enforce their authority ; 
and regional organisations were geared 
to follow through the detailed conse- 
quences of dzcisions taken centrally. In 
the field of American supplies, co- 
ordination became necessary earlier, and 
in the later stages the combined approach 
under the leadership of the Ministry of 
Production became highly effective. 

This book can be recommended to 
other historians, to students of the theory 
of administration, to lovers of state plan- 
ning (who may get little comfort) and 
to those who were entangled in the 
events described. These may appreciate 
more clearly what was happening around 
them than they did at the time. 

Mr Walton’s book, by contrast, is a 
history of the achievements of American 
war production told from the point of 
view of industry, rather from that 
of officials. Its great virtue is his under- 
standing of the problems on the factory 
floor that were caused by the shift from 
passenger cars to aeroplanes, from hard- 
ware to machine guns, from sewing 
machines to aircraft instruments. 
Especially interesting is his exposition of 
the problems of fitting military designs 
to the normal American production lay- 
out. In the case of British and Conti- 
nental equipment, such as the Merlin 
engine and the Oerlikon Gun, compicte 
re-design of thousands of parts was 
necessary before production could begin. 
The initial growth of production of all 
military equipment was hampered by 
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th.e wide use in American industry of the 
specially designed, single-purpose, 
machine tool. And a further problem 
arose from the paradox that, although 
the majority of military weapons are 
used only for a fraction of their potential 
life, being either abandoned or destroyed 
or never used, yet the manufacturing 
tolerance required is of necessity far 
closer than in normal engineering 
practice. 

Mr Walton shows how the British and 
French contracts placed before Pearl 
Harbour developed war capacity particu- 
larly among firms not normally in the 
armament business (the specialists were 
reserved for American army needs). But 
he surely over-emphasises the harmful 
effect which lend-lease had upon Ameri- 
can production, and forgets that the 
recipients were fighting to. survive until 
American production was a reality. Few 
of them would accept the conclusion 
that in the distribution of lend-lease 
there was “ no vigilance, no careful study 
of cases.” 

He is scathing about Roosevelt’s pro- 
duction directives for 1942 and 1943. Of 
course, the figures were high, wide and 
handsome, but they had the touch of 
imaginative unreason which made Busi- 
ness and the Administration realise how 
vast was the need: and in the end these 
objectives were on the whole achieved. 


Presidential Phenomenon 


EISENHOWER THE PRESIDENT. 

By Merlo J. Pusey. 

New York and London: The Macmillan 
Company. 300 pages. 2ls. 


Re that appear in leap years 
about leading American politicians 
inevitably invite consideration as cam- 
paign biographies. So regarded, Mr 
Merlo Pusey’s “ Eisenhower the Presi- 
dent” deserves high marks. It is free 
from nonsense, errors and gross lauda- 
tion. It contains a certain amount of 
information damaging to its subject and 
at several points the author takes issue 
with his hero, as well as frequently with 
his entourage. The stock myths are 
sparingly invoked, there is a total absence 
—well, almost total—of saccharine about 
the private life, family history and 
spiritual experiences of its subject, and 
the whole product is presented in highly 
literate prose and paragraphs of more 
than one sentence. In fact, as one reads 
on, the conviction increases that this is 
meant to be something more than the 
opening shot in the 1956 campaign. 
However, if one looks at “ Eisenhower 
the President” in this other light, if 
one starts applying to it the standards 
that Pusey’s earlier exercise in 
biography, “Charles Evans Hughes,” 
suggests, then pleased surprise gives way 
to serious disappointment. The 
then takes on the less pleasing aspect of a 
biography too brief to include a frank 
presentation of the hero’s weaknesses 
and errors—for instance, the “Let 
Asians fight Asians” phase of the 1952 
campaign—but at the same time spacious 
enough to contain such confidential 
material from the White House files as 
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that giving a highly favourable account, 
from the Administration’s point of view, 
of the Indochina crisis of 1954 This is 
selective biography. It will indeed add 
to our knowledge of these years, but 
only if we can fill in for ourselves what 
Mr: Pusey does not give us. Again, it s 


repeatediy apparent that the author has 
re criticisms im his mind than get 


to his page, bur this can only be learnt 
f his silences—abour Mr 


ownell, for example. 
More surprisingly, Mr Pusey nev 
seems to appreciate 


v 

what 2 truly remark- 
, he has chosen to 
expound—e President more popular 
than amy other im the history of the 
Republic, who has achieved the goal of 
every politician of wimning the credit for 
z\i his admimistranon’s successes without 


2 


giits of personality, skill in salesmanship, 
er happy commmection of planetary 
influences, Mr Pusey never seems to 
inguire. Yet ine year when scemimely 
nothing except 2 bouncy cardiogram 
—« perhaps a ~“*beily-ache ”"—can 
prevent Mr Eisenhower's re-ciection 
this would seem the imteresting question 
to ask amd at least to try 20 answer. 


End of the Unsinkable 


4 NIGHT TO REMEMBER 
By Waker Lord. 


Lomgweats. 199 peers i165 


N 1927, when Mr Lord was a small 
ber. he crossed the Arlamnc m the 
Olyanpec, the Titemc’s sister ship. 
Already. m seems, the disaster of 1912 
had cast ms obsessive spell ower bem 
His researches imto what happened 
during the last nime hours of the Tusamc 
im the freemmg waters of the Norcth 
Aranoc began with badgering the 
Ofempic stewards ; they have stretched 
over [Wemty years spent m assembling 
evidence, studying comiemporary reports, 
analysing testimony given at the official 
imQuiries, and imterviewing survivors. In 
this book, he presents a synopex “ You 
were there” account of an awful, specil- 
bundime drsaster that remains rooted in 
the mnagimanon of millons who have a 


much iess compulszve recollection of 
innumerable borrors that occurred m 


two world wars. 

Whar explams the bold that the sink- 
ing of the Tuaemec sull exerts over men's 
minds today > One element must surely 
be the unfoidime of a tragedy so ciassi- 


false confidence of man posing humseif 
S2arasi mature as ifs mam theme, and the 
confrontation of 2.200 men. women and 
ciukiren, 23 courageous and 25 craven as 
most, with 2 three-te-onme chance of 
escapeng death at 2 moment when they 
were never more self-assured or, as they 
thought, more secure. 

Mi Lord's method ss mumutely detailed 
—for some tastes, perhaps, almost 2 
powwsizste—and no one ss ever likely 
come mearer to setumg down precisely 
what occurred. what was saki_ and 
people did between 11.40 p= on 


a8 


- 


ae 


mixed with the trivial—as in war itself. 
he night baker was impressed with the 
collision because it upset a pan of rolls 
about the floor. Some people collected 
fragments of ice as souvenirs. Below 
decks, the boatswain gave the crew half 
an hour to live. In the first class 
smoking room, bridge had been resumed. 
No alarm, no bells, no sirens; polite 
knocking at cab doors, unhurried 
dressing and the donning of hiebelts. 
And ail this ume the builder of the 
Titec, Thomas Andrews, knew that 
with five compartments flooded - the 
unsinkabie was doomtd. Ten miles 
away, the 6,000-ton freighter Cal:forman 
had tried to warn the Tutamic of icebergs, 
only to be told to get off the air ; and 
by the time that the Tuamc started to 
send SOS signals the Cahferman’s radio 
was manned, not by the wireless opera- 
tor, but bw the third officer, an amateur 
who could not make the set work 
There is biter irony im so much of 
the Tuamc’s story: devoted service 
(mome greater than the Carparkia’s work 
of rescue) mixed with gross blunder- 
ime; the “best traditions of the sea™ 
as exemplified by Second Officer Charlies 
Lightoller, confused with some of the 
worst behaviour ‘although one finds x 
difficult, at this distance, utterly to con- 
demn those who failed under so agonis- 
img a test) ; the bad buck that ran against 
the odds even of this perilous gambie 
against ice im the North Atlantic at such 
@ sezson ; the madequate and yet only 
half-filled lifeboats. Nome of the “ifs” 
came to the rescue of the Tutamc that 
meht, and men are still somehow chas- 
tened because their fathers were arrogant 
enough to suppose thar they might. 


The South Slavs 


PEASANTS. POLITICS, AND ECO- 
NOMIC CHANGE IN YUGOSLAVIA. 
By jozo Tomasevich 

Stamford Unccernty Press. 
Cumberiege. 733 pages. 60s. 


London : 


T os a rare and exhilarating experience 
to read a first-class book abou: the 
South Slav people. Iss rather general 
scholarly character of the work. The 
author's maim comcern is to describe con- 
dimoms and changes im life among Jurgo- 
slay peasants from the begimming of the 
twenuerh cemrury to the cutbreak of the 
Second World War. Thais is no mean 
task simce the South Slers are divided 
imco many diferent groups living im 
G@fferent climatc and geographical 
regioms and with widely diverse his- 
torxal amd soczal backgrounds The 
problem of how eo treat them a: a whole 
has stumped many 2 writer before 
Undeterred. Dr Tomasevich tackles the 


om agrmculture—which comstitetes the. 


major part of the book—with «z short 
secnon outhmung the hestory from ecarties: 
years of the peoples and regens that now 
comstitute Jugosiawa 
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It might be said that the book is top 
heavy, as the short political section gives 
broad outlines, lacking in depth and 
detai’, while the account of peasants and 
agdculture is jong, penetrating and 
detailed in the highest degree. But it 
is clear that the author’s decision to 
include some political history, however 
brief, is justified, since many readers 
could not understand the agricultural 
problems without some knowledge of 
the historical setting, and the lives of 
peasants cannot be divorced from the 
political life of the countries they live in. 
The political history in parts one and 
two (covering the results of the First 
World War) and the first chapter of 
part three is written with admirable 
lucidity. Here, and throughout the book, 
the author is not afraid to state his views 
on controversial matters, and although 
himself 2 Jugoslav by origin, his opinions 
are singularly free from prejudice. 

The rest of part three gives a careful 
analysis (with the aid of many tables and 
charts) of the numerous factors affecting 
peasant life and agricultural work. Dr 
Tomasevich is neither stunned by nor 
anxious to stun his readers with his 
massive collection of statistical data. He 
shrewdly recognises that the use of 
statistics can often be misleading and 
that many of the sources available on 
this subject are weak. Nor is he one of 
the dry-as-dust or neutral-at-all-costs 
historians. He grew up himself in one 
of the poorest regions of Jugoslavia and 
he shows a deep understanding of 
peasant life and awareness of peasants 
as human individuals. ~ 

Overpopulation and underproduction 
en, the land together with lack of ade- 
quate investment and credit for agricul- 
ture have long been the curse of the 
Jugoslay peasant Here at last full 
material is made available for study 
of these problems ; there are excellent 
foommetes and bibliography. Some 
further material on the growth and 
movernem of population has been made 
available in Jugoslavia since this book 
Went to press, and a carping critic might 
say that Iess than full attention has been 
paid to Slovenia ; but there is no doubt 
that this is an outstanding book unlikely 
to be superseded for a long time to come. 


Living With the Cold War 


THE PATTERN OF WORLD 
CONFLICT. 

By G. L. Arnold. 

New York: The Dial Press. London: 


Allen and Unwin. 256 pages. 21s. 


Ts real issue ” in the contemporary 
world, writes Mr G. L. Arnold, 
“es between libertarian revolution- 
anes and others who can envisage the 
transformation of society only in terms 
of the Soviet experience since 1917.” 
This is the basic theme of a powerful, 
acutely argued and pungently written 
book. The author believes that the 
political analyst can best help the politi- 
cian “by reducing his concepts to the 
sort of methodical order that corresponds 
wo the world we actually live in,” and 
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he finds the most significant feature of 
this world in the “long-term processes 
released by the collapse of the nine- 
teenth-century system of world trade.” 

The international division of labour 
originally created by the European indus- 
trial revolution “could last only until 
the outlying regions had begun to build 
. up their own industries.” In these out- 
lying regions economic backwardness 
has been linked with political subordi- 
nation to industrialised powers, and 
modern nationalist movements seek to 
put an end to both conditions. But 
they are confronted with great diffi- 
culties in modernising themselves ; hence 
the attraction of the idea of “rapid 
economic development under dictatorial 
control,” which draws them towards the 
Communist solution of their problems. 
Mr Arnold claims that the Soviet Union 
has achieved extraordinary results in 
high-speed industrialisation because “ no 
other political system could have starved 
the population quite so effectively.” The 
human cost of such a system is not 
enough to discredit it in stagnant, over- 
populated societies with no traditions of 
democracy, and in the author’s view the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America will move towards 
Communism unléss the West enables 
them to make the economic transition 
more easily by means of large-scale 
capital aid. 

Mr Arnold does not regard economic 
aid as a substitute for armaments in the 
defence of the West, but as a necessary 
supplement to them. The cold war, he 


argues, is “a struggle to determine the 
character of the society about to emerge 
from the impact of modern technology 
upon countries hitherto outside the his- 
torical mainstream.” For the West to 
win it would be to “ make co-existence 
possible,” since only with prolonged 
failure to expand beyond their present 
limits will the Communists “‘come to 
recognise that the remainder of the 
world cannot be pressed into the strait- 
jacket imposed on their own society.” 
Until then the-Westefn nations “ must 
learn to live with the cold war, even if it 
lasts a generation.” 


Public Libraries 


THE CHANCE TO READ. 
By Lionel McColvin. 
Phoenix House. 284 pages. 35s. 
See welfare is notoriously a dull 
subject, not amenable to the lively 

treatment which the recorders of wars, 
divorces, prize fights or mountaineering 
can bring to bear. And such interest as 
most people can muster in social welfare 
concentrates in the main on its battles— 
prescription charges, old age pensions, 
comprehensive schools and the like. A 
book about so old-established, uncontro- 
versial and above all so cheap a service 
as the public libraries cannot expect to 
arouse passions. Except, of course, 
among librarians; and this exception 
will guarantee a good sale. 

Mr McColvin devotes the greater part 
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of his book to a survey of the public” 
library services of the world, and in this 
most people will find something of 
interest. The bibliophile on holiday will 
learn that he must avoid Toulouse and 
Lyons (Closed in August); the Russo- 
phile can rejoice to know that in the 
Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Re- 
public 65 “bookmobiles” had in 1950 
an average readership of 1,650 per van ; 
there is a tantalisingly brief reference to 
the Bush Book Club of Queensland ; 
French-speaking Quebec, it appears, 
looks to France for its books, but its 
Catholicism recoils from much of what 
it finds there. 

Such argument as the book has is a 
plea for attractiveness in public library 
facilities, and for freedom from the kind 
of censorship that is imposed in Quebec 
and elsewhere. (Subtler problems of 
unofficial censorship nearer home are not 
touched on.) The habit of library use 
is a delicate plant, which will be stunted 
and even destroyed by discourteous 
service, inconvenient hours, dreary 
premises, or charges for borrowing. So 
if library services are to be provided 
from public funds, they should be given 
ungrudgingly, or the expenditure will 
fail to secure its objects ; and these funds 
should not be used to further propa- 
ganda or partisan causes. Since, in these 
respects, Mr McColvin’s strictures are 
directed at foreign libraries, his English 
fellow-librarians may be imagined as 
glowing self-righteously over this book, 
and thrusting it upon their readers’ 
notice. 
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have no further fear he will lose his way.” 
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to widen the knowledge of many more 
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that giving a highly favourable account, 
from the Administration’s point of view, 
of the Indochina crisis of 1954.» This is 
selective biography. It will indeed add 
to our knowledge of these years, but 
only if we can fill in for ourselves what 
Mr Pusey does not give us. Again, it is 
repeatedly apparent that the author has 
more criticisms in his mind than get 
on to his page, but this can only be learnt 
by a study of his silences—about Mr 
Brownell, for example. 

More surprisingly, Mr Pusey never 
seems to appreciate what a truly remark- 
able phenomenon he has chosen to 
expound—a President more popular 
than any other in the history of the 
Republic, who has achieved the goal of 
every politician of winning the credit for 
all his administration’s successes without 
being blamed for any of its failures. How 
this has been done, by what remarkable 
gifts of personality, skill in salesmanship, 
or happy conjunction of planetary 
influences, Mr Pusey never seems to 
inquire. Yet ina year when séemingly 
nothing except a bouncy cardiogram 
—or perhaps a “ belly-ache ”—can 
prevent Mr _ Eisenhower’s re-election 
this would seem the interesting question 
to ask and at least to try to answer. 


End of the Unsinkable 


A NIGHT TO REMEMBER, 
By Walter Lord. 
Longmans. 199 pages. 16s. 


N 1927, when Mr Lord was a small 
boy, he crossed the Atlantic in the 
Olympic, the Titanic’s sister ship. 
Already, it seems, the disaster of 1912 
had cast its obsessive spell over him. 
His researches into what happened 
during the last nine hours of the Titanic 
in the freezing waters of the North 
Atlantic began with badgering the 
Olympic stewards ; they have stretched 
over twenty years spent in assembling 
evidence, studying contemporary reports, 
analysing testimony given at the official 
inquiries, and interviewing survivors. In 
this book, he presents a synoptic “ You 
were there” 
binding disaster that remains rooted in 
the imagination of millions who have a 
much less compulsive recollection of 
innumerable horrors that occurred in 
two world wars...” 

What explains the hold that the sink- 
ing of the Titanic still exerts over men’s 
minds today > One element must surely 
be the unfolding of a tragedy so classi- 
cal in its elements and so strictly 
governed by the dramatic unities—the 
false confidence of man posing himself 
against nature as its main theme, and the 
confrontation of 2,200 men, women and 
children, as courageous and as craven as 
most, with a three-to-one chance of 
escaping death at a moment when they 
were never more self-assured or, as they 
thought, more secure. 

Mr Lord’s method is minutely detailed 
—for some tastes, perhaps, almost too 
pointiliste—and no one is ever likely to 
come nearer to setting down precisely 
what occurred, what was said, and what 
people did between 11.40 p.m. on April 


account of an awful, spell-' 


14, 1912, when the Titanic struck the 
iceberg, and 8.30 on the following morn- 
ing, when the Carpathia had picked up 
the 700 survivors. The momentous 1s 
mixed with the trivial—as in war itself. 
The night baker was impressed with the 
collision because it upset a pan of rolls 
about the floor. Some people collected 
fragments of ice as souvenirs. Below 
decks, the boatswain gave the crew half 
an hour to live. In the first class 
smoking room, bridge had been resumed. 
No alarm, no bells, no sirens ; polite 
knocking at cabin doors, unhurried 
dressing and the donning of lifebelts. 
And all this time the builder of the 
Titanic, Thomas Andrews, knew that 
with five compartments flooded the 
unsinkable was doomtd. Ten miles 
away, the 6,000-ton freighter Californian 
had tried to warn the Titanic of icebergs, 
only to be told to get off the air; and 
by the time that the Titanic started to 
send SOS signals the Californian’s radio 
was manned, not by the wireless opera- 
tor, but by the third officer, an amateur 
who could not make the set. work. 
There is bitter irony in so much of 
the Titanic’s story: devoted service 
(none greater than the Carpathia’s work 
of rescue) mixed with gross blunder- 
ing; the “best traditions of the sea” 
as exemplified by Second Officer Charles 
Lightoller, confused with some of the 
worst behaviour (although one finds it 
difficult, at this distance, utterly to con- 
demn those who failed under so agonis- 
ing a test) ; the bad luck that ran against 
the odds even of this perilous gamble 
against ice in the North Atlantic at such 
a season ; the inadequate and yet only 
half-filled lifeboats. None of the “ ifs” 
came to the rescue of the Titanic that 
night, and men are still somehow chas- 
tened because their fathers were arrogant 
enough to suppose that they might. 


The South Slavs 


PEASANTS, POLITICS, AND ECO- 
NOMIC CHANGE IN YUGOSLAVIA. 

By Jozo Tomasevich. 
Stanford University 
Cumberlege. 


Press. 
755 pages. 60s. 


London: 


i> is a rare and exhilarating experience 
to read a first-class book about the 
South Slav people. Its rather general 
title belies the detailed, scientific and 
scholarly character of the work. The 
author’s main concern is to describe con- 
ditions and changes in life among Jugo- 
siav peasants from the beginning of the 
twentieth century to the outbreak of the 
Second World War. This is no mean 
task since the South Slavs are divided 
into many different groups living in 
different climatic and geographical 
regions and with widely diverse his- 
torical and social backgrounds. The 
problem of how to treat them as a whole 
has stumped many a writer before. 
Undeterred, Dr Tomasevich tackles the 
problem boldly by prefacing the section 
on agriculture—which constitutes the 
major part of the book—with a short 
section outlining the history from earliest 
years of the peoples and regions that now 
constitute Jugoslavia. 
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It might be said that the book is top 
heavy, as the short political section gives 
broad outlines, lacking in depth and 
detail, while the account of peasants and 
agdculture is long, penetrating and 
detailed in the highest degree. But it 
is clear that the author’s decision to 
include some political history, however 
brief, is justified, since many readers 
could not understand the agricultural 
problems without some knowledge of 
the historical setting, and the lives of 
peasants cannot be divorced from the 
political life of the countries they live in. 
The political history in parts one and 
two (covering the results of the First 
World War) and the first chapter of 
part three is written with admirable 
lucidity. Here, and throughout the book, 
the author is not afraid to state his views 
on controversial matters, and although 
himself a Jugoslav by origin, his opinions 
are singularly free from prejudice. 

The rest of part three gives a careful 
analysis (with the aid of many tables and 
charts) of the numerous factors affecting 
peasant life and agricultural work. Dr 
Tomasevich is neither stunned by nor 
anxious to stun his readers with his 
massive collection of statistical data. He 
shrewdly recognises that the use of 
statistics can often be misleading and 
that many of the sources available on 
this subject are weak. Nor is he one of 
the dry-as-dust or neutral-at-all-costs 
historians. He grew up himself in one 
of the poorest regions of Jugoslavia and 
he shows a deep understanding of 
peasant life and awareness of peasants 
as human individuals. ° 

Overpopulation and underproduction 
on the land together with lack of ade- 
quate investment and credit for agricul- 
ture have long been the curse of the 
Jugoslavy peasant. Here at last full 
material is made available for study 
of these problems; there are excellent 
footnotes and bibliography. Some 
further material on the growth and 
movement of population has been made 
available in Jugoslavia since this book 
went to press, and a carping critic might 
say that less than full attention has been 
paid. to Slovenia ; but there is no doubt 
that this is an outstanding book unlikely 
to be superseded for a long time to come. 


Living With the Cold War 


THE PATTERN OF WORLD 
CONFLICT. 

By G. L. Arnold. 

New York: The Dial Press. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 256 pages. 21s. 


~ TB real issue ” in the contemporary 
world, writes Mr G. L. Arnold, 
“lies between libertarian revolution- 
aries and others who can envisage the 
transformation of society only in terms 
of the Soviet experience since 1917.” 
This is the basic theme of a powerful, 
acutely argued and pungently written 
book. The author believes that the 
political analyst can best help the politi- 
cian “by reducing his concepts to the 
sort of methodical order that corresponds 
to the world we actually live in,” and 
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he finds the most significant feature of 
this world in the “long-term processes 
released by the collapse of the nine- 
teenth-century system of world trade.” 

The international division of labour 
originally created by the European indus- 
trial revolution “could last only until 
the outlying regions had begun to build 
. up their own industries.” In these out- 
lying regions economic backwardness 
has been linked with political subordi- 
nation to industrialised powers, and 
modern nationalist movements seek to 
put an end to both conditions. But 
they are confronted with great diffi- 
culties in modernising themselves ; hence 
the attraction of the idea of “rapid 
economic development under dictatorial 
control,” which draws them towards the 
Communist solution of their problems. 
Mr Arnold claims that the Soviet Union 
has achieved extraordinary results in 
high-speed industrialisation because “ no 
other political system could have starved 
the population quite so effectively.” The 
human cost of such a system is not 
enough to discredit it in stagnant, over- 
populated societies with no traditions of 
democracy, and in the author’s view the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America will move towards 
Communism unléss the West enables 
them to make the economic transition 
more easily by means of large-scale 
capital aid. 

Mr Arnold does not regard economic 
aid as a substitute for armaments in the 
defence of the West, but as a necessary 
supplement to them. The cold war, he 


argues, is “a struggle to determine the 
character of the society about to emerge 
from the impact of modern technology 
upon countries hitherto outside the his- 
torical mainstream.” For the West to 
win it would be to “ make co-existence 
possible,” since only with prolonged 
failure to expand beyond their present 
limits will the Communists “‘come to 
recognise that the remainder of the 
world cannot be pressed into the strait- 
jacket imposed on their own society.” 
Until then the Westetn nations “ must 
learn to live with the cold war, even if it 
lasts a generation.” 


Public Libraries 


THE CHANCE TO READ. 
By Lionel McColvin. 
Phoenix House. 284 pages. 35s. 


Renee welfare is notoriously a dull 
subject, not amenable to the lively 
treatment which the recorders of wars, 
divorces, prize fights or mountaineering 
can bring to bear. And such interest as 
most people can muster in social welfare 
concentrates in the main on its battles— 
prescription charges, old age pensions, 
comprehensive schools and the like. A 
book about so old-established, uncontro- 
versial and above all so cheap a service 
as the public libraries cannot expect to 
arouse passions. Except, of course, 
among librarians; and this exception 
will guarantee a good sale. 

Mr McColvin devotes the greater part 
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of his book to a survey of the public” 


library services of the world, and in this 
most people will find something of 
interest. The bibliophile on holiday will 
learn that he must avoid Toulouse and 
Lyons (Closed in August); the Russo- 
phile can rejoice to know that in the 
Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Re- 
public 65 “bookmobiles” had in 1950 
an average readership of 1,650 per van ; 
there is a tantalisingly brief reference to 
the Bush Book Club of Queensland ; 
French-speaking Quebec, it appears, 
looks to France for its books, but its 
Catholicism recoils from much of what 
it finds there. 

Such argument as the book has is a 
plea for attractiveness in public library 
facilities, and for freedom from the kind 
of censorship that is imposed in Quebec 
and elsewhere. (Subtler problems of 
unofficial censorship nearer home are not 
touched on.) The habit of library use 
is a delicate plant, which will be stunted 
and even destroyed by discourteous 
service, inconvenient hours, dreary 
premises, or charges for borrowing. So 
if library services are to be provided 
from public funds, they should be given 
ungrudgingly, or the expenditure will 
fail to secure its objects ; and these funds 
should not be used to further propa- 
ganda or partisan causes. Since, in these 
respects, Mr McColvin’s strictures are 
directed at foreign libraries, his English 
fellow-librarians may be imagined as 
glowing self-righteously over this: book, 
and thrusting it upon their readers’ 
notice. 
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**An admirable index and glossary make it 
an excellent reference book . . . worthy of 
study by mature investors as well as novices.” 

Sir Oscar Hobson in News Chronicle. 


“It seems to me to meet all the need of new 
investors and I would be surprised if it failed 
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Sweden m Monochrome 


A HISTORY OF SWEDEN. 
By Ingvar Andersson. 
Weidenfeld and-Nicolson. 487 pages. 36s. 


Spang HECKSCHER, | the 
great Swedish economic historian, 
once remarked that a small country had 
no right to demand thar its history be 
studied, merely because it had happened. 
His own survey of Swedish economic 
history, translated into English two years 
ago, brilliantly revealed the interest of 
Swedish history: in particular the late 
but dramatic. transformation of a country 
with a primitive agrarian economy into 
a major European power controlling a 
Baltic empire, an achievement based on 
a monopoly of copper supplies and on 
the development of a high-grade iron 
industry. Dr. Andersson’s general his- 
tory of Sweden from the early Middle 
Ages to the present day, now translated, 
is a concise and balanced survey by a 
distinguished Swedish historian whose 
own work has centred on the sixteenth 
century. 

In a stimulating introduction Professor 
Michael Roberts defines the problems 
and issues of Swedish history, stressing 
its many facets and its highly individual 
structure. Asking whether it is possible 
“to read without excitement the extra- 
ordinary epic of Sweden’s rise to great- 
ness,” he explains that for him “ Swedish 
history has this challenging quality: that 
it is almost impossible to approach it 
without taking sides.” But if the 
appetite is whetted by Professor 
Roberts’s analysis and enthusiasm and 
by his emphasis on the importance of 
Sweden’s role in the relations between 
Russia and the West, it is too quickly 
sated by Dr Andersson’s cautious and 
detached treatment. The constant feud 
between the monarchy and the nobility, 
the main theme of Sweden’s internal 
political history, the ability of the metal- 
lurgical industries to meet technological 
challenges, the epic story of Sweden’s 
military conquests and defeats, are pre- 
sented in monochrome. The internecine 
struggle between the “ Hats” and the 
“Caps” in the eighteenth century re- 
quires more explanation to make it intel- 
ligible and interesting to English 
readers ; while Swedish foreign policy, 
constantly sensitive to Russian strength, 
needs to be expounded with the aid of 
better maps than those provided. 

Mr Roberts tells us that among 
Swedish historians academic contro- 
versy runs high upon a score of crucial 
issues, and praises Dr Andersson for 
being dispassionate and judicious. In 
this useful textbook Dr Andersson’s 
caution makes it easier to appreciate the 
lack of passion than the quality of his 
judgments. 


Cyprus Out of Date 


CYPRUS CHALLENGE. 
By Percy Arnold. 
The Hogarth Press. 222 pages. 21s. 


Lo is a pleasantly written detailed 
account of an editorship in Cyprus 
during the war years. Mr Percy Arnold 


succeeded the late Mr W. J. Makin as 


Editor of the Cyprus Post and held the 
position for two and a half years cover- 
ing 1943 to 1945. During this time he 
swallowed the Enosis case hook, line and 
sinker, and the book might well have 
been written by any of the Archbishop’s 
supporters except that these might 
not have been so intemperate in 
their attacks on the Cyprus Govern- 
ment and its British officials. Copious 
quotations are given from _ the 
columns of the paper and this makes 
the whole book appear rather out 
of date. In the year 1956, reading the 
title “Cyprus Challenge” one thinks at 
least of the Archbishop and of Eoka, but 
the whole story ends with the end of the 
war. It has much elaborate sarcasm and 
great quantities of small beer. There is 
an apparently well-informed chapter on 
cabaret girls and an interesting page 
devoted to a pair of Siamese twins in a 
bottle. There are also one or two mis- 
prints and mis-spellings. 


It is true that British officials in 
Cyprus have, in the past, made many 
mistakes and for various reasons, but it 
is asking too much to expect us to believe 
that all the British officials, both in 
Cyprus and in London, were complete 
fools all the time. One detail may be 
noted. In the treatment of AKEL 
Mr Arnold prefers to regard it as a 
genuine labour movement and seems to 
criticise the way in which it was “har- 
ried” by the Cyprus Government of 
those days. But more recent develop- 
ments have proved those officials to have 
been right, for AKEL has since blos- 
somed out as the main Moscow-led 
agency in Cyprus, organised by Moscow- 
trained leaders and financed by Soviet 
funds. The record of AKEL has been 
consistently anti-British, and it came as 
no surprise when the present Cyprus 
Government outlawed the organisation 
and banned its newspapers last 
December. 

The book ends when Mr Arnold is, 
apparently, thinking aloud as he stands 
by the rail of the ship that is bearing him 
away from Cyprus. He muses on the past 
and refiects how centuries earlier 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion had himself been 
in the same waters “ bringing to an end 
the long Greek rule of Cyprus.” But 
the cold fact is that, Greek emotionalism 
apart, Cyprus never at any time formed 
part of any Greek state and, despite 
Mr Arnold’s Enotist friends, the culture 


of the island today is not Hellenic but 
Byzantine. 


Shorter Notices 


THE HISTORY OF THE FACULTY OF 
ACTUARIES IN SCOTLAND 1856-1956. 
By Andrew Rutherford Davidson. 

The Faculty of Actuaries, Edinburgh. 
290 pages. 20s. 


The Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland has 
been celebrating its centenary this week. 
Mr Andrew Davidson’s book is something 
more than a ceremonial volume marking 
this happy event. There is, naturally, much 
of domestic history in his account of the 
Faculty’s march from the Victorian epoch 
into the Second Elizabethan; but Mr 
Davidson also conveys to the general reader 
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a picture of the qualities that make the 
complete actuary — intellectual liveliness, 
practical caution, the gift of imaginative 
inference from facts that have been 
scrupulously gathered and _ logically pro- 
cessed. The contribution of members of 
the Faculty to this art of forward-looking 
measurement has its deserved monument in 
these pages. 
. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE IN ENGLISH 
LAW. 

By R. L. Travers. 

Duckworth. 112 pages. 7s. 6d. 


This is a valiant but only partially suc- 
cessful attempt to compress the law relating 
to husband and wife into 112 small pages. 
Apart from the fact that the book is marred 
by inadequate proof reading and a few 
out-of-date expressions, its arrangement is 
in places illogical and its use of material 
uneconomic. For example, in the chapters 
on ending a marriage it would surely be 
better to begin with the reasons for which 
it can be ended instead of the three bars 
that make it impossible to obtain a divorce. 
Again, it is not relevant to take up space in 
describing the law of education: if every- 
thing relating to children were to be 
included, the book would have to be much 
larger. With a more ruthless revision and 
polishing, this would have been a good 
short companion to the Royal Commission’s 
report. As it is, it can only take its place 
as one of a number. 


* 
TURKEY. 
By Geoffrey Lewis. 
Benn. 212 pages 21s. 


This book is a new contribution to the 
publisher’s Nations of the Modern World 
Series ; it is not simpiy a tevised version of 
the |book on Turkey published in this 
series by Dr Toynbee and Mr Kenneth 
Kirkwood in 1926. The first part of the 
book begins with an excellent summary of 
the chief institutions and history of the 
Ottoman Empire and goes on to trace the 
development of the Turkish Republic 
right up to 1955. The second part deals 
with various aspects of modern Turkey 
from mineral resources and communications 
to the modern Turkish character and the 
attitude towards religion, It is full of facts 
and figures and contains some shrewd com- 
ments, but the author is not so successful 
in distinguishing the wood from the trees 
as he is in the first part of the book ; and 
it is a pity that there is not a more adequate 
analysis of the important economic prob- 
lems facing Turkey today. But on the 
whole this is a good and useful back- 
ground introduction to Turkey. 


Books Received 


New ZEALAND Now: Second edition. 
By Oliver Duff. Allen and Unwin. 
pages. 12s. 6d. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE WorLD ECONOMY. 

Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations, Rome. London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 82 pages. 5s. 
Tue Stock EXCHANGE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 
1956: Volume I. 
Thomas Skinner. 
Volumes: £8. 


BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 1956. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 536 pages. From 
£4 4s. according to binding. 


PuBLic CAPITAL FORMATION IN AUSTRALIA: 
Estimates 1860-1900. 

By N. G. Butlin and H. de Meel. The 
Australian National University, Canberra. 
226 pages. No price given. 
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What a difference the Towelmaster Service makes. 
Instead of sad, sopping roller towels or overflowing 
paper bins you have this gleaming white cabinet, offer- 
ing a length of clean, soft, dry towel to every user—at 
all times. Why, from the point of view of prestige alone, 
the Towelmaster is a fine investment. And the cost? 
Only 5/- for a roll 45 yards long—enough to dry 180 


pairs of hands. ; 
There is no capital outlay. You can budget precisely 


* 





the Advance 


Towelmaste? sevice 


ensures* a clean, dry towel for everyone every time 
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for the year ahead. A minimum of two cabinets is in- 
stalled and maintained free of charge. All you pay is 
5/- for each roll of towelling used. Minimum usage is 
one roll per cabinet per week. 

And the Towelmaster is as efficient as it looks. Pull 
gently and down comes a length of snowy-white towel, 
sufficient for a really good dry. The used lengths auto- 
matically roll themselves back into the cabinet out of 
sight (into a separate compartment, of course). 


The people to contact are: Advance Linen Services Ltd. (Dept. A7), 
Stratton House, Piccadilly, London W.1. ‘Telephone: Mayfair 8886 


We collect and deliver every week; you always have a spare roll in reserve for each cabinet. 
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y THE BRISTOL OLYMPUS is in full production at 12,000 ib thrust without reheat. 
= Avro Vulcan bombers for the Royal Air Force are powered by the Olympus and it 
is the engine fitted to the English Electric Canberra which holds the world’s 
height record. No other engine can produce so much power at high altitude, or 
match it in economy of fuel consumption. These qualities are also those required 
of an engine for commercial airline use and a civil version of the Olympus is now 

available to the world’s operators. : 
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BRISTOL AERO-ENGINES LIMITED, 72a ee 
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AMERICAN SURVEY fs prepared partly tm 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





Inside Story 


Washington, D.C. 

RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S “ bellyache” may be 

less of a medical worry than his heart attack, but it 
comes at a more awkward moment. When he was last out 
of action Congress was not in session and there was a general 
lull in developments abroad. Now he has gone back 
into hospital just as his leadership has suffered a sharp 
rebuff in the House of Representatives and amid a cluster 
of disturbing signs that American foreign policy is wilting 
from lack of lucidity at the top. 

The first important meeting the President had to miss 
was one with the leaders of both parties in the Senate ; 
he had hoped to persuade them to put back part of the 
$1.1 billion which the House had just sliced off next year’s 
foreign aid programme in spite of his direct appeal against 
such a cut. Nor is this the only legislation that is thrown 
into danger. In an election year Congress likes to pack up 
early and the four to six weeks of the President’s convales- 
cence will coincide with the period in which legislative 
measures of special importance to him will perish if they 
are not pressed, 

Even more serious is the unhappy vagueness in which 
his enforced absence leaves American foreign policy. For 
this the President himself was partly responsible. Two 
days before he was taken ill he tried at his press conference 
to remove the fuzziness about military pacts and neutralism 
which had come over Congress. But for once his briefing 
system broke down. Although over 80 per cent of the 
cut in foreign aid had been made in military assistance 
because the House Foreign Affairs Committee had the 
impression that the European members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation had ceased to take their military 
obligations seriously, Mr Eisenhower spoke as if the main 
difficulty was over economic aid to neutrals. In an unpre- 
pared speech before questions began, he outlined what 
appeared to be a new American doctrine on the subject 
of neutralism, but one which unfortunately had not been 
cleared with the State Department. 

After recalling that the United States had been neutral 
for a century and a half, Mr Eisenhower made two points. 
The first was that the existence of neutrals might even turn 
out to be to America’s advantage since an attack on such 
a country would outrage world opinion more than would 
any trouble involving a member of a military pact. The 
White House promptly retracted the implications of this 
naive observation, but Mr Eisenhower’s further point was 
taken more seriously in Washington because it seemed in 
line with earlier official ruminations. He insisted that the 


term “neutral” when used in connection with military 


alliances must not be confused with neutrality “as between 
right and wrong or decency or indecency.” He added that 
on Saturday the Secretary of State would “ etch [the details] 
clearly in simple form for us so that we can all understand 
exactly what it is we are trying to do.” On Saturday Mr 
Dulles obliged. He said that 
the principle of neutrality, which pretends that a nation 
can best gain safety for itself by being indifferent to the 
fate of others . . . has increasingly become an obsolete 
conception and, except under very exceptional circum- 
stances, it is an immoral and shortsighted conception, 
Mr Dulles had doubtless remembered that the next guest 
due in Washington was not Mr Nehru but Dr Adenauer 
and that the foreign aid programme had béen cut primarily 
because of the failure of German divisions to! join the 
Nato forces. The immediate need for a fit and vigorous 
President to give decisive shape to American policy was 
thus dramatically displayed at the very moment of Mr 
Eisenhower’s physical collapse. 


* 


It would be less necessary to insist on the unavoidabie 
effects of his second illness were it not for the over-zealous 
efforts of doctors and politicians to prove that no one could 
be fitter than he for another four years in the highest office. 
No sooner had the President been operated upon than a 
stream of assurances was passed out to the waiting news- 
papermen that he would be able to stand for a second term, 
that he would be playing golf again in mid-August—this 
tends to be treated as a standard | of his ability to run the 
country—and that he would be in better condition as the 
result of the illness than he was before. Since this was 
also said about his heart attack it not unnaturally provoked 
the comment that it would only require an ulcer to make 
Mr Eisenhower immortal. As before, Mr Adams, the 
President’s Chief Assistant, and Mr Hagerty, his Press 
Secretary, moved into the hospital and smoothly began to 
demonstraje that the President was still at the helm. 

All discussion of this subject is of course bedevilled by 
the fact that the Republicans do not think they can win 
the next election with any candidate except Mr Eisenhower. 
It was bad enough last September, but there would now be 
less than five months in which to build up any conceivable 
successor into a national figure. In these conditions the 
candidate would probably have to be the Vice President, 
Mr Nixon, but even many of his admirers admit that, 
utterly unwarranted as they feel this to be, he does arouse 
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a degree of dislike that amounts almost to revulsion among 
far too many people. 

On the Democratic side the presidential nomination has 
become much more worth having just as Mr Adlai Stevenson 
has eliminated Senator Kefauver. But on Saturday, the day 
after the President fell ill, Governor Harriman of New 
York threw his hat in the ring—literally, since he was at 
the convention of the Hatters’ Union, replying to an appeal 
by another labour leader that he take himself out of Mr 
Stevenson’s way. At the nominating convention Mr 
Harriman will have some ninety-four votes from New York 
' delegates and some support from the Rocky Mountains, 
where his father builc the Union Pacific Railway. A great 
unanswered question is whether he has any assurance that 
he will be able to pick up votes that have been pledged 
to Mr Kefauver. Mr Stevenson’s managers tend to think 
that their candidate’s real danger is not that he will be 
defeated by Mr Harriman, but that a deadlock will be 
created between them, to the benefit of a compromise figure 
such as Senator Symington. 

In any case the Democrats are a long way from being 
out of the wood. The President may well find it morally 
impossible to let his party down by withdrawing, and many 
Americans would then probably give him their votes as a 
present to make him feel better and to rebuke those who 
had the bad taste to talk about his condition. Moreover, both 
parties might be wrong in thinking that no other Republican 
could win. Mr Stevenson is at his wits’ end to find an 
issue that is both worthy of him and attractive to the voters. 
They are bored: with foreign policy, civil rights for Negroes 
will probably blow up in the Democrats’ faces at their 
convention, and the embers of the farm revolt seem to be 
flickering rather low. 


Yankee, Go Home! | 


6 Se support its impassioned plea for more giant bombers 
capable of flying from the United States to an enemy 
target and back, the Strategic Air Command has been 
arguing that America’s foreign bases are becoming less and 
less secure. Recent developments in such widely scattered 
places as Iceland, Morocco and the Philippines appear to 
substantiate this analysis. Iceland formally notified the 
United States this week that it was seeking a revision of the 
defence treaty of 1951 with a view to obtaining the with- 
drawal of American forces. It is still possible that the 
Icelandic elections, due on June 24th, will lead to the 
reversal of a policy voted by parliament in March, but it is 
unlikely. Consequently, some 4,500 airmen and army per- 
sonnel may be compelled to leave vital strategic installations 
built at a cost of $150 million. Not only would this evacua- 
tion seriously imperil the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion’s northern defences and the American outposts in 
Greenland, but it might encourage other reluctant hosts 
to follow Iceland’s heady example. 

The situation in Morocco is somewhat less urgent but 
even more complex. Under agreements negotiated with 


France in 1950, the United States set up four Air Force 
bases, a naval air base and a radar system extending from 
north of Oujda to Marrakesh—at a total cost of more than 
‘$450 million. Now that France has recognised Moroccan 
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independence, the status and future of these installations 
aie in doubt. The Moroccan government is saying that no 
previous pacts concern it and that the United States must 
negotiate directly with Rabat. While maintaining that it 
has bought the land involved, the French government seems 
prepared to support the Sultan’s position. It is probable 
that the Moroccans will want a large annual payment in 
exchange for American use of the bases, but up to now the 
State Department has been strongly opposed to “ rental ” 
arrangements of any kind. The problem of sovereignty 
and of the precise status of American installations in a 
recently established nation is also arising in the Philippines. 
President Magsaysay is asking that American claims of 
sovereignty over Philippine stations be replaced by a long- 
term leasing agreement. 

There are, however, two foreign areas from which Ameri- 
can strategists can draw comfort. Shortly before leaving for 
the United States, Dr Adenauer announced that the Federal 
Republic would contribute part of the cost of maintaining 
American forces in western Germany for another fiscal 
year. Although the amount, about $140 million, is only a 
third of the contribution made in the last fiscal year, it 
represents a useful compromise, Finally, there were indica- 
tions that American forces might acquire two or three more 
bases in Spain—the one place where the Department of 
Defence feels that there is little risk of eviction. 


Boom in Plans 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


NLESS the President’s latest illness makes business- 

men pull in their spending plans, their outlays on new 
plant and equipment in the third quarter of this year will 
reach the record annual rate of $36.7 billion. These ex- 
penditures should therefore do even more to offset the 
expected decline in economic activity during that quarter 
than they did to counter the effects of the soft spots in 
automobiles and housing during the earlier part of the year. 
This latest survey of spending plans, which comes jointly 
from the Department of Commerce and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, confirms the more detailed findings 
of the similar but broader survey conducted in April and 
early May by the Department of Economics of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 

The McGraw-Hill survey covers a very wide sample of 
industrial companies and examines their programmes as far 
ahead as the end of 1959. It provides data not only on 
plans for investment, but also on how companies expect 
this investment to develop, in terms of future capacity, 
future sales, introduction of new products and stability of 
output. This is, therefore, a summary of business thinking 
about prospects for the next four years. It suggests that 
capital investment, in new factories and other productive 
equipment, which has traditionally been the most unstable 
element in the United States economy, may well turn out 
to be the most stable in the years ahead. 

The first, and most important, fact reported is that 
businessmen now plan to continue spending on new plants 
and equipment at an extremely high level until 1960. The 
sharp rise in capital investment which began in 1955, and 
has continued strongly into 1956, is only the start of a long 
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term trend. Plans for 1957 already amount to $39 billion, 
about the same as for 1956, and far above the $30 billion in- 
vested in new plants during 1955. In the past McGraw- 
Hill surveys have always shown a sharp drop in plans for 
the more distant years—indicating a lack of definite inten- 
tions—but there is no such decline in the preliminary plans 
for 1958 and 1959, which are also far above 1955. 

This may reflect a need for larger investment than in 
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earlier periods, or a greater tendency to plan ahead. Appar- 
ently both factors exist. Companies covered by the survey 
are increasing their research activity greatly, and as a result 
new products and processes are likely to be introduced with 
great rapidity. Nearly a third of the firms are 
devoting a significant share of their 1956 capital investment 
to new products, and probably two-thirds are installing 
new cost-reducing processes; this turnover of products 
and processes is expected to increase in the years ahead, and 
will obviously require new investment of a continuous 
nature. As a consequence, many more concerns are now 
planning on a long-range basis. Almost 90 per cent of the 
companies surveyed by McGraw-Hill this year were able 
to give investment plans as far ahead as 1959, compared 
with less than 50 per cent in a similar survey in 1948. In 
many individual companies and industries—including the 
oil and electricity industries, and a wide variety of manu- 
facturing firms—the peak for such capital outlay is planned, 
not for 1956, but for one of the next three years. McGraw- 
Hill also surveyed the makers of capital goods, who report 
that, for the first time they can remember, customers are 
asking for steady delivery-of machinery over four or five 
year periods, instead of bunching all orders into a single 
boom year. 

It is in manufacturing industry that the changes in 
technology, the drive for new investment and the increasing 
tendency to plan ahead all show up most clearly. Manu- 
facturing companies, as a group, plan to increase capital 
investment by 48 per cent in dollar terms in 1956 over 1955 
and to maintain or increase spending again in 1957, and 
probably in 1958 and 1959 as well. In physical terms, 
manufacturing industries will increase their capacity by 8 
per cent in 1956, and by an estimated 18 to 20 per cent 
in the following three years. They expect total sales of 
manufactured goods to increase by 24 per cent between 
1955 and 1959, with at least half the increase coming from 
new products. The largest increases in capital investment 
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this year will be in the automobile industry (up 81 per cent 
to $2 billion) and in steel and chemicals. Tremendous 
expansion is also under way in the aluminium, pulp and 
paper, rubber and cement industries. The automobile 
industry is expanding its assembly lines, to avoid the expen- 


sive overtime required in 1955, and also the supporting 


plants which manufacture components. Moreover the 
automobile industry is spending large amounts this year on 
facilities for new models, and off even more automatic 
processes. 

Some observers question whether the car makers will, 
in fact, need all the new equipment they have planned, now 
that automobile demand is running behind their original 
estimates. The same question might be asked about expan- 
sion in other lines. Total manufacturing capacity is now 
almost 50 per cent greater than before the Korean war, and 
another 15 per cent in the next two years—as indicated by 
this survey—might be a great deal to absorb. Admittedly, 
at the end of 1955, many companies had too little capacity 
in reserve to feel comfortable, but excess facilities will appear 
soon enough should business slacken any further. 

The answer to this question may be found in the supple- 
mentary survey which McGraw-Hill conducted among the 
makers of equipment. This showed no great pressure to 
hasten deliveries. In fact, the impression is that much of 
the new capacity scheduled for 1956 and early 1957 may 
actually be delivered somewhat later. As already noted, 
companies are thinking in terms of programmes spread over 
three or four years, without much emphasis on the near- 
term dates. In the case of heavy equipment, such as that for 
the steel industry, there are serious shortages of \items like 
heavy steel plates and forgings, large electric motors and 
roller bearings, which will mean delays in any case. If 
equipment deliveries are stretched out, expenditure in 1956 
will be less and in the succeeding years somewhat more. 
The problem of sudden excess capacity will not then occur 
to the same extent. 

The plans of manufacturing industry, for the entire four- 
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year period from 1956 to 1959, show a total increase in 
capacity that is roughly in line with the trend of sales. This 
is a very different situation from that in the late nineteen- 
twenties, when capacity was expanded in a manner that 
could not have been justified by the wildest sales forecast. 
It would not be surprising if some construction is slowed 
down in the next few months, particularly in the motor 
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industry, but in general these adjustments may be no greater 
than would in any case have been necessitated by the tight 
supply of materials. It is important to remember that only 
about half of all capital investment is going for expansion— 
the rest is for modernisation, dictated by the rapid pace of 
technical advance. Of the amount invested in expansion, 
again perhips half is for the development of new products 
or processes. This imparts a stability to the present rate 
of capital investment ‘Which would. not be found in an 
economy with less interest in innovation. 


More Power to Them 


NCE again the perennial debate between the pro- 
ponents of public or private financing of electric 
and nuclear power is obscuring an important issue of policy, 
The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has been holding 
hearings to determine whether present plans for the develop- 
ment of atomic power for peaceful uses are adequate or 
whether the United States is falling seriously behind Russia 
both in the technology and the actual building of reactors. 
A group of Democratic Congressmen, led by Senator Gore 
of Tennessee and Representative Holifield of California, 
think that a “ crash programme ” is needed if the American 
lead is to be maintained_or even if the United States is to 
keep up with the Soviet Union. Mr Gore believes that the 
United Kingdom may also be forging ahead of the United 
States in the design and construction of reactors both for 
use at home and for export. Consequently, he has put 
forward a Bill authorising the Atomic Energy Commission 
t» spend between $500 million and $1 billion for the con- 
struction of six nuclear power plants. 

Mr Strauss, the chairman of the AEC, flatly opposes this 
scheme on the ground that America—with its reserves of 
natural fuel—does not need to engage in a “ kilowatt race ” 
with Russia. Moreover, he argues that a “crash pro- 
gramme” financed out of public funds would lead to the 
construction of uneconomic and already obsolescent types 
of reactors and would divert resources and. scarce manpower 
» from research. Mr Strauss asserted that the United States 
was still well ahead of all other countries in the development 
of peaceful uses for atomic energy and promised that the 
AEC would continue to build experimental prototypes of 
every promising reactor in order to find “the safest and 
most economic.” All Mr Strauss wanted from Congress 
was that it should provide some form of government insur- 
ance against accidents in nuclear power reactors and that 
it should take steps to overcome the drastic shortage of 
engineers and technicians. 

As the hearings developed, however, these complex issues 
were overshadowed by politics. Democrats and labour 
leaders lined up behind Senator Gore, while Republicans 
and industrialists accused him of trying to “ nationalise ” 
electricity. As if to disprove Mr Gore, the privately owned 
electricity companies set up a nuclear “task force” and 
announced that they had, to date, put aside over $300 million 
to design and construct atomic power plants with a total 
capacity exceeding 1.1 million kilowatts. Simultaneously, 
the AEC signed its first actual contract providing federal 
funds to help a private firm—the Yankee Atomic Electric 
Company in New England—-to build and operate a plant 
generating electricity from atomic fuel. Finally, President 
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Eisenhower added another $112 million to the $1,816 
million he had already asked Congress to appropriate for 
atomic energy in the fi year starting July Ist; the 
additional money is to accelerate the development and pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons and of atomic power plants for 
civilian use. 


Petrol Century 


HE “100-octane petrol” campaign, which has just 
started in Britain, began in America last February. First 
to claim its century there was the Sun Oil Company, which 
installed in its service stations in Florida a pump dispensing 
five grades of petrol, blended on the spot to suit the 
motorist’s exact requirements, An answer to this challenge 


-sdon came from the Esso Standard Oil Company, which 


introduced this month a new top-grade petrol, sold as an 
addition to the company’s existing premium and regular 
grades. The new “Golden Esso-Extra” has an octane 
number of over 100 (research rating), and sells in New Jersey 
for about 32 cents a gallon. This compares with 29 cents a 
gallon for the existing premium grades which have an 
average quality of about 97 octane. The motorist is thus 
expected to pay an extra 3 cents a gallon for the privilege of 
calling at the golden pump. The Socony Vacuum Company, 
unwilling to break away from the traditional two grades of 
petrol, has countered by raising the octane numbers of both. 

-Esso contends that 20 per cent of the 1956 cars cannot 
give their best performance even on the present 97 octane 
premium petrol, and that by 1960 half of the cars on the 
road will need higher quality petrol than is now available. 
But if only two grades were sold, and the quality of the 
top grade increased, many motorists who do not need the 
higher quality fuel might be forced to pay for it. The 
three grade system also means that, since less of the very 
top quality has to be produced, refinery costs can be kept 
down. Similar thinking is behind the Sun Company’s 
innovation, but Esso claims that it is cheaper to blend new 
grades of petrol at the refinery than at the pump. Socony 
Vacuum, by keeping to two grades, avoids the expense of 
new special pumps, which both Sun and Esso have to install. 

In its trans-Atlantic crossing, the “ 100-octane -petrol ” 
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‘A good day’s work’ 


Judging by the expression of 
==> quiet satisfaction on his face, 





M done a good day’s work at 
Ashford Market. But we'd like 
to draw his attention to another 
good job of work—the building 
of Ashford’s new power station (Ashford ‘B’), the largest 
post-war diesel generating station in the country. Despite 
the swamp-like nature of the site, the construction was 
completed in less than fifteen months. 

EMERGENCY MEASURE. At the end of the war, after 
a five-year building gap, the country’s electricity capacity 


was 20% short of requirements. At Ashford the 
power is provided by five 2MW Mirrlees/Brush diesel- 
electric generating sets. The engines are Mirrlees K VSS 
type 12-cylinder vee-form engines — each direct coupled 
to a Brush 2,000 kW alternator. As the need was urgent, 
Brush diesel-electric stations were the obvious answer. 
The Brush Group produces 
about a third of the total 
U.K. output of industrial 
diesel engines and generating 
sets — and is the world’s 
largest exporter of this type 
of equipment. 


THE Brush Group Limitep + WORLD’S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 


DUKE STREET ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD-MIRRLEES, BICKERTON & DAY LTD-J, & H. MCLAREN LTD-THE NATIONAL GAS & OIL ENGINECO. LTD: PETTERS LTD 
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JUNE ISSUE THE SIGN OF 


PETROLEUM EFFECTIVE BANKING 
OUTLOOK 


COVERS THESE TIMELY TOPICS 








e@ Special Company Survey— 
Outlook for Natural Gas Sales & Prices 





e@ Stock Market’s Appraisal of Earning Power and ‘ : . 
Dividends of Standard New Jersey, Texas Co., Businessmen recognize this seal as the 
Socony, Standard of California, Gulf, British 
Petroleum, Royal Dutch Petroleum and Shell 
Transport & Trading Co. 


e Oil Finding Success in Canada vs West Texas 
e Gas Producers Slated to Supply Canada’s New Pipe 


sign of effective banking services in London, 


New York—and throughout the world. 





Lines THE HANOVER BANK 
e Oil Company Outlays Exceed Income (Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 
Pri 
@ Nearby Oil Strike Hikes Interest in Lybia’s Con- : LONDON .. 4 15 Carlos Place’ W.i- 
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campaign has changed little in appearance. And _ the 
motorist, be he British or American, may perhaps be for- 
given for wondering, as he reaches into his pocket, whether 
he will be able to make much use, in the dense city traffic 
and ubiquitous speed limits, of his super quality petrol 
in his ultra high compression engine. 


Crowded Channels 


Washington, D.C, 


N the past television has brought congressional investi- 

gations into the homes of millions of viewers. Now the 
television industry itself is being investigated and studied by 
no fewer than three congressional committees, the Federal 
Communications Commission and the Department of Jus- 
tice. The major networks are being charged with exercising 
an “economic stranglehold” on the entire industry. But 
what lies behind this alleged monopoly is one of the most 
baffling problems faced by both the industry and the 
government—nature’s perverse refusal to supply enough 
proper radio frequencies .for television and all the other 
uses to which frequencies are put. More precisely, the 
problem is not the absolute lack of frequencies but the 
complete failure of the government’s previous efforts to 
find a way of making enough of them available to television. 


* 


When television first began, a decade ago, the Federal 
Communications Commission allotted it twelve channels in 
the so-called “ very high frequency” (VHF) range. Trans- 
missions in this range have an unpredictable habit of 
penetrating beyond the horizon and a station may have a 
radius of as much as 150 miles, depending partly on the 
height of the transmitting tower. Automatically, this situ- 
ation created a limit to the number of frequencies that 
could be apportioned to individual cities without causing 
interference. The problem is most acute in the crowded 
eastern part of the country where a town such as Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, with nearly 200,000 inhabitants, is in 
the radius of interference of Philadelphia, Schenectady, 
New York City and New Haven. Consequently Bridge- 
port could not be allowed to share even one of the twelve 
channels. And if one were allotted to it at the expense of 
New York, this would not only deprive New Yorkers of 
some of their choice of programmes but might also deprive 
Bridgeporters as well. For at the moment they can receive 
almost all of the New York channels on their sets, and 
there is much doubt whether a local station could survive 
the competition. In short, with a twelve-channel VHF 
system, there is an insoluble conflict between two major 
objectives: variety and competition for as many viewers 
as possible among programmes on the one hand, and, on 
the other, local ‘broadcasting to encourage community 
interests. 

Five years ago, the FCC thought it had found the answer 
to the dilemma. It opened up a band of 70 frequencies in 
the “ultra high frequency” (UHF) range for television 
and scattered new UHF allocations among 1,240 communi- 
ties. Most of the cities which already had VHF channels 
got additional UHF ones. Moreover, the commission set 
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aside a number of these new allocations, particularly in 
the larger cities, exclusively for educational television, to 
be sponsored by non-profit organizations. Theoretically 
the system was ideal. Each community of any size could 
have at least one local station, and all could have more 
variety. 

But there were two. flaws. First, UHF is technically 
inferior to VHF in that a given transmitter invariably 
reaches fe zer homes and reception is often bad. Second, and 
more important, people with VHF sets would not pay the 
$50 to $100 needed to convert their sets to receive UHF. 
Without conversion there is no audience, and with no 
audience there are no advertisers. The results have been 
dismal. Of some 325 applications for UHF stations 
approved by the FCC, only 95 have resulted in stations 
that are still on the air. The applicants in 170 cases 
decided that wisdom was the better part of valour and 
never built the station ; another 58 made the effort but 
have since gone out of business. Many of the 95 still 
operating are in an extremely shaky condition. Realists 
have arrived at a simple rule of thumb: no UHF station 
is likely to succeed if people in its viewing area already 
have available two or more VHF channels. 

The failure of UHF would be bad enough, but there is 
another fundamental problem. For television, like radio, 
operates under a network system, in which the contents. of 
programmes are supplied by a central organisation in Néw 
York. Local affiliates are theoretically free to accept or 
reject network programmes, but since they are the best (or 
at least apparently the most popular) they are seldom 
turned down, particularly during the best viewing hours in 
the evening. But as half of the country’s largest centres of 
population have only two channels, and as there are two 
strong networks with affiliates in all of them, the operation of 
a third or fourth network, which everyone considers 
desirable, is under a formidable economic handicap. Already 
one of the original four networks has collapsed, and! the third, 
the American Broadcasting Company, is only barely 
managing to keep its head above water. 

Many solutions are proposed for this problem, but most 
are wildly impracticable for one main reason: they would 
require millions of viewers, who are now reasonably satis- 
fied with what they have, either to convert their sets to 
UHF or to lose one or more of the channels they can now 
watch. The one formula with a possible chance of success 
bears the ominous name of “ non-disruptive deintermix- 
ture.” It might make possible as many as a score of UHF 
“ islands ” in a VHF sea: 


= 


If it is granted that UHF as a nationwide system is 
already dead, probably the best proposal to improve the 
present structure comes from those who would find a way 
of providing perhaps another twenty-five VHF stations out 
of the present twelve channels. This could be done partly 
through the use of directional antennae to cut down inter- 
ference. One plan, for example, would increase from 52 
to 84 the number of leading centres of population that 
could have at least three competing stations. By putting 


into commercial use the VHF channels previously reserved 
for education, the ideal of competition could be achieved 
in nearly all the 100 major centres which have 8§ per cent 
of the- country’s homes. Obviously such a plan would 
greatly improve the chances for survival of the American 
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Broadcasting Company and would broaden the choice of 
programmes for millions of people. 

Outside of this plan—which would make no contribution 
whatever to the other objective of more local programmes 
—the only hope appears to be in the allocation of more 
VHF channels to television. This means taking them away 
from the military services. Here again, it would-be neces- 
sary to convert-sets, but at a lesser cost than for the recep- 
tion of UHF. Furthermore, manufacturers could easily 
switch to 15- or 20-channel VHF sets without much 
additional cost and eventually, it is hoped, all sets would 
be able to receive all channels. With this kind of system, 
every community of any size could have at least one channel 
without any problem of interference. 

All of these matters are now before the FCC and are 
being watched closely by fully half the members of Con- 
gress whose constituents will be affected by the outcome. 
Whatever emerges from the proceedings, it now seems 
almost a foregone conclusion that the great-experiment of 
UHF has been a failure. The 36,000,000 families who 
have television sets have exercised their inalienable right 
not to pay money to be educated or to have their local 
communities more fully represented in the television 
spectrum. 


English-Speaking Affairs 


OWADAYS the American programme for foreign aid 

usually seems to be considered newsworthy only 
during the annual arguments over the quantity of dollars 
which the American taxpayer is to provide and during the 
equally regular criticisms of the use which is being made 
of those dollars. As a result the general public in Britain 
and elsewhere is seldom reminded of the constructive 
generosity which inspired, and still inspires, the pro- 
gramme or of the many good things, more lasting than 
dollars, that have come out of it. Nor does the average 
Englishman realise the extent to which foreign aid has been 
changed from an emergency scheme into a permanent 
American undertaking. This second point is hardly brought 
out enough in the survey’ of foreign aid which has just 
been published under the joint auspices of the English- 
Speaking Union and the British American Associates. But 
there is much timeliness in a pamphlet which, in twenty 
factual pages, explains the development of ten years of 
foreign aid, from the Marshall Plan through the Korean 
War, when aid became mutual, up to the moment when 
military co-operation seemed to have achicved its purpose 
of containing Russia’s armed strength and when technical 
assistance began to counter the alternative Soviet 
_ bid to dominate the backward areas of the world with 
ploughshares instead of guns. 

Another survey,, about to appear from the same group, 
is of a simpler type but also serves admirably the purpose 
of collecting together background information which is 
otherwise to be found only in a number of different sources. 
In compressing the essentials of the United States into “a 
pocketful of facts,” a few have inevitably been a little 
distorted and a few squeezed out. Nevertheless this 


~ ‘United States Aid to the World 1945-55. The Commonwealth- 
American Current Affairs Unit, 37 Charles Street, London, W.1. 
ls. 3d 

“USA in Brief. 


Is. 6d. 
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pamphlet would be a very suitable introduction to put in 
the pocket of any Briton visiting the United States for the 
first time. But as long as exchange restrictions prevent most 
ordinary Britons from visiting the United States for the 
first or any other time, the introductions have to be per- 
formed on this side of the Atlantic. For the last three 
years the Commonwealth-American Current Affairs Unit 
has been supplying a solid factual basis for Anglo-American 
understanding, something which, rather surprisingly, is not 
provided by any other body in the same easily available 
and unpretentious way. It would be a pity if, through lack 
of funds, the unit had to be closed down or absorbed in 
some other organisation which could not give such con- 
centrated attention to the educational work. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The National Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People has been banned in Alabama, on the 
ground that it has caused “ irreparable injury to the pro- 
perty and civil rights ” of the people of the state by helping 
to organise the boycott of buses by Negroes in Montgomery 
and by “ employing ” two Negro women to seek admission 
to the all-white state university. 


* 


The Senate has passed a Bill, which has still to be con- 
sidered by the House, which imposes new and much stiffer 
penalties for possessing, smuggling or trading in heroin, 
the drug which is said to be used by 80 per cent of all 
addicts in the United States. The Bill makes it possible 
for the death penalty to be imposed .on people who sell 
heroin to juveniles or who are convicted for the third time 


of peddling the drug. 
* 


Preliminary results of the latest survey by the New York 
Stock Exchange indicate that there are now about 8 million 
shareholders in the United States, compared with 6,500,000 
early in 1952. Over half are women and on the average 
each holds shares in four different companies. 


* 


The Secretary of Agriculture has now decided, after 
further study of the new Farm Act and a certain amount of 
pressure from Congress, that this year farmers whose crops 
suffer from drought or other natural causes may benefit 
from the soil bank scheme, as well as those who plough 
under crops already planted. Next year farmers will not 
be eligible unless they leave land actually idle and crops 
unplanted. 

* 


The State of Louisiana has won the latest round in its 
dispute with the United States over whether its offshore 
boundaries is three leagues, about 10} miles, out to sea as 
the state claims or 3 miles as the federal government argues. 
The question is pending in the Supreme Court, but mean- 
while the Department of the Interier has been obliged to 
put off leasing potential oil-bearing tracts in the area 
under dispute by an order made in a state court. 
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The case of Leptinotarsa decemlineata . . . 


To farmers in many countries of 
Western Europe the result of an 
all-out attack of Colorado Beetle 
needs no description. It simply 
means no crop. In Switzerland, 
for instance, where this pest has 
long been a major problem, it is 
virtually impossible to grow 
potatoes without effective in- 
secticidal protection. 

Both the adult beetles and the 
larvae feed continuously on the 
foliage throughout their lives; 
the adults emerging from the 
soil in May are the first of 
several annual generations. 

A number of insecticides will 
give good control of the pest, 


dieldrin, aldrin and endrin are 


For further information apply to your Shel Company 


but the most effective from all 
points of view is dieldrin, 
developed by Shell. Dieldrin 
halves the number of sprayings 
needed and is completely suc- 
cessful at the very low dosage of 
34 oz. per acre. Good control 
has been obtained with as little 
as } oz! 

Dieldrin is now used on a 
large part of the Swiss potato 
crop and its greater efficiency 
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Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 


has much reduced the cost of 
providing protection for this 
essential harvest. 

Dieldrin, aldrin, endrin. . . these 
three advanced insecticides developed 
by Shell are complementary to each 
other. Between them they control 
most of the major insect pests which 
menace agricultural production and 
public health throughout the world. 
Have you an urgent pest problem in 
your area? 
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insecticides for world-wide use 
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The World Overseas 





German Eyes on Moscow 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BONN 


R ADENAUER’S negotiations with M. Mollet at 
Luxemburg, successful as they were, have given rise 

not to the wave of satisfaction that might have been expected 
over the recovery of the Saar, but to a fresh burst of argu- 
ment about the federal government’s dealings, or lack of 
dealings, with Russia. This was set off by Dr Adenauer’s 
indignant report when he got back from Luxemburg of what 
the French delegation there reported Mr Khrushchev to 
havé said about German unity during M. Mollet’s visit to 
Moscow. In the ensuing disturbance the real step made 
towards German unity through the impending return of the 
Saar has been almost forgotten. 

Even if Dr Adenauer’s version of Khrushchev’s words 
had not at once been corrected by M. Pineau, the Chancellor 
would inevitably have been assailed at once with demands 
that he should use the existing diplomatic machinery 
between Bonn and Moscow to find out the Soviet govern- 
ment’s view for himself. German feelings about reunifica- 
tion are too sensitive, and the German refusal to admit the 
division of the country as final too intractable, for a simple 
“Nyet” to be accepted without question—all the more 
when the Nyet is a party political weapon in the Chancellor’s 
hands. As it has happened, the Russians themselves have 
found ways of feeding the discontent of German opinion 
with complaints that the Chancellor, not they, is to blame 
for the failure to make use of the newly-laid wire between 
Moscow and Bonn. Mr Zorin, who dines out a good deal, 
has been making his dissatisfaction with the federal govern- 
ment’s studied disregard of him widely known in Bonn. 

At the same time a special correspondent of the Munich 
Suddeutsche Zeitung has returned from Moscow with a 
notebook well-filled with conversations with important 
Russians. The correspondent, Herr Kempski, made his 
own inquiries about what Khrushchev had told Mollet, and 
reports that it was “he would rather have twenty million 
Germans on his side than seventy million in a unified 
Germany which, though neutralised, was politically anti- 
Soviet.” This corroborates M: Pineau and differs from Dr 
Adenauer’s version. The difference may seem a fine shade, 
but it acquires significance for Dr Adenauer’s German critics 
when it is taken together with the charges of intransigent 
hostility which Mr Semyonov and his colleagues are level- 

ling against the Chancellor. 
' As Herr Kempski reports them, these amount to a refusal 
on the West German side to act in the spirit of the agreement 
reached between Dr Adenauer and the Russians in Sep- 
tember. Semyonov, a deputy foreign minister and former 


High Commissioner in Germany, complained to Kempski 
that the federal government had done nothing to fulfil its 
promise to begin talks on a trade agreement and on a cul- 
tural agreement, nor had there been any sign of the “ policy 
of relaxation of tension ” to which both sides in the Moscow 
talks had agreed. Herr Kempski reported other complaints 
from Moscow. Thus, the West German ambassador in 
Moscow, Herr Haas, and his staff were studiously avoiding 
not only political contacts but every other contact, even of 
the most non-committal kind, with the Russians. Bonn 
was putting difficulties in the way of Soviet citizens wishing 
to visit West Germany. Applications for visas were not 
being granted until the time for the visit was past, a practice 
of which the Russians are good judges. The talk (to which, 
as it appears, the Russians attached more than casual im- 
portance) of an invitation from the Chancellor to Mr Bul- 
ganin to visit Bonn seemed to have been forgotten. Finally 
Dr Adenauer, from his utterances, evidently continued to 
regard the Soviet Union as a deadly enemy. All these 
things appear to have caused a decline, comments Herr 
Kempski, in those political forces in Moscow which ex- 
pected from the assumption of diplomatic relations an 
important change in relations between Moscow and Bonn ; 
so that the Russians now more than ever put all their hopes 
on Herr Ulbricht. | 

In this mood the well-known Soviet thesis that unity is 
a matter for discussion between the two German govern- 
ments themselves is stated in Moscow with more emphasis 
than ever. First, Herr Kempski was told, Bonn must 
normalise its relations with East Berlin ; but this alone will 
not create the conditions for unity, there must.then be a 
period in which, in “an improved political climate,” the 
East Zone régime can strengthen itself politically and 
economically to a point at which there can be no question 
of West Germany simply “ swallowing ” or “ mechanically 
absorbing” the German Democratic Republic. This is 
the guarantee against future German hostility in which the 
Soviet leaders are interested far more than in any neutralisa- 
tion by treaty. The prediction was offered to Herr Kempski 
that the day would come when things would be going so 
well in the East Zone that the German Democratic Republic 
would be able to offer free elections, and “ Adenauer’s 
successors ” would be afraid to accept. 

If this is an accurate statement of Soviet intentions 
towards Germany it gives new fuel for the unending debate 
on all-German policy. Dr Adenauer’s critics are divided 
about the first step they would take—whether to explore 
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further in Moscow, or to press for a reformulation of 
German policy by the western powers, or to take the bull 
by the horns and talk to East Berlin. Dr Dehler, the Free 
Democrat leader, suggested the last course in a speech at the 
weekend, though he clung to the idea that talks could be 
undertaken without actually recognising the East Berlin 
rulers as a government. Such recognition would be univer- 
sally distasteful. ‘Reluctance to contemplate it is struggling 
hard with the fear that there may be no otlfer way to 
German unity. The pressure for an all-German initiative 
from Bonn is strong. A glimpse of the Russian programme 
for German unity will not stop its growth ; West Germans 
will allow themselves to hope that communist calculations 
of the political strength of Herr Ulbricht’s regime will in 
the end prove false. But4+-as Dr Dehler’s proposal shows— 
the pressure for talks has not yet reached the point at 
which the German parties are prepared to face squarely the 
decision to recognise, or not to recognise, the East German 
“regime as a government. The advocates of talks still hope 
that there may be a way round, to give them the best of 
both worlds. 


The Khrushchev Version 


ESTERN readers can now follow Khrushchev’s 

journey through the Stalinist night in detail. But 
for the Russian public, apart from the initiated few, the 
speech delivered four months ago behind closed doors still 
remains a secret. This difference is no mere accident. It 
must have been considered that the Soviet masses were 
not ready for such a shock without anesthetics. For the 
Western observer there is little new in this confession 
beyond the admission of facts for so long denied. Anyone 
who wanted to make the effort could study the seamy side 
of Stalinism in, say, Mr Deutscher’s biography. Even for 
the western communist the real blow is that outsiders had 
been telling him the truth and that the big lie came from 
his own party. But for millions and millions of Russians 
these revelations are new and fantastic.- They will shatter 
a whole conception of history and life ; they may lead to a 
tremendous revision of hitherto accepted values. 

Even the 1,400 delegates to the Soviet party congress 
were probably not really considered ripe for such hammer 
blows and something unknown -but dramatic must have 
precipitated Khrushchev’s outburst. On February 14th, in 
his official report, he delivered a mild attack on the “ cult 
of the individual,” merely removing the lamp burning before 
Stalin’s ikon. Ten days later, in his marathon indictment, 
he proclaimed that incense had really been burning before 
the evil spirit of the Soviet Union. Three-quarters of the 
audience were people under fifty ; a quarter were under 
forty. All had been brought up in the cult of Stalin. For 
the younger ones his official biography and the “ Short 
Course of Party History” were the only source of Soviet 
history, the quintessence of political knowledge. 

As a prelude Khrushchev declared that this fountain was 
a poisoned one. Stalin assumed in these books entirely 
false postures for the benefit of the masses and of posterity ; 
he himself directed the limelight on to his own person. 
The delegates to this congress had had no doubt that Stalin 
was Lenin’s legitimate heir, that he actually was “ Lenin 
now.” But Khrushchev produced the long-hidden “ testa- 
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ment,” in which Lenin had requested Stalin’s removal from 
the key post of Secretary-General. To remove Lenin’s 
mantle completely, he then read a letter from Krupskaya, 
Lenin’s wife, who, incensed by Stalin’s rudeness, appealed 
to—of all people—Zinoviev and Kamenev, two men who 
up to then had been known to the listeners as vile traitors 
who were justly sent by. Vyshinsky to the execution squad. 

Each paragraph in this seemingly rambling, interminable 
speech must have increased the disarray of the audience. 
Was Stalin a friend of the people ? He had not visited the 
Russian countryside since 1929 and knew it only through 
the distorting prism of eulogistic Soviet films, in which 
peasant tables “‘ threatened to collapse under the weight of 
geese and turkeys.” Was Stalin the hero of the war against 
Germany? On the contrary, according to Khrushchev, he 
toyed with the globe instead of studying the map and 
courted disaster. He did not prepare the-country for the 
conflict, he paid no heed to warnings of an impending attack 
(those of Sir Stafford Cripps are now admitted) and he 
weakened the Red Army by the wanton execution of its 
leading officers. It is now recognised that the victims 
were not guilty of treason ; this was demonstrated by the 
survivors who, like Marshal Rokossovsky, left a concentra- 
tion camp at the beginning of the war to win laurels on the 
field of battle. 

Generals were not the only innocent victims of Stalin 
and here came what was probably the most shattering con- 
fession. Stalin’s blood baths, hitherto presented as purges 
salutary for the health and growth of the Soviet body politic, 
are suddenly shown as a result of Stalin’s prosecution and 
persecution mania. He was right, in Khrushchev’s opinion, 
to fight against both the right and left oppositions, but 
instead of winning their members back to the fold, he 
liquidated them ruthlessly at a time when they no longer 
represented any real danger. The murder of Kirov, in 
December, 1934, the prelude to the reign of the guillotine, 
may well have been the work of an agent provocateur. And 
Stalin was behind it all, ordering, aiding and abetting, 
replacing Yagoda by Yezhov as head of police to “ catch 
up” with the schedule of executions, personally justifying 
the use of torture to extract confessions. The massacres 
of the late thirties, the rule of terror, mass deportations— 
these were his achievements, his masterpieces. 


The delegates to the congress must have thought that 
they were watching a surrealist nightmare as Khrushchev 
proceeded with the film of the last quarter of a century. 
He showed Stalin so dizzy with power that he was sure 
he could overthrow Tito by lifting a finger ; he showed him 
recommending beatings to force innocent Jewish doctors 
to confess to an imaginary “ plot.” He painted a world of 
fear and suspicion, in which even the most faithful servants 
were not sure of to-morrow. Molotov and Mikoyan 
apparently owe-their life to Stalin’s timely death and—a 
piece of special pleading—Khrushchev quoted Bulganin’s 
remark that when you sat with Stalin you never knew where 
you were going to be sent next, home or to jail. 


No wonder that there was “consternation in the hall ” 
and delegates fainted as innocent blood appeared on the 
bronze statue. If these men and women were barely able 
to take it, the dissemination of the Khrushchev version 
throughout the Soviet Union by gradual stages is perfectly 
understandable. The sophisticated can already glean much 
of it in Voprosy Istorii and somewhat less in Kommunist, 
the theoretical organ of the party. But for the propagandists 


(Continued on page 1105) 
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The Reluctant Squeeze 


N the sphere of domestic monetary policy, the experi- 
ences of this past year have been among the most 
eventful, and certainly the most contentious, in recent 
history ; and to many people they have also been not a 
little disappointing. Twelve months ago it seemed reason- 
able to claim that the effectiveness of the traditional 
monetary weapons of restraint had again been demon- 
strated. But these weapons, brought into play for only 
the second time in a generation, had then been in operation 
for little more than four months ; and when that claim 
was made for them in the last of these surveys of British 
banking it was explicitly based upon their effects within 
the monetary sphere, because it was then too soon for 
their “real” effects to be measurable. Unfortunately, 
those effects are not clearly measurable even now, because 
of the impossibility of assigning particular changes to par- 
ticular causes, and because the monetary restraints have 
had to contend with some important contrary influences— 
notably the optimism of Mr Butler’s first 1955 budget and 
the strength of wage pressure throughout the year. 
Whatever degree of disinflation has been achieved up to 
date, it has certainly been less than many people, not 
" excluding the monetary authorities, at first expected the 
_ monetary measures to achieve by themselves. Yet those 
measures have since been supplemented by others—notably 
_ the restrictions upon hire-putchase, the increase in purchase 


tax, the driving of the local authorities into the capital 
market, and the efforts to slow down the capital outlays of 
the public sector. Since there is no sure and objective 
means of assessing the relative effectiveness of the monetary 
and non-monetary restraints, different observers suggest 
widely differing conclusions, often with equal plausibility. 
But almost everyone agrees that the monetary action has 
exerted its effects much more slowly than had been hoped 
—which has led some people to demand “ improvements ” 
in the monetary apparatus, others to insist that existing 
techniques must be used more toughly, and yet a third 
group to conclude that monetary policy is impotent. and 
should be supplanted by physical controls. 

This annual survey is not the place for attempts to 
penetrate this fog of controversy. The arguments about 
the role of monetary policy, and the methods by which it 
should operate, will not be settled this year or next ; but 
the study of these problems will certainly long dwell upon 
Britain’s experience in the phase that opened with the 
increase in Bank rate in January 1955. Therefore the 


best contribution this year’s survey can make is to bring 

the factual story up to date, and to confine deductive 

analysis to matters of technique that are amenabie to 
The first point to observe is that, whether 

~ policy has or 


has not been firm enough, the authorities 
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further in Moscow, or to press for a reformulation of 
German policy by the western powers, or to take the bull 
by the horns and talk to East Berlin. Dr Dehler, the Free 
Democrat leader, suggested the last course in a speech at the 
weekend, though he clung to the idea that talks could be 
undertaken without actually recognising the East Berlin 
rulers as a government. Such recognition would be univer- 
sally distasteful. Reluctance to contemplate it is struggling 
hard with the fear that there may be no otHer way to 
German unity. The pressure for an all-German initiative 
from Bonn is strong. A glimpse of the Russian programme 
for German unity will not stop its growth ; West Germans 
will allow themselves to hope that communist calculations 
of the political strength of Herr Ulbricht’s regime will in 
the end prove false. But+as Dr Dehler’s proposal shows— 
the pressure for talks has not yet reached the point at 
which the German parties are prepared to face squarely the 
decision to recognise, or not to recognise, the East German 
regime as a government. The advocates of talks still hope 
that there may be a way round, to give them the best of 
both worlds. 


The Khrushchev Version 


ESTERN readers can now follow Khrushchev’s 

journey through the Stalinist night in detail. But 
for the Russian public, apart from the initiated few, the 
speech delivered four months ago behind closed doors still 
remains a secret. This difference is no mere accident. It 
must have been considered that the Soviet masses were 
not ready for such a shock without anesthetics, For the 
Western observer there is little new in this confession 
beyond the admission of facts for so long denied. Anyone 
who wanted to make the effort could study the seamy side 
of Stalinism in, say, Mr Deutscher’s biography. Even for 
the western communist the real blow is that outsiders had 
been telling him the truth and that the big lie came from 
his own party. But for millions and millions of Russians 
these revelations are new and fantastic. They will shatter 
a whole conception of history and life ; they may lead to a 
tremendous revision of hitherto accepted values. 

Even the 1,400 delegates to the Soviet party congress 
were probably not really considered ripe for such hammer 
blows and something unknown but dramatic must have 
precipitated Khrushchev’s outburst. On February 14th, in 
his official report, he delivered a mild attack on the “ cult 
of the individual,” merely removing the lamp burning before 
Stalin’s ikon. Ten days later, in his marathon indictment, 
he proclaimed that incense had really been burning before 
the evil spirit of the Soviet Union. Three-quarters of the 
audience were people under fifty ; a quarter were under 
forty. All had been brought up in the cult of Stalin. For 
the younger ones his official biography and the “ Short 
Course of Party History” were the only source of Soviet 
history, the quintessence of political knowledge. 

As a prelude Khrushchev declared that this fountain was 
a poisoned one. Stalin assumed in these books entirely 
false postures for the benefit of the masses and of posterity ; 
he himself directed the limelight on to his own person. 
The delegates to this congress had had no doubt that Stalin 
was Lenin’s legitimate heir, that he actually was “ Lenin 
now.” But Khrushchev produced the long-hidden “ testa- 
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ment,” in which Lenin had requested Stalin’s removal from 
the key post of Secretary-General. To remove Lenin’s 
mantle completely, he then read a letter from Krupskaya, 
Lenin’s wife, who, incensed by Stalin’s rudeness, appealed 
to—of all people—Zinoviev and Kamenev, two men who 
up to then had been known to the listeners as vile traitors 
who were justly sent by Vyshinsky to the execution squad. 

Each paragraph in this seemingly rambling, interminable 
speech must have increased the disarray of the audience. 
Was Stalin a friend of the people ? He had not visited the 
Russian countryside since 1929 and knew it only through 
the distorting prism of eulogistic Soviet films, in which 
peasant tables “ threatened to collapse under the weight of 
geese and turkeys.” Was Stalin the hero of the war against 
Germany ? On the contrary, according to Khrushchev, he 
toyed with the globe instead of studying the map and 
courted disaster. He did not prepare the country for the 
conflict, he paid no heed to warnings of an impending attack 
(those of Sir Stafford Cripps are now admitted) and he 
weakened the Red Army by the wanton execution of its 
leading officers. It is now recognised that the victims 
were not guilty of treason ; this was demonstrated by the 
survivors who, like Marshal Rokossovsky, left a concentra- 
tion camp at the beginning of the war to win laurels on the 
field of battle. 

Generals were not the only innocent victims of Stalin 
and here came what was probably the most shattering con- 
fession. Stalin’s blood baths, hitherto presented as purges 
salutary for the health and growth of the Soviet body politic, 
are suddenly shown as a result of Stalin’s prosecution and 
persecution mania. He was right, in Khrushchev’s opinion, 
to fight against both the right and left oppositions, but 
instead of winning their members back to the fold, he 
liquidated them ruthlessly at a time when they no longer 
represented any real danger. The murder of Kirov, in 
December, 1934, the prelude to the reign of the guillotine, 
may well have been the work of an agent provocateur. And 
Stalin was behind it all, ordering, aiding and abetting, 
replacing Yagoda by Yezhov as head of police to “catch 
up” with the schedule of executions, personally justifying 
the use of torture to extract confessions. The massacres 
of the late thirties, the rule of terror, mass deportations— 
these were his achievements, his masterpieces. 


The delegates to the congress must have thought that 
they were watching a surrealist nightmare as Khrushchev 
proceeded with the film of the last quarter of a century. 
He showed Stalin so dizzy with power that he was sure 
he could overthrow Tito by lifting a finger ; he showed him 
recommending beatings to force innocent Jewish doctors 
to confess to an imaginary “ plot.” He painted a world of 
fear and suspicion, in which even the most faithful servants 
were not sure of to-morrow. Molotov and Mikoyan 
apparently owe their life to Stalin’s timely death and—a 
piece of special pleading—Khrushchev quoted Bulganin’s 
remark that when you sat with Stalin you never knew where 
you were going to be sent next, home or to jail. 


No wonder that there was “consternation in the hall ” 
and delegates fainted as innocent blood appeared on the 
bronze statue. If these men and women were barely able 
to take it, the dissemination of the Khrushchev version 
throughout the Soviet Union by gradual stages is perfectly 
understandable. The sophisticated can already glean much 
of it in Voprosy Istorii and somewhat less in Kommunist, 
the theoretical organ of the party. But for the propagandists 


(Continued on page 1105) 
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The Reluctant Squeeze 


N the sphere of domestic monetary policy, the experi- 


ences of this past year have been among the most — 


eventful, and certainly the most contentious, in recent 
history ; and to many people they have also been not a 
little disappointing. Twelve months ago it seemed reason- 
able to claim that the effectiveness of the traditional 
monetary weapons of restraint had again been demon- 
strated. But these weapons, brought into play for only 
the second time in a generation, had then been in operation 
for little more than four months ; and when that claim 
was made for them in the last of these surveys of British 
banking it was explicitly based upon their effects within 
the monetary sphere, because it was then too soon for 
their “real” effects to be measurable. Unfortunately, 
those effects are not clearly measurable even now, because 
of the impossibility of assigning particular changes to par- 
ticular causes, and because the monetary restraints have 
had to contend with some important contrary influences— 
notably the optimism of Mr Butler’s first 1955 budget and 
the strength of wage pressure throughout the year. 
Whatever degree of disinflation has been achieved up to 
date, it has certainly been less than many people, not 
"excluding the monetary authorities, at first expected the 
monetary measures to achieve by themselves. Yet those 
measures have since been supplemented by others—notably 
_ the restrictions upon hire-purchase, the increase in purchase 


tax, the driving of the local authorities into the capital 
market, and the efforts to slow down the capital outlays of 
the public sector. Since there is no sure and objective 
means of assessing the relative effectiveness of the monetary 
and non-monetary restraints, different observers suggest 
widely differing conclusions, often with equal plausibility. 
But almost everyone agrees that the monetary action has 
exerted its effects much more slowly than had been hoped 
—which has led some people to demand “ improvements ” 
in the monetary apparatus, others to insist that existing 
techniques must be used more toughly, and yet a third 
group to conclude that monetary policy is impotent. and 
should be supplanted by physical controls. 

This annual survey is not the place for attempts to 
penetrate this fog of controversy. The arguments about 
the role of monetary policy, and the methods by which it 
should operate, will not be settled this year or next ; but 
the study of these problems will certainly long dwell upon 
Britain’s experience in the phase that opened with the 
increase in Bank rate in January 1955. Therefore the 
best contribution this year’s survey can make is to bring 
the factual story up to date, and to confine deductive 
analysis to matters of technique that are amenable to 
objective tests. 

The first point to observe is that, whether monetary 


policy has or has not been firm enough, the authorities 
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themselves obviously feel that they have been operating it 
both courageously and forthrightly. And in the opening 
phase, at least, the purely monetary results fully justified 
this view. The increase in Bank rate from 3 to 4} per 
cent early last year actually had stronger effects than had 
been foreseen. Because the higher rate was made tech- 
nically effective by keeping a tight rein upon credit supplies 
in the short loan market, the Treasury bill rate was forced 


CHANGING PATTERN 
' OF MONEY RATES 


BANK RATE. 


up closer to Bank rate than it had been for many years. 
The unusually wide margin thus opened up between bill 
rates and deposit rates, illustrated in the first of the 
accompanying charts, caused a severe drain upon bank 
deposits and simultaneously cut down the banks’ share 
in the supply of bills. Hence, at this stage, the 
classical instruments of Bank rate combined with open 
market operations proved to be the means of putting a 
sharp pressure upon bank liquidity. The banks were forced 
to make unprecedentedly large sales of investments on a 
falling market in order to meet the then still rising demand 
. for advances. But, despite the discomforts thus caused to 
the banks, the authorities then reinforced the squeeze by 
assaulting bank liquidity more directly, by themselves sell- 
ing gilt-edged in order to keep down the volume of bills. 


Credit Contraction Slackens 


By the standards of the previous twenty years this array 
of measures represented very salutary action indeed—and 
action that conformed strictly to the rule book of orthodoxy. 
By mid-1955, when this first phase ended, the technical 
results looked highly impressive. In the first half of 1955; 
although overseas sterling balances were contracting, 
whereas in the first half of 1954 they had been sharply 
rising, the liquid assets of the clearing banks were reduced 
by no less than £420 million—or by {£116 million more 
than they had fallen in the similar period of 1954. In con- 
sequence, the long upward trend of bank deposits was 


abruptly reversed: in the four months to mid-1955 the 


seasonally-corrected index compiled by Lloyds Bank 
dropped by 34 per cent from the peak reached on the eve 
of the increase in Bank rate to 43 per cent. 

In these past twelve months nothing approaching that 
intensity of pressure has ever been attained again. The 
deposits index dropped by a further 2.4 per cent in the 
five months to last November, then turned upwards again, 
and at the latest make-up, that for mid-May, was only 
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0.8 per cent lower than in November. The total of net 
deposits, at £5,860 million, is £244 million or 4 per cent 
lower than in May 1955. Its decline since last November 
amounts to £250 million, in contrast with the decline of 
£330 million achieved in the similar period of 1954-55. 
The contrast between the three-month periods following 
the February increases in Bank rate (to 54 per cent this 
February and to 43 per cent in February 19§5) is even 
more striking: deposits have been reduced in these past 
three months by only £39 million, whereas last year they 
were reduced by £153 million. 

This contrast appears the more remarkable when it is 
recalled that in the corresponding phase last year bank 
advances. were still rising strongly, whereas this year they 
have been subjected to the arbitrary constraint of Mr 
Butler’s “ request ” of last July. The behaviour of advances 
in February and March—they rose in each of those periods 
by roughly £40 million—suggested at first glance that this 
constraint might be losing its force ; but the fact that total 
advances have since risen by only £5 million despite the 
continuing borrowings bythe public utilities shows that 
the credit extended.to:.the private sector is still contracting. 
Over the six months Since last November, a period that 
included some repayments by the utilities out of the pro- 
ceeds of market issues; total advances have fallen by £4 
million, whereas in the corresponding months of 1954- 
55 they rose by no less than £244 million. In the period 
since the last rise in Bank rate, which has carried charges 
to marginal borrowers up to, and even beyond, 64 per cent, 
they have expanded by £45 million (£103 million last 
year). At £1,910 million, they are £194 million below their 
level of May, 1955, but almost 30 per cent of this decline 
must be attributable to net repayments by borrowers in the 
public sector, so that advances to the private sector have 
probably been reduced over the year by about 7 per cent ; 
the decline fromthe peak reached at the time of the 
“ request ” would be somewhat greater than. this. 

It should be added that there are some grounds for 


- believing that the sanction of high rates has played a bigger 


eee, LONDON CLEARING BANKS | 


NET DEPOSITS 
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“TWVESTMENTS astm... ***ensees 


1954 1955 
Ratio of cash, call money and bills to gross deposits. 


part in twinglog’ about this decline than is often supposed. 
In general, the banks’ attitudes towards borrowers have 
been firm rather than really tough ; and a substantial part 

of the decline in private-sector borrowings reflects a falling 
away in demands, as distinct from refusals by bankers or 
their pressure for repayments. The latest rise in Bank rate, 
unlike the rise in February 1955, may therefore have had a 
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more perceptible effect upon bank advances than upon the 
volume of credit as a whole. 

The key to the contrary behaviour of deposits and 
advances is to be found, of course, in bank liquidity. In the 
period since mid-1955, although individual banks have at 
times suffered fairly considerable pressure upon their 
liquidity, there has been no such strain as that imposed in 
the opening phase. In the second half of 1955 there was an 
astonishing transformation from stringency to ease. Total 


liquid assets expanded by the extraordinary amount of £509: 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
(£ million) 





1955 1956 
Feb. | May 18 | Feb. 15 | May 16 





6,525 | 6,361 


ee ee eee oe ry 6,164 | 6,152 
Net deposits* ........... 6,257 | 6,104° | 5,899 | 5,860 
Liquid ‘assets . 0.06656 6c 2,042 1,943 2,111 2,042 
ye 5 Pe ee TE TS 31-3 30-5 34-3 33-2 
OR WORE. hc cab en ctu 4,298 4,245 3,872 3,900 
‘Investments .........e0. 2,298 2,141 2,007 1,990 
Advances ...........000 2,000 2,104 1,865 1,910 





ee Stn amen etnt Sere er ee eee 
* Excluding items in course of collection. f % of gross deposits. 


million, to £2,471 million, in contrast with a growth of only 
£226 million and £268 million in the corresponding halves 
of 1954 and 1953. The liquidity ratio thus mounted during 
the six months from 30.1 to 37.4 per cent, whereas in 1954 
it had risen only from 32.9 to 34.3 per cent and in 1953 from 
34.8 to 36.8 per cent. 

The authorities contended at the time that the “ request ” 
for cuts in bank advances was intended simply to reinforce 
and accelerate the effects of the orthodox credit squeeze, 
and would not be regarded as justifying any abatement of 
the orthodox pressure. They would doubtless further argue 
that there never was any deliberate abatement—that the 
extent of the replenishment of bank liquid assets was an 
undesired consequence of influences that proved too strong 
to be resisted. The most important ‘of those influences was 
the need to float in the summer the two funding issues, 
totalling £297 million, for the .gas and electricity 
industries—since it was argued that unless these means had 
been provided for the repayment of bank advances by the 
public sector, the banks would have found it difficult if not 
impossible to squeeze borrowers in the private sector. In 
addition, the Treasury had to refinance the £524 million of 
Serial Funding stock that matured in mid-November. 


Shifting Focus of Policy 


Especially during the summer the “ departments” were 
persistent sellers in the gilt-edged market, but it is evident 
that their total net sales during the second half of the year, 
together with whatever “genuine” subscriptions were 
received for the autumn refinancing issue (which was 
believed to be relatively successful), must have fallen far 
short of the sum needed to finance the official take-up of 
the utility stocks and the unconverted residue of the Serial 
Funding stock. During this phase the decline in the 
gold reserve abated the need for domestic borrowings 
to the extent of £200 million.. In terms of bank liquidity, 
however, some two-thirds of this effect was probably 
neutralised by the-simultaneous reduction of £133 million 
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in Britain’s short-term liabilities oyerseas—which must have 
diminished the competition of overseas monetary authori- 
ties for Treasury bills and thus released bills correspond- 
ingly to the domestic banking system, 

In retrospect it seems evident that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the authorities had in this second phase shifted the 
focus of their policy from deposits to advances: in the first 
phase they were concerned to exert a general credit pres- 
sure, whereas in the second their primary concern was to 
curtail advances. And although they may not have deliber- 
ately abated the orthodox pressures, it is evident that these 
would have had to have been much stiffened if they alone 
were to have produced as substantial a decline in advances 
as has been achieved with the aid of the “request.” The 
sales of gilt-edged would have had to be much more 
vigorous, and the 54 per cent Bank rate would doubtless 
have come much sooner. In other words, the orthodox 
Measures were not keeping in step with the arbitrary one, 
and by the end of 1955 this lack of alignment was threaten- 
ing to set in motion influences that would neutralise much 
of the restraining effects exerted by the advances squeeze. 
One of the big five banks had already begun to absorb part 
of! its increased liquidity by venturing anew into the gilt- 
edged market. . Recollections of the pains administered by 
the authorities in the first phase, coupled with the supposi- 
tion that these strong and orthodox tactics might be 
répeated in the “ revenue” quarter of this year, were keep- 
ing other banks from following suit—but this was an unde- 
pendable sanction. 


These jnherent weaknesses in the second-stage tactics 
seem to have been acknowledged by the authorities since 
the turn of the year. The increase in Bank rate last 
February was the most overt sign of this change, but there 
have been many other indications that policy is groping its 
way to a new version of orthodox principles. The whole 
sequence of efforts to minimise the recourse to bill finance 
——from the autumn change in procedure for local authority 
financing to Mr Macmillan’s premium bonds and his new 
plan for the nationalised industries—is designed to save 
the monetary authorities from the sort of paradoxical 
dilemma in which they found themselves in the second half 
of last year. The focus of policy, if it has not been clearly 
switched back again to the behaviour of bank deposits as 
such, is very clearly directed upon bank liquidity. The 
professed principles of policy are, for the present, quite 
plainly orthodox again—though whether practice will fully 
match the precepts is still open to question. 


The increase im Bank rate has evidently had much less 
éffect upon bank liquidity than did the 1955 increases (thus 
fulfilling a forecast made in this Survey last year). Hence, 
in the absence of really tough tactics in the gilt-edged 


. market, the net decline in bank liquid assets since the 


beginning of the year has been slightly less than in 
the similar period of 1955, in spite of the markedly 
stronger trend in the domestic finances of the Exchequer. 
One subsidiary reason for this has doubtless been the 
decline that was permitted to occur in the Treasury 
bill rate—not to mention the associated, and even 
steeper, decline in yields in the short bond market— 
from the peak reached in February. The slight correc- 
tive movement that has developed since end-May is there- 
fore welcome—for this is no moment to encourage the 
recent City chatter about the possibility of a Bank rate 
reduction. But it is upon control of liquidity that official 
policy should now mainly rely. 
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Strains on the Sterling Area 


HE transformation last year of the sterling area’s balance 

of payments from a surplus in 1954 of £47 million 
(before crediting Britain’s receipts-of defence aid) to a deficit 
of £225 million-was attributable almost entirely to Britain 
itself ; and the fall in the gold and dollar reserves occurred 
in spite of an increased contribution from the overseas 
sterling countries—and especially the colonies. Now, 
it appears. likely that the sconjuncture in 1956 may be 
in neat and disturbing contrast. ‘While Britain’s own balance 
of payments has shown tentative signs of recovery—as yet 
disappointingly small, but- probably big enough to restore a 
surplus. for the year—the balance of the overseas sterling 
area seems to be swinging into deficit. Australia and New 
Zealand, the two countries that have been-in exchange 
difficulties for some time, have hardly yet succeeded in 
checking the excessive levels of their imports, while the 
surpluses of the other sterling territories are being eroded 
by a major adverse swingin their terms of. trade. 

Since the beginning: of the year a number of sensitive 
commodities of key importance in the sterling area’s earn- 
ings of foreign exchange have been falling in price—and in 
some cases the fall has-been precipitate. Rubber prices, 
for example, have been more than halved in the past eight 
months. Copper has fallen in little More than two months 
from. a high record price of £435 a tonto under £300. 
In addition, such other dollar-carning stalwarts as cocoa, 
tea, jute and zinc have fallen in price, though wool has 
recently shown a slight-upward trend. At the same time, 
moreover, many of the commodities of which the sterling 
area is a substantial net importer have been rising in price. 
They include wheat, timber, newsprint, nickel, aluminium, 
coal, steel and, most important of all, though its precise 
impact on the payments balance is difficult to ascertain, oil. 

These unfavourable price Movements explain in part the 
disappointingly small increase in the central gold and dollar 
reserves during the phase of seasonal strength. In the first 
five months of this year the increase has been $249 
million—compared with $467 million and $475 million 
in the corresponding months of 1954 and 1953. In May of 
this year the monthly gain tailed off to $41 million, 
and towards the end of the month and in early June sterling 
sagged close to the dollar parity. This is a poor augury 
for the months of seasonal pressure ahead—particilarly as 
the pressure is likely to be intensified bya bigger demand 
and higher prices for dollar grain, following the harsh winter 
and the dry spring in Britain and Europe. 

Finally, a further possible source of danger is that the 


present pause in the American boom might develop into a ° 


modest recession—which would inevitably lead to some 
curtailment of dollar purchases of sterling commodities. In 
one sector, indeed, the movement has already begun: the 
downturn in production in the United States car industry 
has already led to a notable fall in purchases of rubber. 
This ominous list of apparent and possible threats to 
sterling in coming months should not be interpreted as a 
calculated forecast of crisis, or cven severe strain. It does 
not by any means complete the reckoning of the sterling 
prospect. The technical position is good: foreign working 
balances of sterling have been rebuilt only to modest levels, 
and there seems to be relatively little scope for speculative 


capital movements through the “leads and lags” in pay- 
ments and receipts that caused so much damage in 1955 and 
in earlier “ odd” years. The deterioration in the sterling 


current account that could result this year from an adverse 


swing in world prices and demand does not seem likely to be 
unduly large—by normal standards. The closeness of 
the watch that needs to be kept today is attributable to the 
exiguous level of the reserves. They. have been run down 
in the good years. It is this more than anything else that 
is responsible for the present strain on sterling and on the 
cohesion of the sterling area. When the cushion is inade- 
quate, every bump can be serious, and demands search for 
and remonstrance of the major culprits. 

In the recent phase of strain, as has been intimated 
above, the chief culprits were Britain and certain dominions 
| SOURCES OF GOLD DRAIN 
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—notably Australia and New Zealand. The heroes, indis- 
putably, were the colonies. A summarised picture of the 
performance of the main groups in the sterling area is shown 
in the accompanying table. In 1953, the gold and dollar 
reserves rose by £240 million. In the first half of 1954, 
fortified by favourable seasonal influences and by the inflow 
of foreign funds to London, the trend was still well upward: 
the reserves rose by another £179 million. Then began 
the decline—by {£92 million in the second half of 1954 
(of which most however was attributable to special capital 
repayments) ; by £29 million in the seasonally favourable 
first half of 1955 ; and by no less than £200 million in the 
second half of that year. 

The largest single element in the deterioration last year 
es Britain’s een we 
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Canada 


Market Information 


For information on markets, 
sources of supply and other 
vital matters affecting trade with 
Canada, ask our Business 
Development Department. 


London Offices : 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur St., S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Over 860 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America 


Assets Exceed 3} Billion dollars 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 





‘The 3 
oy 9 v 
Commercial Bank 
of Scotland Limited | 


ESTABLISHED 1810 
Funds exceed £150,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE 


14 George Street, Edinburgh, 
General Manager : lan W. Macdonald 


Modern banking services are available at the Bank’s Branches 
throughout Scotland and in London. Credit facilities for com- 
mercial, industrial and farming development, on convenient 
payment plans, are also available through the Bank's subsidiary, 


THE SCOTTISH MIDLAND GUARANTEE TRUST LIMITED 








Indian Chessman, part of the set once 
owned by Clive of India and now in 
the Musewm of Indian Art. 


Chequerboard of the East 


So many races... so many needs... so many markets 
extending over a vast area of the earth’s surface. And there 
The Chartered Bank operates with knowledge and experience 
sustained by more than a century of close and intimate contact. 
Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
are established in most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 
At all these branches a complete banking service is available 
and, in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of 
international trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in 
London, Manchester and Liverpool, its agencies in New York 
and Hamburg and a world-wide range of banking corres- 
pondents. In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee, 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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THE 


Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of- 
India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON EC3 


WILLIAMS DEACON’'S 
BANK LIMITED 
Sounded 1771 


Head Office : Mosley Street, Manchester 
City Office : 20, Birchin Lane, E.C.3. 
Every description of Banking business 


transacted 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SWI 





The Bank acts as Executor & Trustee 


Inpta - PAKISTAN * CEYLON + MALAYA - BURMA 
Singapore - HoncKone * Cyma - MAURITIUS 
THAILAND - JAPAN 


Associated Banks : 
THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 











You'll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 


This informative publication— issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 

A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 
in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET & 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


; WEST END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, WI 
Over 725 offices throughout South, East and Central Africa 
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on capital account from £73 million to {19 million. Hence, 
the net deficit in direct trade with the dollar area rose from 
£14 million to £188 million, 

. This deficit was exactly matched by net receipts of gold 
and dollars from the overseas sterling countries (the fall 
of £229 million in the reserves being accounted for by the 
sterling area’s net payments to non-dollar countries). The 
colonial territories continued and increased their net 
contribution of dollars—from {101 million in each of the 
years 1953 and 1954 to £120 million in 1955. This praise- 
worthy performance was aided by high commodity prices, 
notably for tea and cocoa—and now that these prices 
have fallen this contribution may be expected to diminish. 
The direct dollar account of the sterling dominions 
showed a steady deterioration, the deficit rising from 
£14 million in 1953 to £75 million in 1954 and £108 
million in 1955 ; but this deterioration was almost exactly 
matched by an increase in gold sales in London (from £78 
million in 1953 to £166 million last year). The offsetting 
movement reflects in part simply the action of some 
countries, above all South Africa, of selling more of their 
gold in London and financing more of their dollar imports 
through it—though South Africa at least has also increased 
the total value of its gold sales, from higher production. 

Within a few weeks of its reopening in March, 1954, the 
London gold market had again become by far the most 
important of the free gold markets of the world, and drew 
in. supplies that in the earlier postwar years had filtered 
into the quicksands of the premium markets of the East. 
The boom in the manufacture of gold bangles and ashtrays 
was punctured by the disappearance of the premium in 
1953. Correspondingly more gold has come into the 
recognised channels that feed the monetary reserves, and 
most of it has come to London. 

The deterioration in the sterling area’s gold balance 
with non-dollar areas, from a net surplus of £58 million in 
1953 to deficits of £63 million in 1954 and £229 million 
in 1955, reflects to a large extent the swing to deficit with 
the European Payments Union. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that since the widening in 1954 of the area in which 
sterling can be transferred without formality to embrace the 
whole non-dollar world, the EPU deficit has reflected not 
simply the sterling area’s balance with European countries 





but to a large extent its balance with the whole non-dollar 
world, and on capital as well as current account. There 
can be no question, for example, that the substantial 
deterioration in the EPU balance last year resulted not only 
from a worsening of the sterling area’s current balance of 
payments with EPU countries, but also from the channelling 
of surplus sterling into the EPU settlement as a result of the 
running down of working balances by residents in countries 
within the EPU area and outside it. 

These speculative pressures, as has been suggested earlier, 
need not recur to any substantial extent this autumn. For 
thé rest, the prospect indicated by the recent experience 
is by no means wholly unfavourable, even for the over- 
seas sterling area. The dollar earnings of the colonial 
territories, as has been seen, will probably fall off. The 
sterling dominions however may improve their performance. 
South Africa, which has no link with the central dollar pool, 
may sell more gold in London from the proceeds of its 
increased production in order to replenish its sterling 
balances. These were run down in 1955 by transfers for | 
investment on the London market, which became so large 
that the South African authorities have this year subjected 
them to control. While a larger gold flow may be expected 
from South Africa, a smaller drain should—though by no 
means certainly will—be suffered from the Antipodes. In 
both Australia and New Zealand exchange reserves have 
been run down to.rock bottom. So far imports have shown 
little response to earlier cuts in quotas ; but these have now 
been supplemented by. fiscal and monetary measures. In 
Australia, a supplementary budget has been introduced, 
interest rates have been raised and official support has 
been withdrawn from the bond market—action that should 
in the long run prove far more effective than the largely 
abortive restrictions on imports. In New Zealand, too, 
the authorities have tightened their monetary pressure, as 
a subsequent article explains. In the sterling area as a 
whole there has hitherto been a half-hearted quality about 
the efforts to” secure that “soundness of domestic condi- 
tions ” that was to be the first condition to be satisfied in 
making sterling safe for the advance to formal convertibility. 
The turn for the worse in the sterling area’s terms of trade 
underlines the danger that any persistence of this half- 
heartedness would involve. 


How Hire Purchase is Financed 


HILE hire purchase has grown to respectability in 

Britain, the same cannot yet be said so surely of its 
finance. A large part of the financing side of the busi- 
ness remains shrouded in statistical obscurity—and in 
euphemism. Even in the sphere of consumer credit, most 
of the numerous specialists unwarrantably scorn the only 
accurate style, “ finance house,” and prefer to dignify their 
activities as “ industrial banking.” 

The £400 million or so of hire purchase credit now 
being made available each year is extended by a very large 
number of finance companies, retailers, wholesalers, manu- 
facturers and nationalised corporations. The commercial 
banks, subject to the single exception of the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, do not directly engage in it, though a 
substantial but unknown proportion of the total is furnished 
by them indirectly. At mid-February, the latest date for 


which a classification is available, total bank advances to 
the finance companies reached {35.4 million—compared 
with the peak of {45.1 million in August last, but only 
£11.2 million in February, 1954. But these advances by 
no means comprise the full extent of the banks’ ultimate 
finance of hire purchase, which flows unidentifiably also 
through their general advances to retailers (£185.7 million 
in total at mid-February) and indeed through those to 
manufacturers, who can and do use bank funds as a prop to 
permit the granting of their own credits to retailers, who can 
in turn pass the money on to their customers in hire purchase 
facilities. 

Ever since the acquisition by the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland of a large hire purchase finance business in the 
autumn of 1954, observers have watched for signs of a 
parallel move by any other bank, and in particular by any 
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of the big clearing banks. There has been no definite 
evidence of any such move ; nevertheless, it is thought in 
some circles that the question of direct bank participation 
in this field is no longer whether but when. The experience 
of Britain and still more of overseas countries shows that, 
contrary to thé opinion widely held before the war, hire 
purchase generally grows in importance with the standard 


of living. Britain is in fact one, of the few countries in 


which the commercial banks in. general have resisted the 
attractions of direct participation in this ever-growing 


sphere of business. In Australia one of the largest stakes in - 


hire purchase finance is held by the central bank itself. 


The first official measurement of the streams of hire 
purchase finance in Britain was published’ by the Board 
of Trade in April, in a mew series of estimates, as yet 
tentative and incomplete. These suggested that at the end 
of 1955 the amount of hire purchase debt owing to retailers 
(including co-operative stores and the Gas and Electricity 
boards, but excluding garages) was between {250 and 
£300 million. In addition, £169 million was owed to the 
262 finance houses embraced by the inquiry. But no 
estimate was considered possible of the credits extended 
by the smaller finance houses that did not make returns— 
and the total number of houses has recently been stated to 
run into “ literally thousands.” Moreover, the official esti- 
mate of the retail credit covers only furniture, hardware, 
radio and electrical shops and department stores—which 
account for the great bulk, but by no means all, retail 
hire purchase business. 


* 


The finance for a hire purchase sale made by a retailer 


may be extended in one of three ways. ‘The retailer may 


finance the transaction from his own resources. Secondly, 
he may immediately pass the transaction on to a finance 
house which from the outset acquires title to the article 
and makes its ewn credit arrangement with the purchaser. 
Thirdly, the retailer may initially make his own hire pur- 
chase contract with the customer. and subsequently discount 
the paper with a finance company—which for this business, 
as distinct from that transacted direct with purchasers, thus 
retains a right of recourse against the retailer in the event 
of default. The amounts granted by the finance companies 
through such “ block discounts” are in practice far larger 
than those granted direct to retailers’ customers. But the 
mainstay of the finance companies’ business appears to be 
provided by the customers of the motor dealers. Virtually 
all hire purchase business in cars, commercial vehicles and 
other capital goods is financed direct by the companies. 


The area of competition between retailers and finance 
houses in the extension of hire purchase credit is not in 


fact very large. Their respective “ spheres of influence ” are ~ 


illustrated in the official estimates of the distribution of 
the credits extended by the reporting finance companies 
direct to hirers—excluding, that is, credits granted to. re- 
tailers on block discounts. At end-1955 nearly one-third 
of the companies’ direct credits financed non-consumer 
goods (commercial vehicles accounting for 21 per cent of 
the total, industrial and building equipment for 7 per cent 


and tractors and other farm equipment for 3 per cent); ” 


private cars accounted for a further 43 per cent, motor 
cycles and caravans for 8 per cent, and furniture, radio, 
television, domestic appliances atid miscellaneous goods 
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together for only 18 per cent. Im March last, the latest 
month for which official estimates are available, the credit 
granted by finance houses on household goods was only 
£169,000, compared with {5} million of hire purchase 
sales (i.¢., including the value of the deposit) by retailers. 
However, the shares in the actual finance of household goods 
are considerably less divergent, since the figures make no 
adjustments for the retailers’ subsequent discounts of their 
paper with finance houses. 

Most of the larger retailers conduct their hire purchase 


_ business through a separate, specialised department, whilst 


some important chain stores have gone so far as to incor- 
porate subsidiary. finance companies (to this extent the 
official figures understate the true share of the retailers 
since they group these retail subsidiaries with the finance 
companies). But, particularly in the electrical trade, much 
of the hire purchase business is transacted by small firms, 
financed by the family and friends. 

The commercial and financial practice of hire purchase 
business naturally varies appreciably within this hetero- 
geneous range of operators, specialising in different classes 
of goods. For instance, the small retailer who furnishes 
credit from his- own resources may be reluctant to grant 
contracts for periods much over twelve months, whereas 
the finance companies, before the extension of the statutory 
control last year, were willing to extend credit for certain 
expensive items of industrial equipment for considerably 
more than two years (which is now the legal maximum 
period of repayment on nearly all goods save a few sold 
mainly by the nationalised Gas and Electricity boards). 

On the other hand, the size of the initial deposit de- 
manded by the smaller retailers and some of the youthful 
finance companies—likewise before the tightening of re- 
strictions, which now demand a minimum deposit of 20 per 
cent for furniture and certain domestic appliances and 
50 per cent for all other goods—was generally distinctly 


smaller than that asked by the more prudent of the 


finance houses. The proper criterion is that the amount 
of credit extended should always exceed by a safe margin 
the resale value of the goods. The appropriate size of the 
deposit thus depends on the rate of depreciation. On 
many consumer goods, such as furniture and some house- 


~ hold equipment, this is clearly much larger than was allowed 


for, in the days of freedom, by the terms offered by many 
retailers and companies. But so far, at least, the default 
rate on all hire purchase business has been extraordinarily 
tow—a fact that has enabled at least two enterprising insur- 
ance companies to offer, at very low premiums, policis 
affording cover against the risk of default. 


* 


The sources from which hire purchase finance is drawn 
are likewise very diverse. The retailer finances himself 
from trading profits or banking and trading credits ; the 
small finance company from initial capital, loans from 
friends or associated companies and from whatever other 
sources it can find ; the large finance company from the 
regular channels of the capital market—when the authori- 
ties permit. In addition, virtually all companies accept 
deposits from the public, attracted by high interest rates 


(ranging at present from 6 to 8 per cent) and, by some but 


not all companies, by advertisement—the legality of which 
has yet to be tested in the courts. The finance houses 
commonly also draw funds through three further routes: 
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At your 
service! 


The 


COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Limited 


(incerparated io Vierscie) 
MORE THAN 700 OFFICES THROUGHOUT 
NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA 
Founded 1866 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2 


(Telephone: MONarch 8747) 
Telex No, 2-2652 


THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANILING CORPORATION 


{incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 


CAPITAL ISSUED ft dy ae: Tt UP... 
RESERVE FUNDS STERL 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF 'MEMBERS | 


HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager : MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: S. W. P. Perry-Aidworth; M. D. Scott 


BRANCHES 

HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 

Hong Kong Johore Bahru lloilo 

Kowloon Kuala Lumpur Manila 
CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacea 

Phnom-Penh North Point Muar 

INDIA Penang SIAM 

CEYLON Bombay Singapore Bangkok 

Colombo 


Caleutta Singapore 
(Orchard Rd.) 
CHINA JAPAN 
Shangha Kobe 


BURMA 
Rangoon 


Sungei Patani UTD. KINGDOM 
Teluk Anson London 


Osaka 
DJAWA (JAVA) Tekyo USA. 
Djakarta Yokohama NTH. BORNEO New York 
Surabaja ave Brunei Town San Francisco 
MALAY 


Jesselton 
EUROPE Cameron Kuala Belait 
Hamburg Highlands Sandakan VIETNAM 


Paris Tpoh Tawau Saigon 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 


HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


EE LL TE 
THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORP ORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 


ted under the State Laws of Ca 
80, SUTTE STREET, SAN FRAN 


asco 4. 4 U.S.A. 
A company incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 





LET CANADA’S FIRST BANK ACT AS YOUR 


GUIDE TO 
CANADA 





You are invited to make use of the Bank of Montreal’s 
facilities and knowledge of Canadian industry and 
people if you are contemplating entering the Can- 
adian market. 

The Bank with over 660 branches spread throughout 
Canada can assist you in every phase of your 
expansion. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
Main London Office: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST. E.C.2 
West End Office; 9 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 
Head Ofice: MONTREAL 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 


Brown, Suter & Co. Lr. 
LONDON 


FOUNDERS COURT Tel.: MONarch 9833 (14 lines) 
LOTHBURY, E.C.2 Telex : London 8623 
FOUNDED 1810 


A complete International Banking Service 
Covering: Commercial Credits 
Foreign Exchange 
Overseas Collections 
Dividends Collected 
Deposit and Current Accounts 


Executor and Trustee Department 


_——— 


CORRESPONDENTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


BROWN BROTHERS HARRIMAN & CO. 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON 
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Knowing where to look 


is half the battle. If you need informa- 
tion on business conditions in Australia 
and New Zealand, you will direct your 
enquiries to the Bank of New South 
Wales—oldest and largest joint-stock 
bank operating in those countries. 


Over 850 branches and agencies 
spread throughout Australia, New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea keep 
the Bank of New South Wales up-to- 
date on every local business, industrial, 
and rural activity. 


Consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


HEAD OFFICE — SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2 
D. J.-M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 









THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1746. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
City Office: 

38, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 
198, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


Special Departments at the Bank’s 
London City Office, at the Principal 
Glasgow Office, and at the Head 
Office are fully equipped to handle 
every description of Overseas Bank- 
ing Business. Enquiries are invited. 





































































Principal GLASGOW Office: 
110, QUEEN STREET, C.1L 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
38, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2. 


AFFILIATED TO BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


Established 1825 


Capital—Subscribed_ - £5,400,000 
Paid up - ~ 2,400,000 
Reserve Fund - - . 2,400,000 


Total Assets 
(Ist November, 1955) - 126,000,000 


Head Office : EDINBURGH 


General Manager : DAVID ALEXANDER 


London Offices : 


City Office : 
37, Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C.4. 


West End Office : 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND 





East of Suez 


East of Suez! A phrase that quickens 
the imaginative pulse, evoking 
images of a strange, exciting world— 
the mysterious Orient, the exotic 
East of Stevenson, Kipling’s India. 
Life would be dull, indeed, without 
fiction, and Kipling and Stevenson 
will always find a welcome from the 
armchair traveller; but for those 
concerned with the sterner stuff of 
eastern commerce, information of 
a more realistic nature is required, 
This explains why so many business- 
men and traders consult the National 
Bank of India for accurate and de- 
pendable information on conditions - 
im the East. Through their long- 
standing associations the National 
Bank of India have established an 
unrivalled knowledge of the many 
problems peculiar to eastern trading, 
and can supply up-to-date informa- 
tion on the prevailing conditions and 
trends in your particular market. 
tha ira maaan td sulin aietiont The statue at Port Said of Ferdinand 
BURMA, KENYA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, TANGAN- 4¢ Lesseps, diplomat and engineer, 


YIKA, SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE AND aT Wiio was responsible for the cutting 
CAMP AND STEAMER POINT, ADEN. of the Suez Canal. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
West End (London) Branch : 13 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 
Bankers to the Government im ADEN, KENYA, UGANDA, ZANZIBAR AND 
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the issue of debentures (less favoured now than in former 
days); leans from the commercial banks ; and acceptance 
credits—under which they draw their own bills on an 
accepting house for discount in the market. 

With the single exception of the acquisition of funds on 
deposit, each of these sources of finance is subject to 
stringent controls imposed by or at the instance of the 
monetary authorities. The most rigorous control is that 
over the issue of new capital. Since es 
‘brief interval in 1954-55 (from August to February), the 

Capital Issues Committee has been instructed to maintain 
particular stringency in examining proposed issues for hire 
purchase finance. Before last March, when the limit of 
exemption from CIC control was reduced from {£50,000 
to £10,000 of borrowings in any one year, the effect of 
this virtual ban upon capital issues for hire purchase was 
largely to stimulate the formation of small finance com- 
panies, uncounted numbers of which are now bestrewn 
over the field. How successful the lower exemption limit 
will be in keeping down further growth is still uncer- 
tain. Judging by recent practice, some companies by. no 
means consider a capital of £10,000 or less to be inadequate 
as a backing for the raising of deposits from the public. 

Official control over short-term money other than 
deposits used in hire purchase finance is exercised through 
the Treasury “ requests” governing the lending policies of 
the joint-stock banks and the accepting houses. At the 
end of 1946, the banks were asked not to increase credit 
lines for hire purchase finance above existing levels, and that 
curb was relaxed only in 1954-55. Moreover, on two occa- 
sions, in 1952 and last year, the banks agreed to enforce an 
actual reduction in facilities. In spite of this, the balance 
sheets of the larger finance houses suggest that actual bank 
advances (as distinct from limits) have grown very con- 
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siderably in the last few years. By the second half of last 
year however the banks, as noted earlier, had succeeded 
in checking advances to finance companies, and by the 
year-end achieved their agreed cut of 15 per cent. At 
present, the finance companies are unable to secure any 
new facilities from either the banks or the accepting houses. 

Notwithstanding the shortage of funds and the sharp 
increases in the general level of money rates since the 
beginning of 1955, the charges for hire purchase finance 
have risen only moderately. The spread of charges by 
finance houses at present generally ranges between 7 per 
cemt per annum (signifying a true charge of nearly 14 per 
cent on average debt outctanding) for industrial goods and 
new cars to a maximum of around 12 per cent for most. 
household goods. Some large retailers and the Gas and 
Electricity boards offer considerably cheaper terms. In 
general, the increase in quoted charges in the period in 
which Bank rate has risen from 3 to 5$ per cent appears to 
have been not more than 1 per cent. 

The smallness of the rise is due in part to the fact that 
the charge represents not only interest but also, _ 
especially, the costs of collection, card-indexing and ing 
(which are high) and payment for the risk of default (which, 
as has been noted, is at present low). A more important 
factor, however, is probably the artificially wide margin 
tat has existed between the finance companies’ charges 
and the rates at which they secure their funds. The 
ensuing attraction of an ever-growing number of companies 
into the field has for some time been tending to put 
pressure on the level of charges ; and once the present 
financial stringency and special restrictions on the supply 
of funds to the finance companies are relaxed, the force 
of competition may be expected to result in a considerable 
cheapening of hire purchase credit. 


Liquidity Controls in Canada 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT 


HE Canadian monetary scene has been dominated for 

twelve months by a continuous and considerable ex- 
pansion of bank loans to business and individuals. A year 
ago at this time the rapid rise in bank lending was hailed 
as the first decisive sign that the pace of business was 
picking up after the mild recession of 1954 and a winter 
of unusually severe unemployment. This year the same 
phenomenon is taken as a much more dubious pointer. 
Fears are entertained in many quarters, not least official 
quarters, that the credits available to business will exceed 
the physical rate of growth that the Canadian economy, 
and the labour force in particular, can sustain. Accord- 
ingly, the credit brakes are on. 

Canada was slower than the United States to pick up 
after the 1954 recession, and the early part of 1955 was 
marked by the unusual conjuncture of Canadian money 
rates falling below those in the United States. For a short 
time in early February three-months Treasury bills yielded 
less than one per cent ; and in mid-February the Canadian 
Bank rate was reduced to 14 per cent. It was raised again 
to 13 per cent in April; by mid-year bond prices had 


turned downward and the chartered banks were increasing 
their general loans rapidly. 


At least since early August 


of last year, when the Bank of Canada again raised its re- 
discount rate, to 2 per cent, the efforts of the monetary 
authorities have been directed towards restraining the 
demand for money. One pipeline after another has been 
blocked, or at least obstructed. Nonetheless, the flow of. 
loans by the chartered banks has continued to increase. 
The persistent, though cautious, efforts of official policy 
to resist excessive credit expansion have—as in the United 
States—involved a long series of increases in the rediscount 
rate, culminating in the move to 3 per cent in April this 
year. But Canada, like the United Kingdom, has found 
that Bank rate alone is not enough. The authorities now 
find themselves warning the public that its effect should 
not be exaggerated. Supporting measures have been taken, 
and together the restraints have all but checked the expan- 
sion in the money supply. But during the first three 
quarters of 1955, bank deposits rose by more than $850 
million, or 9 per cent; loans bounded upward, whilst 
holdings of government securities continued to increase, 
until August. In the last quarter of 1955, however, the 
chartered banks’ sales of government securities reached 
$486 million, which nearly covered the increase in loans 
and mortgages. Since the turn of the year, too, the Bank 
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of Canada has succeeded in keeping the banks on a tight 
rein. Between the end of the year and mid-May, bank 
deposits increased by less than $70 million. At the same 
time general bank loans increased by over $430 million. 

The eventful course of Canadian banking in the last 
twelve months may be seen as a continual search by the 
banks for new sources of funds from which they could 
meet the heavy demand for loans. It may be recalled that 
the dozen chartered banks of Canada are highly competitive, 
and always under some temptation to gain new customers 
by lending more freely than rivals. During the summer of 
last year, the first resort of the banks to secure loanable 
funds seemed to be to run down their liquid assets in the 
form of day-to-day loans to the money market and Treasury 
bills. By November, the banks’ ratio of liquid assets (defined 
as cash, day-to-day loans and Treasury bills as a proportion 
of deposits) had declined on average to just over 11 per 
cent, compared with 14 per cent a year earlier. 


* 


Canadian law provides no statutory ratio for liquid assets ; 
and until last year there was no convention or recognised 
operating principle applying to it. The only legal require- 
ment is that each bank must maintain its cash ratio at a 
monthly average of 8 per cent. But last autumn the Bank 
of Canada took the initiative in urging the chartered banks 
to adopt by agreement an additional minimum ratio for all 
liquid assets. The new Governor, Mr James E. Coyne, 
maintained that, in the absence of some such limitation, 
policies of monetary restraint could be nullified, as the char- 
tered banks could then meet a rising demand for loans by 
running down liquid assets, instead of having to face the 
discipline of selling government bonds, probably at a loss. 
But eventually, the Governor argued, the time would come 
when liquid assets would have to be restored, and then 
bonds might have to. be unloaded more suddenly, and 
with greater effects on the market, than if the process had 
been spread out by adherence to minimum liquidity ratios. 

After some blunt and not entirely harmonious exchanges 
between the Bank of Canada and the chartered banks, agree- 
ment was reached in November for the establishment of ‘a 
conventional ratio of 1§ per cent to which all the banks 
would conform. Fhis means, in effect, the addition of 7 per 
cent of deposits in liquid assets to the statutory minimum of 
8 per cent cash. The liquidity ratio, like the cash ratio, 
will be calculated as a monthly average and not as an immut- 
able daily requirement. It was agreed in November that the 
new ratio should come. into force in June this year. The 
banks were thus given rather more than six months to 


replenish their stocks of Treasury bills, which they have- 
been doing consistently. By April the ratio of liquid assets: 


of the banking system as a whole had reached 16 per-cent 
of deposits, though certain banks. may still have been below 
the 15 per cent average they are now bound to maintain, 

In the competitive attempt to meet last year’s upsurge in 
business demand for loans, the chartered banks evoked the 
disapproval of the authorities in another way. As in past 
periods of boom, they started to finance commitments 
officially regarded as outside the proper scope of banking 
accommodation. .These included notably the loan of large 
capital sums for fixed and somewhat lengthy terms, and, as 
a variant of the same practice, the acceptance of corpora- 
tion securities in effect by private treaty. 

Again, the Bank of Canada stepped in to close the loop- 
hole in its monetary control, In September it sought from 
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the chartered banks information about the extent of such 
advance commitments ; and at the meeting in’ November 
it was able to show them that future commitments already 
amounted to more than $400 million, and that they were 
growing at the rate of $50 million a month. Agreement 
was accordingly reached that the banks would make no 
further commitments to grant term loans or to accept 
privately placed corporation securities, Exceptions are 
made for sums of less than $250,000, in order to accommo- 
date small businesses that might have difficulty in going 
to the market ; and there is no ban on loans granted pending 


‘an issue provided they are refinanced within a year. A 


similar agreement between the banks was in effect in 
1948-49 and in 1951-52. In both periods it was Tegarded 
as a temporary anti-inflationary measure, and it lapsed 
when the ‘immediate pressure had passed. This time, how- 
ever, the monetary authorities would like to regard the ban 
on term loans as a permanent limitation of banking practice, 
though it is by no means certain that all the chartered banks 
share thar view. 

In view of the double sanction of these agreements, and 
the stringency maintained by the Bank of-Canada in the 
money market, there has been some surprise, and some 
disappointment, that bank loans have continued to climb 
so rapidly during 1956. Part of the increase no doubt 
reflects the implementation of commitments made before 
November. Part must be due to the normal needs of 
business at a time of rapid expansion. The banks have 
been willing to make further large sales of government 
bonds—both to find the necessary loan funds and to buy 
Treasury bills to meet the new liquid assets requirement. 
Between the end of 1955 and May oth, the chartered 
banks sold Government of Canada securities to a total 
amount of $625 million. They increased their holdings of 
Treasury bills by $345 million, and their general loans by 
$432 million, Since the Bank of Canada has not on balance 
increased its own bond holdings, prices have edged down- 
ward. The effect has been to restore a yield differential of 
4-3 per cent in favour of Canadian against United States 
Government bonds 


* 


This relationship is always a major factor that the Cana- 
dian authorities must consider when they try. to influence 
the Canadian economy through monetary means, since the 
movement of funds between the two countries is uncon- 
trolled. When Canadian interest rates are higher than 
United States rates, there are always some American inves- 
tors, in particular insurance companies, who are ready to 
take immediate advantage of a switch. Evidently the risk 
of an unfavourable movement of the exchange rate provides 
no general deterrent. At the same time—and here, perhaps, 
is a more important consideration still for the Canadian 
authorities—there are plenty of Canadian borrowers ready 
to go to New York for their money whenever the rate looks 
more advantageous there. 

In phases of such rapid economic development as Canada 
has experienced in the past few years, the inflow of capital 
is the prime condition of expansion. The physical imports 
of capital goods, components for Canadian manufacturers 
and raw materials represent the essential safeguard against 
an uncontrollable inflation. And they are possible only so 
long as the deficit in the current account is at least matched 
by inflow of capital, So far, the balance still appears to be 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK . 


* 
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Paid-up Capital... one ved 
Further Liability of Proprietors 
Reserve Fund © 
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£3,000,000 


Through more than 465 Branches in Australia and a net- 
work of Agents and Correspondents in all overseas countries, 
this Bank is enabled to handle all classes of Banking Business, 
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ie 
Address enquiries to Head Office: . 

5, Gracechurch Street, London, _ E.C.3. 
J. A. CLEZY, General Manager in London. 
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Chief Office in Australia: Collins Street, Melbourne 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
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‘THE LONDON OFFICE of The National Bank of Australasia is a 
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with Australia. The Bank’s Information Department can 
advise you on all aspects of Australian economic conditions, 
and can give you specific data about any particular industry. 
The Bank will be glad to plate its extensive facilities at 
your service. 


THE NATIONAL BANK | 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
HEAD OFFICE: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 
LONDON OFFICE: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT: 8 Princes Street, EC2 


OVER 820 BRANCHE, AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA ASSETS £283 MILLION 
Your best introduction to Australia 













The Bank that. conducts the Largest 
Banking Business in New Zealand 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 350 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the -Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 
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NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


London Office: Head Office: 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
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Assis. Manager: A. E. Abel. R. D. Moore. 
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on the right side. The prospect is that the record deficits 
on commodity trade that Canada has been running since the 
beginning of 1955 will be more than offset on capital 
account. Last year, however, the increase in the deficit on 
current account led to a running down in the premium on 
the Canadian dollar, and for a-short time in the autumn the 
exchange reached par. . 

In influential quarters there is a section of opinion, which 
may be growing, inclined to the view that a slower rate of 


Stronger Medicine 


T 7 per cent, New Zealand’s Bank rate is higher than 

that of any other principal commercial country. The 
Reserve Bank has reinforced it: with other measures to 
secure credit ‘restriction. Ministers. ceaselessly reiterate the 
need to contain domestic demand in order to restore balance 
in the country’s external accounts. Yet within two years 
the exchange reserves have been halved ; at end-1955 they 
reached a trough of £65‘ million—swfficient to purchase 
imports at the current rate for less than two and a half 
months. The Royal Commission on the country’s monetary 
“system, which reported in April, would -have none of the 
arguments for an easier money policy that were loudly put 
forward by social credit groups and others: it concluded 
on the contrary that the medicine administered to the 
economy had been both too mild and too late. 

The disease in New Zealand’s economy has much in 
common with that in Britain’s. High taxation, subsidised 
housing, and other social spending have indirectly discour- 
aged saving. Full employment has encouraged wages to 
rise steadily. These pressures have been aggravated by 
the inflationary impact of industrial development. New 
Zealand has been investing heavily in great long term pro- 
jects in power, transport and secondary industry, invest- 
ments that take years to yield results. Most of the equip- 
ment for such schemes must be imported, and though New 
Zealand has been able to finance some of it by raising 
external loans, an inflationary gap has remained—reflected 
in the fall in the reserves and in the rise in domestic prices. 

New Zealand’s troubles have been further complicated 
by its heavy dependence on world markets for its farm 
products. Export earnings and farm incomes have fluctuated 
violently in step with world prices. The result has been to 
produce a most damaging cycle in the external balance. 
One season farm incomes and internal prices and wages rise. 
Big orders are placed in Europe, New Zealand’s main 
supplier of consumer and capital goods; but by the 
time these goods arrive, at least some four months later, 
farm earnings may be dropping sharply. Such a process 
occurred: in 1951-52, when the post-Korean wool boom 
sent New Zealand’s earnings soaring ; by the time a massive’ 
flood of imports began to flow through the customs in 
1952, the wool market and New Zealand’s earnings had 
collapsed. A similar though rather milder cycle occurred 
in 1954-55. a 

In the early postwar years the New Zealand authorities 
attempted to deal with these problems by physical controls 
on prices, wages and imports. In the circumstances of the 
time the policy was successful, and in 1948 the New Zealand 
pound was revalued, from £{NZ125 per {£100 sterling to 
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development and a smaller inflow of capital from abroad 
might be in Canada’s best interests. But this is not official 
Canadian policy, and the monetary authorities at the present 
time, preoccupied with the short term problem, are bound 
to regard the high rate of imports as anti-inflationary. The 
corollary is that the high rate of capital inflow mst be 
maintained. If it is not, the authorities would have to 
restrain Canada’s expansion considerably more forcefully 
than they have in the past year. 


ose New Zealand 


parity. In 1949-50 controls were gradually relaxed. The 
dramatic deterioration in the external balance in 1952 neces- 
sitated the reintroduction of tight import controls, but it 
was clear that some new weapons would have to be found 
to replace the discarded internal controls. In the three years 
to March, 1952, bank advances had more than doubled. 
The requests of the Reserve Bank for a selective reduction 
in credit had proved ineffective. 

Nevertheless, the Reserve Bank was slow to swing to an 
active policy of monetary control. In August, 1952, it 
raised the minimum reserve that the banks were required to 
deposit with it from 7 per cent of demand deposits to 10 
per cent. But the move was quite ineffective, as the banks 
still had ample liquid resources to finance advances. For 
some time the credit supply was kept down by the recession 
in domestic demand; but late in 1953 bank advances, 
investment and prices began to rise again more rapidly. 
Though payments were still in surplus, the Reserve _ 
Bank, mindful of the experience of 1951 and influenced to 
some extent by the return to orthodoxy in Europe, took its 
first really effective steps to curb credit. It raised the mini- 
mum reserve ratio to 25 per cent of demand and 12} per 
cent of time deposits, and thereafter made adjustments to 
offset the effects of seasonal fluctuations in the banks’ 
liquidity on their available cash margins. In April, 1954, the 
rediscount rate, which had stood at 14 per cent since 1941, 
was raised to 3} per cent, and in November to 4 per cent. 


* 


The influence of the rate was small, however, and the in- 
ternal boom continued. Further, an external deficit emerged. 
Imports rose from £188 million in the first half of 1954 to 
£247 million in the second half, and climbed higher still in 
1955 ; and exchange reserves fell. In 1955 the monetary 
pressure was intensified. In three steps between July and 
October, the rediscount rate was brought to 7 per cent and 
the reserve ratio tightened further. Moreover, the re- 
discount weapon was made more effective. By the first 
quarter of this year consumption, bank advances and 
imports. were at last falling, and the exchange reserves 
turned upward, though to a disappointingly modest 
extent. 

Quite evidently, the Government’s measures have been 
unduly slow to take effect. That was clear even a year ago ; 
and it was to find out why, to suggest remedies, and to 
deal with criticisms of even the mild measures that had 
then been taken that the Royal Commission was set up in 
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March last year. Its general finding is that while the 
Government and the Reserve Bank have begun to use 
orthodox monetary weapons, they have used them insuffi- 
ciently and belatedly, and have failed to realise that a rise 
in the rediscount rate means little unless combined with 
other measures of monetary restriction. 


The commission’s first main recommendation was that 


the Government should decide in advance how- far it wished 
to contract or expand credit, inform the banks of its decision, 
and then put imperative pressure on them to execute it. 
It found that the use of the reserve ratio and the rediscount 
rate had been ineffective in the past, at first because 
the central bank had been too tender in forcing the banks 
to have recourse to rediscounts and then because the interest 
paid on them had still amounted to less than the profits made 
by the banks from higher advances. The commission 
recommended much more vigorous and speedy variations in 
the minimum reserve ratio ; it seemed to imply indeed that 
this should be the Reserve Bank’s chief weapon. 

Another fundamental weakness of policy found by the 
commission was that notwithstanding the higher discount 
rate, many types of loan are still available at low rates. It 
recommended that the artificially low rates on bank deposits 
and on housing credits should be made flexible. To make 
the banking system more responsive to central bank action, 
the commission advocated the establishment of a meney 
market and the granting of permission to the trading banks 
to hold Government securities. Above all, the Government’s 
financial policy as a whole—its budgets, its public issues 
and its market operations—should be aligned and framed 
on the basis of the needs of the economy as a whole, and not 
merely of fiscal convenience. . 

Even the implementation of all these’ reforms, plus 
wisdom and forethought, could not of course free New 
Zealand from the problems stemming from its unusually 
large dependence on world markets. But the commission 
put forward valuable suggestions for mitigating the effects 
of the fluctuations. While it rejected pleas for variable 
exchange rates and for guaranteed prices for exports, it 
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suggested that farmers’ earnings should be smoothed by a 
system of flexible price supports and by some sort of export 
tax in time of extreme boom. It rejected any idea of 
excessive long term borrowing overseas, but it did suggest 
that New Zealand should ask the United Kingdom to grant 
short term loans to deal with minor fluctuations, Finally, 
th commission recommended that New Zealand should join 
the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 
“No evidence was brought before the commission,” it 
explained, “ to support the allegation that the Fund or Bank 
were dominated or controlled by Wall Street ” (a fear that 
played a part in keeping New Zealand out of these institu- 
tions on their establishment at the end of the war). With 
due solemnity the commission likewise recorded that it had 
found no evidence that the Washington institutions were 
under the sway of “ a conspiracy of international financiers, 
either independently or in association with Communists.” 
Given fulfilment of all its recommendations, the commission 
felt, there was no reason why physical import restrictions 
should not in time be abandoned completely, 

The gist of the commission’s words of wisdom has been 
often heard elsewhere. But its clearly argued analysis 
should be of particular value in New Zealand. There, mone- 
tary tools are unfamiliar, prejudice about their use is rife, 
and flexible economic policy is still in its infancy. The 
New Zealand Reserve Bank was set up only in 1933, so that 
its new course is not a returmr to traditional methods but an 
apprenticeship in new ways. The commission has shown 
how. Its cool cross-examination put to flight the Social 
Credit witnesses whose original thesis was that New Zea- 
land’s difficulties stemmed from a lack rather than an excess 
of purchasing power. The Government has thus been given 
not only valuable practical recommendations but also useful 
moral support for a bolder economic policy. It has now 
made a further tightening of credit and promised that 
import liberalisation will be maintained. If stability and 
freedom areto be achieved in New Zealand’s vulnerable 
economy, the authorities will certainly need to accept and 
carry out much of the commission’s advice. 


Pakistan after Devaluation 


N the last day of July, 1955, Pakistan devalied its 
rupee from a sterling parity of 2s. 2d. to 1s. 6d.—a 
devaluation exactly equivalent to that undergone by sterling 
and closely associated currencies in 1949. The Pakistan 
rupee has thus been restored to parity with the Indian rupee. 
The decision to devalue was taken reluctantly and only 
after a long and expensive rearguard action had been fought 
in defence of the old parity. The operation was neatly 
executed and, because devaluation had been so often can- 
vassed in the past, its implementation came as a complete 
surprise to all except the handful of officials directly con- 
cerned. The devaluation was actually carried out in the 
midst of a mounting political crisis (though it was in no 
way connected with it). Eleven days after announcing the 
new rates of exchange the Finance Minister, Mr Chaudhri 
Mohammad Ali, became Prime Minister of Pakistan. It 
was left to his successor at the Finance Ministry, Mr Amjad 
Ali, to consolidate the new exchange and to garner the 
fruits of the promised improvement in competitive strength. 


The government.furnished to the public a detailed ex- 
planation of its action. It attributed its abstention from 
the general devaluations of 1949 to the fact thai exports 
at that time consisted of a small range of primary products, 
easy to sell abroad ; the primary need in foreign exchange 
policy was to stimulate the import of capital goods to pro- 


‘mote agricultural and industrial development. That policy, 


the authorities claimed, had served its purpose, and given 
rise to new requirements. A significant expansion, in local 
industry had been achieved: the country had become self- 
sufficient in food, cloth of coarse and medium grades, jute 
manufactures, sugar and matches, and nearly so in cement 
and paper. Further, output of some of these products 
was more than sufficient to meet domestic needs, and it was 


‘necessary to find markets overseas for the growing sur- 


pluses. In particular, devaluation was expected to increase 
export proceeds of jute manufactures—as well as exports 
of cotton, tea, hides and skins. 

' Other important results of devaluation expected by the 
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NATIONAL BANK OF PAKISTAN 


(Incorporated under the National Bank of Pakistan Ordinance, No. X1X of 1949, and 
sponsored by the Government of Pakistan. The liability of members is limited.) 


* 





Established 1949 
-. Pak. Rs. 6,00,00,000 COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
Issued & Subscribed ... Pak. Rs.  6,00,00,000 1952 1953 1954 1945 
: ... Pak. Rs.  1,50,00,000 Pak. Rs. Pak. Rs. Pak. Rs, Pak. Rs. 
Reserve Fond (31.12.55) Pak. Rs. 65,00,000 Highest Deposits ........ ‘ 28,60,07,000 34,03,01,000 35,66,06,000 47,22,49,000 
Deposits (31.12.55)... Pak. Rs. 40,18,50,000 || Advances........cscssesseee .  24,83,29,000 24,44,64,000 3210,97,000 34,11,02,000 
Internal Business 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS Total Sales (intand) ons 73,95,94,000 98,80,29,000 1,44,14,25,000 1,60,80,50,000 
President : HOSHANG DINSHAW Trantera. Mail Crenators 
Managing Director : A. MUHAJIR Issued) 
Government Director: MUMTAZ HASAN Total Bills purchased and 
collected (Inland) ......... 30,40,93,000 80,69,83,000 50,61,45,000 50,93,00,000 
K. G. AHMED A. A. H. FANCY Foreign Business ......... 39,88,21,000 42,26,91,000 39,08,37,000 72,02,19,000 


E. BE. VIRJI C. M. SHAFI 


61 Branches and also sub-branches, throughout Pakistan. 
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government were not openly cited. One was a slowing-up 
in the development programme—which many people be- 
lieved to be running too far ahead of the country’s real 
resources—as a result of the higher cost of imported capital 
goods. Another hoped-for effect was revival of foreign 
confidence in the currency: for some time the entry of 
foreign capital had been discouraged by the possibility of 
imminent devaluation. Finally, many people felt that de- 
valuation would pave the way for closer trade relations 
with India, and remove one of the incentives to the flight 
of Hindu capital from East Bengal. 

These expectations have been realised to a reasonably 
satisfactory extent in the past year. In his Budget speech 
in March, the Finance Minister stressed that the country 
was becoming increasingly export conscious. He showed 
that foreign exchafige earnings had increased substantially 
—from £139 million in 1954 to-£161 million in 1955. At 
the same time, foreign outgoings, at £137 million, were 
£22 million less than in 1954. The upshot was a surplus 
of £24 million compared with a deficit of £20 million 
in 1954. The reserves of gold, dollars and sterling rose 
from £68 million at the end of 1954 to £75 million by the 
middle of 1955 and, under the stimulus of devaluation, 
climbed by a further {£12 million, to £87 million, by the 
end of the year. But the Finance Minister rightly pointed 
out that the improvement in the external accounts could 
not give grounds for complacency. Imports continue to be 
held down by a stringent licensing policy (imports on com- 
mercial account fell from £87 million in 1954 to £67 
million in 1955); and there remain large unfilled require- 
ments for the development programme. 


* 


The stimulus given to exports by the devaluation was 
strongly felt by raw jute and cotton ; and the Government 
recouped some of the adventitious devaluation profits by 
raising the export duties. But the most spectacular advance 
in exports has been in ‘manufactured jute goods. Figures 
taken from an authoritative Indian source put Pakistan’s 
output of jute manufactures for the twelve months ending 
March last at {11} million, of which {£6} million was 
exported, largely to dollar countries. It is only in this past 
year that Pakistan’s mills have begun to produce to capacity. 
In the absence of devaluation its jute-manufactures would 
evidently have been outpriced in world markets. The same 
is true of exports of cotton yarn and also to some extent of 
the older export staples such as tea, hides and skins, wool 
and rice. It remains to be seen how long the tonic effect 
will last. Recently, ‘ne outlook has been clouded by a 
sharp rise in internal prices, accentuated by a serious rice 
shortage in East Pakistan. Certainly there will be no 
exports of rice from Pakistan for some months to come. 

Among the serious problems facing Pakistan is the con- 
tinuing threat of inflation. During 1955 the total money 
supply rose by Rs 58.39 crores to Rs 436.68 crores. This 
was attributable to the increase in the rupee value of foreign 
trade transactions resulting from devaluation, to the favour- 
able balance of external payments, and to the growing pace 
of internal development, which involved considerable 
Government disbursements. The inflationary effect was 
enhanced by last year’s floods. The impact of these factors 
is reflected in the sharp rise in food prices. 

The Pakistani authorities have not yet succeeded in 
evolving a strong and purposeful monetary policy. The 
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Government’s borrowing policy has been timid. Two small 
3 per cent loans were floated during 1955, bringing in 
rather less than Rs 17 crores. Sales of Treasury bills “ on 
tap” yielded Rs 18.87 crores, the bulk of which was sub- 
scribed under a deferred payments scheme ; sales by tender 
were introduced in May, but yielded no more than Rs 3.50 
crores by the end of the year. In the current fiscal year, to 
March 1957, public loans are expected to bring in Rs 16.60 
crores, small savings Rs 11.§9 crores, and tender sales of 
Treasury bills Rs 15 crores ; commitments to repay maturing 
loans amount to Rs 13.40 crores. Receipts of foreign aid 
are estimated at no less than-Rs 78.60 crores. But these 
will still leave a gap in the Government’s domestic financing 
account. The five year plan recently announced contem- 
plates an outlay of more than Rs 1,100 crores over the 
period. The need for new and more determined methods 
of tapping the people’s savings is evident. 


* 


The activities of the commercial banks in Pakistan have 
not been significantly extended in the past year ; but they 
have responded to the expanding needs of Pakistan’s com- 
merce and industry. The Pakistani banking scene is largely 
dominated by the State Bank of Pakistan, which is the 
central bank, and the National Bank of Pakistan, a govern- 
ment sponsored bank that engages in commercial operations. 
The National Bank accounts for 64 of the total of 251 
commercial: bank branches operating in Pakistan, and it 
also has three offices abroad. The bank plays a major role 
in financing the movement of the raw jute and cotton crops. 
During 1955, no less than half of. its total advances of 
Rs 34.32 crores were granted to one customer—the Govern- 
ment of East Bengal. The bank has succeeded in attracting 
a high proportion of the business in foreign bills : the value 
of foreign exchange dealings transacted by it rose from 
Rs 39.08 crores in 1954 to Rs 72.02 crores in 1955. The 
foreign exchange banks, with their international connections 
and specialised knowledge, continue to be an indispensable 
element in Pakistan’s foreign trade, but they naturally fear 
the encroachment of their state sponsored rival. 

The activities of the State Bank have frequently been 
criticised in business circles on the ground that its branches 
in East Bengal seem to possess very little independent 
authority or autonomy in their own territory. Transactions 
involving anything more than a routine decision have almost 
always to be referred to Karachi, with consequent loss of 
time (and sometimes loss of the relevant papers as well) and 
a considerable dissipation of effort and energy. There is a 
yawning gulf between the trader and industrialist in remote 
East Pakistan and the official in Karachi, who determines 
remittance rights, allowable foreign exchange expenditure 
and the score of other matters that have to be referred to 
the State Bank for sanction. In theory the eastern and 
western wings of Pakistan are supposed to enjoy adminis- 
trative and political parity. In practice, as least so far as 
banking controls are concerned, the State Bank has dele- 
gated far too little power to its offices in the Eastern 
province, Yet the export industries of that region make a 
very substantial contribution to the country’s earnings. of 
foreign exchange. A more enlightened policy in this matter, 
and in the extension of branch banking services, could do 
much to: further the economic: cohesion of this somewhat 
precarious political entity. : 
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remains the gigantic task of filling the vacuum created by 
the end of the cult and of explaining the new image of 
Stalin to the masses. Time and skill are needed to spread 
this new version first to the eight million party members 
and then to outsiders. And when it has filtered to the very 
bottom half-truths may prove no shield to protect the Soviet 
leaders from angry curiosity. 

The picture presented by Khruschev is naturally incom- 
plete and one-sided. Stalin was once Russia’s sun, now 
lic overshadows the Soviet past. But he is not placed 
against a background ; the indictment is directed against a 
man rather than a system. Khrushchev is reluctant to 
retrace his journey right back to the beginning of the night, 
to the sources of Stalinism, to the silencing of all opposition 
and the ruthless collectivisation. Indeed, he seems most 
enraged by Stalin’s execution of his own followers. The 
list of innocent victims always begins, like a revengeful 
refrain, with the names of Kossior and Chubaf, Postyshev 
and Rudzutak who, like Khrushchev, were faithful to Stalin 
but did not manage to survive. 

The case of Beria provides another instance of 
Khrushchev’s eclecticism. Beria is not covered by the 
excuse extended to all other lieutenants of Stalin—that 
they were the reluctant instruments of his crimes. Even 
Semyon Ignatiev, minister of state security at the time of 
the “ doctors’ plot,” only did what Stalin ordered. But 
not Beria. While others trembled and obeyed orders, he 
alone could fool Stalin and prod him on to even bloodier 
paths. Could not Beria use the plea of “ superior orders ” 
as much, or as little, as his executioners ? Will the Russians 
continue to accept the wild accusation that he had been a 
British agent before 1917 now that Khrushchev has dis- 
closed the tricks of the “ Stalinist school of falsification ? ” 

Khrushchev could not and would not tell the whole 
truth. Historical events, however, are so closely inter- 
connected that one revelation leads on to another. He 
accused those who were in opposition and yet made a 
step towards the rehabilitation of Zinoviev and Kamenev. 
He wanted to put the blame on Beria and yet it is Yezhov 
that appears the blackest. The Khrushchev version itself 
must precipitate a major mental crisis in the Soviet Union. 
Only when the country emerges from the present catharsis 
will it be possible for the ‘Russians to draw a balanced 
historical portrait of Stalin and an analysis of his rule. 
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Canadian Fireworks Fizzle Out 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


ANADA’S political crisis quietly petered out this week. 

After the Royal Assent had been given to the pipeline 
Bill on the afternoon of June 7th, just in time to enable the 
government to fulfil its agreement with the Transcanada 
Pipeline Company, a further political row seemed possible 
over the government’s urgent need for money. Its interim 
supply covered only the two months from April rst. At 
the beginning of this week, it faced payment of civil service 
salaries—let alone other commitments—with virtually 
empty coffers. | Both the Conservatives and the CCF 
were tempted to press their demand for an immediate 
election by obstructing a further interim Supply Bill. The 
government foresaw the danger and attempted to forestall 
it by issuing an appeal for cooperation. Just before last 
weekend Mr St. Laurent appealed for the passage through 
al! its stages on the following Monday of a bill granting 
one month’s further interim supply. Mr Drew, the Con- 
servative leader, immediately asked for a prior statement 
of the government’s intention for the remainder of the 
session, since there had been reports that the government 
planned an early adjournment. 

After a weekend of painful indecision, the Conservative 
leader finally accepted an assurance that no early adjourn- 
ment was planned and agreed to pass the Supply Bill 
quickly. The CCF party would, on its own, have reached 
the opposite decision and continued to obstruct in the 
hope of forcing a dissolution. But it fell in with the decision 
of the larger opposition group. 

It thus appears that the present session of parliament may 
drag its way through July without more fireworks. The 
Opposition will presumably rely on attempts outside parlia- 
ment to impress on the electors the enormity of the govern- 
ment’s handling of the pipeline question. It also no doubt 
hopes that parliamentary ineptitude and the apparently 
declining vigour of the Prime Minister may put fresh cards 
ir its hand before the election—probably next summer. 

Until this week, it had also been a matter of serious doubt 
whether Mr St. Laurent would go to the Commonwealth 
meeting in London, leaving Mr Howes as acting Premier. 
The doubt arose both because of Mr Howes’s lack of interest 
in parliamentary affairs and because of the possibility of 
friction within the Cabinet. But Mr St. Laurent has 
decided to go to the conference anyway and will leave for 
London next Friday. 


New Chapter for Peru 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


ERUVIAN electors will be going to the polls on June 
17th to choose a successor to General Manuel A. 
Odria, the latest in the line of right-wing and often military 
Presidents who, with one short interval, have governed 
Peru since its emergence as a sovereign republic. Elections 
are also to be held for two vice-presidents and for members 
of both houses of Congress ; but in Peru, as in so many 
other Latin American republics, the power of the President 
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government were not openly cited. One was a slowing-up 
in the development programme—which many people be- 
lieved to be running too far ahead of the country’s real 
resources—as a result of the higher cost of imported capital 
goods. Another hoped-for effect was revival of foreign 
confidence in the currency: for some time the entry of 
foreign capital had been discouraged by the possibility of 
imminent devaluation. Finally, many people felt that de- 
valuation would pave the way for closer trade -relations 
with India, and remove one of the incentives to the flight 
of Hindu capital from East Bengal. 

These expectations have been realised to a reasonably 
satisfactory extent in the past year. In his Budget speech 
in March, the Finance Minister stressed that the country 
was becoming increasingly export conscious. He showed 
that foreign exchafige earnings had increased substantially 
—from £139 million in 1954 to-£161 million in 1955. At 
the same time, foreign outgoings, at £137 million, were 
£22 million less than in 1954. The upshot was a surplus 
of £24 million compared with a deficit of £20 million 
in 1954. The reserves of gold, dollars and sterling rose 
from £68 million at the end of 1954 to £75 million by the 
middle of 1955 and, under the stimulus of devaluation, 
climbed by a further £12 million, to £87 million, by the 
end of the year. But the Finance Minister rightly pointed 
out that the improvement in the external accounts could 
not give grounds for complacency. Imports continue to be 
held down by a stringent licensing policy (imports on com- 
mercial account fell from £87 million in 1954 to £67 
million in 1955); and there remain large unfilled require- 
ments for the development programme. 


* 


The stimulus given to exports by the devaluation was 
strongly felt by raw jute and cotton ; and the Government 
recouped some of the adventitious devaluation profits by 
raising the export duties. But the most spectacular advance 
in exports has been in ‘manufactured jute goods. Figures 
taken from an authoritative Indian source put Pakistan’s 
output of jute manufactures for the twelve months ending 
March last at {£114 million, of which £63 million was 
exported, largely to dollar countries. It is only in this past 
year that Pakistan’s mills have begun to produce to capacity. 
In the absence of devaluation its jute-manufactures would 
evidently have been outpriced in world markets. The same 
is true of exports of cotton yarn and also to some extent of 
the older export staples such as tea, hides and skins, wool 
and rice. It remains to be seen how long the tonic effect 
will last. Recently, the outlook has been clouded by a 
sharp rise in internal prices, accentuated by a serious rice 
shortage in East Pakistan. Certainly there will be no 
exports of rice from Pakistan for some months to come. 

Among the serious problems facing Pakistan is the con- 
tinuing threat of inflation. During 1955 the total money 
supply rose by Rs 58.39 crores to Rs 436.68 crores. This 
was attributable to the increase in the rupee value of foreign 
trade transactions resulting from devaluation, to the favour- 
able balance of external payments, and to the growing pace 
of internal development, which involved considerable 
Government disbursements. The inflationary effect was 
enhanced by last year’s floods. The impact of these factors 
is reflected in the sharp rise in food prices. 


The Pakistani authorities have not ‘yet succeeded in. 


evolving a strong and purposeful: monetary policy. The 


” 
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Government’s borrowing policy has been timid. Two small 
3 per cent loans were floated during 1955, bringing in 
rather less than Rs 17 crores. Sales of Treasury bills “on 
tap” yielded Rs 18.87 crores, the bulk of which was sub- 
scribed under a deferred payments scheme ; sales by tender 
were introduced in May, but yielded no more than Rs 3.50 
crores by the end of the year. In the current fiscal year, to 
March 1957, public loans are expected to bring in Rs 16.60 
crores, small savings Rs 11.59 crores, and tender sales of 
Treasury bills Rs 15 crores ; commitments to repay maturing 
loans amount to Rs 13.40 crores. Receipts of foreign aid 
are estimated at no less than-Rs 78.60 crores. But these 
will still leave a gap in the Government’s domestic financing 
account. The five year plan recently announced contem- 
plates an outlay of more than Rs 1,100 crores over the 
period. The need for new and more determined methods 
of tapping the people’s savings is evident. » 


* 


The activities of the commercial banks in Pakistan have 
not been significantly extended in the past year ; but they 
have responded to the expanding needs of Pakistan’s com- 


' ‘merce and industry. The Pakistani banking scene is largely 


dominated by the State Bank of Pakistan, which is the 
central bank, and the National Bank of Pakistan, a govern- 
ment sponsored bank that engages in commercial operations. 
The National Bank accounts for 64 of the total of 251 
commercial: bank branches operating in Pakistan, and it 
also has three offices abroad. The bank plays a major role 
in financing the movement of the raw jute and cotton crops. 
During 1955, no less than half of. its total advances of 
Rs 34.32 crores were granted to one customer—the Govern- 
ment of East Bengal. The bank has succeeded in attracting 
a high proportion of the business in foreign bills : the value 
of foreign exchange dealings transacted: by it rose from 
Rs 39.08 crores in 1954 to Rs 72.02 crores in 1955. The 
foreign exchange banks, with their international connections 
and specialised knowledge, continue to be an indispensable 
element in Pakistan’s foreign trade, but they naturally fear 
the encroachment of their state sponsored rival. 

The activities of the State Bank have frequently been 
criticised in business circles on the ground that its branches 
in East Bengal seem to possess very little independent 
authority or autonomy in their own territory. Transactions 
involving anything more than a routine decision have almost 
always to be referred to Karachi, with consequent loss of 
time (and sometimes loss of the relevant papers as well) and 
a considerable dissipation of effort and energy. There is a 
yawning gulf between the trader and industrialist in remote 
East Pakistan and the official in Karachi, who determines 
remittance rights, allowable foreign exchange expenditure 
and the score of other matters that have to be referred to 
the State Bank for sanction. In theory the eastern and 
western wings of Pakistan are supposed to enjoy adminis- 
trative and political parity. In practice, as least so far as 
banking controls are concerned, the State Bank has dele- 
gated far too little power to its offices in the Eastern 
province, Yet the export industries of that region make a 
very substantial contribution to the country’s earnings of 
foreign exchange. A more enlightened policy in this matter, 
and in the extension of branch banking services, could do 
munch, so: further: the-gotsiaunic: oclegelon of this -eompywhet 
precarious political entity; —- — 
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remains the gigantic task of filling the vacuum created by 
the end of the cult and of explaining the new image of 
Stalin to the masses. Time and skill are needed to spread 
this new version first to the eight million party members 
and then to outsiders. And when it has filtered to the very 
bottom half-truths may prove no shield to protect the Soviet 
leaders from angry curiosity. 

The picture presented by Khruschev is naturally incom- 
plete and one-sided. Stalin was once Russia’s sun, now 
lic overshadows the Soviet past. But he is not placed 
against a background ; the indictment is directed against a 
man rather than a system. Khrushchev is reluctant to 
retrace his journey right back to the beginning of the night, 
to the sources of Stalinism, to the silencing of all opposition 
and the ruthless collectivisation. Indeed, he seems most 
enraged by Stalin’s execution of his own followers. The 
list of innocent victims always begins, like a revengeful 
refrain, with the names of Kossior and Chubaf, Postyshev 
and Rudzutak who, like Khrushchev, were faithful to Stalin 
but did not .manage to survive. 

The case of Beria provides another instance of 
Khrushchev’s eclecticism. Beria is not covered by the 
excuse extended to all other lieutenants of Stalin—that 
they were the reluctant instruments of his crimes. Even 
Semyon Ignatiev, minister of state security at the time of 
the “ doctors’ plot,’ only did what Stalin ordered. But 
not Beria. While others trembled and obeyed orders, he 
alone could fool Stalin and prod him on to even bloodier 
paths. Could not Beria use the plea of “ superior orders ” 
as much, or as little, as his executioners ? Will the Russians 
continue to accept the wild accusation that he had been a 
British agent before 1917 now that Khrushchev has dis- 
closed the tricks of the “ Stalinist school of falsification ? ” 

Khrushchev could not and would not tell the whole 
truth. Historical events, however, are so closely inter- 
connected that one revelation leads on to another. He 
accused those who were in opposition and yet made a 
step towards the rehabilitation of Zinoviev and Kamenev. 
He wanted to put the blame on Beria and yet it is Yezhov 
that appears the blackest. The Khrushchev version itself 
must precipitate a major mental crisis in the Soviet Union. 
Only when the country emerges from the present catharsis 
will it be possible for the ‘Russians to draw a balanced 
historical portrait of Stalin and an analysis of his rule. 
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Canadian Fireworks Fizzle Out 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


ANADA’S political crisis quietly petered out this week. 

After the Royal Assent had been given to the pipeline 
Bill on the afternoon of June 7th, just in time to enable the 
government to fulfil its agreement with the Transcanada 
Pipeline Company, a further political row seemed possible 
over the government’s urgent need for money. Its interim 
supply covered only the two months from April rst. At 
the beginning of this week, it faced payment of civil service 
salaries—let alone other commitments—with virtually 
empty coffers. | Both the Conservatives and the CCF - 
were tempted to press their demand for an immediate 
election by obstructing a further interim Supply Bill. The 
government foresaw the danger and attempted to forestall 
it by issuing an appeal for cooperation. Just before last 
weekend Mr St. Laurent appealed for the passage through 
al! its stages on the following Monday of a bill granting 
one month’s further interim supply. Mr Drew, the Con- 
servative leader, immediately asked for a prior statement - 
of the government’s intention for the remainder of the 
session, since there had been reports that the government 
planned an early adjournment. 

After a weekend of painful indecision, the Conservative 
leader finally accepted an assurance that no early adjourn- 
ment was planned and agreed to pass the Supply Bill 
quickly. The CCF party would, on its own, have reached 
the opposite decision and continued to obstruct in the 
hope of forcing a dissolution. But it fell in with the decision 
of the larger opposition group. 

It thus appears that the present session of parliament may 
drag its way through July without more fireworks. The 
Opposition will presumably rely on attempts outside parlia- 
ment to impress on the electors the enormity of the govern- 
ment’s handling of the pipeline question. It also no doubt 
hopes that parliamentary ineptitude and the apparently 
declining vigour of the Prime Minister may put fresh cards 
ir its hand before the election—probably next summer. 

Until this week, it had also been a matter of serious doubt 
whether Mr St. Laurent would go to the Commonwealth 
meeting in London, leaving Mr Howes as acting Premier. 
The doubt arose both because of Mr Howes’s lack of interest 
in parliamentary affairs and because of the possibility of 
friction within the Cabinet. But Mr St. Laurent has 
decided to go to the conference anyway and will leave for 
London next Friday. 


New Chapter for Peru 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


ERUVIAN electors will be going to the polls on June 
17th to choose a successor to General Manuel A. 
Odria, the latest in the line of right-wing and often military 
Presidents who, with one short interval, have governed 
Peru since its emergence as a sovereign republic. Elections 
are also to be held for two vice-presidents and for members 
of both houses of Congress ; but in Peru, as in so many 
other Latin American republics, the power of the President 
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is virtually supreme, and politics are a question of person- 
alities rather than of parties. 


There are two principal candidates for election to the 
Presidency—Dr Hernando de Lavalle y Garcia and Dr 
Manuel Prado y Ugarteche. Dr Lavalle, a well known 
corporation lawyer, has finally emerged as the official candi- 
date with the powerful backing of President Odria and his 
Partido Restaurador. Dr Prado, who was President of 
Peru from 1939 to 1945, was responsible for a policy of 
co-operation with the allied powers. By Peruvian standards 
he is a moderate conservative but he has attracted the sup- 
port not only of his own followers, the Movimiento Demo- 
cratico Pradista, but 
also of various right- 
wing opponents of 
President Odria, in- 
cluding the ultra-con- 
servative  Mird 
Quesada family who 
own the Lima news- 
paper El Comercio, 
He is not yet fully 
recovered from the 
effects of a heart 
attack last December. 


Peru’s record for 
electoral honesty, and 
even for permitting 
‘ the electoral process 
to take its course, is 
unenviable. But on 
this occasion, although the date of the elections has 
already been postponed a fortnight, it looks as if they 
will now take place as scheduled. President Odria has 
firmly denied all suggestions that he should stand for a 
second term, a move that would have been unconstitutional 
although not unprécedented, and he has allowed nearly all 
exiles to return to Peru for the elections. Perhaps an even 
more significant sign that the elections will be freely held 
is the suggested rapprochement between President Odria’s. 
sympathisers and their candidate, Dr Lavalle, and the 
Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana (APRA). The 
Apristas claim that they could command 75 per cent of the 
votes in a free election and, although  this- claim is 
undoubtedly exaggerated, their votes could well swing the 
elections in favour of Dr Lavalle. 


TLANTIC 
Al 





Indian Reservations 


But a firm agreement between President Odria’s sup- 
porters and the APRA would be surprising. Dr Lavalle, if 
elected, is likely to continue the policies sponsored by Presi- 
dent Odria. These have restored economic order and made 
Peru attractive to the foreign investor, but at the same time 
they have slowed down the pace of domestic development 
through the restriction of credit and have done little to 
promote the welfare of the Peruvians of Indian descent, 
who represent over half the population. The APRA, on the 
other hand, is an example, unique in South America, of a 
doctrinaire left-wing, although non-communist, party, 
whose principal aim is an improvement in the economic and 
social status of the Indians and their integration into the life 
of the country. Nationalisation‘of land and industry also 


forms part of the Aprista programme, but they have dropped * confidence as these leading firms. The Swiss railways have 
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their opposition to “ Yankee imperialism” after realising 
that foreign assistance is essential for Peru’s economic 
development. 


The Apristas’ only previous excursion into government 
was disastrous. It took place after the notably free elections 
of 1945 (which incidentally were made possible by Presi- 
dent Prado). when APRA support carried the liberal Dr 
José Luis Bustamante y Rivera to the presidential palace. 
Inexperience in the techniques of government combined 
with a natural unwillingness to compromise over the reforms 
they considered necessary, and the bitter opposition of many 
right-wing leaders, in particular the. Mir6 Quesada family, 
led first to the resignation of the Aprista cabinet ministers 
and then to a congressional deadlock ; the anti-Aprista 
members of both houses refused to attend, so that the 
Apristas, left to themselves, were unable to form a quorum. 
Support for Dr Bustamante turned ultimately to’ armed 
opposition, and in October, 1948, the Apristas, in conjunc- 
tion with the Navy, staged a spectacular revolt at the port 
of Callao. The rising was put down and the APRA was once 
again outlawed. Its founder and leader, Sr Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre, later sought asylum in the Colombian 
embassy in Lima, from which he did not emerge until 
April, 1954. But Dr Bustamante’s right-wing opponents 
were unsatisfied and themselves turned to armed rebellion, 
this time successfully. The leader of that revolt was General 
Odria, who had earlier resigned from Dr Bustamante’s 
cabinet because of the latter’s refusal to oppose the 
Apristas. 


An alliance between Dr Lavalle’s forces and the APRA 
may well secure the election of the former as President of 
Peru and secure for the latter the benefits of legal recogni- 
tion. But the evolution of a policy acceptable to both 
parties is likely to prove difficult and even dangerous for 
the Apristas ; by joining with a clearly right-wing group, 
they may compromise ‘their beliefs and lose their cherished 
position as champions of the under-privileged Indians. 


_ Swiss Money for Italy 


HE announcement that 50 million Swiss francs ie 
£4 million) worth of bonds of the European Coal and 
Steel Community will’ be issued to the Swiss public later 
this month, as the first of a series of issues, was of particular 
interest to Italy ; for it is thought that Italian pig iron and 
housing developments may be important beneficiaries of 
the loan. Swiss money has in many cases become a most 
important source of finance for private Italian industry in 
the last two years. For some time the steel industry had 
been exploring the possibility of raising a direct $20 million 
loan in Zurich, and Olivetti and two other large companies 
recently approached the Zurich market for long-term loans 
at 43 per cent and are raising between them some 46 
million francs. And these are small fry beside the big loans 
previously raised—so million francs each by Italian Caltex 
and Pirelli in 1955, another 50 million by Montecatini at 
the end of 1954, and several others. 


Not all Italian borrowers of course have enjoyed the same 


pre nem - 
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The perschwepptive of Russia reveals the hitherto 
unrecorded existence of a powerful SCH WEPPTH Column. 

There is for instance, co-existent with a Five Year Plan, 
a Five Year Plan to end Five Year Plans, which includes a 
Five Year Plan for being totally inconsequent and digging 
up all statues of Workers locking steadily towards the sky 
as if they had just seen something tremendously encouraging 
above the horizon. There is also a Five Months Plan for being 
the person who occasionally takes an extra day off; a Five 
Fortnightly Plan for realising that though the New is 
obviously tremendously good in Russia, the isolated Old had 
individual moments when, intermittently, it was not bad 
either; and there is a Five Week Plan for reading Tolstoy 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE 
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and Dostoievsky as great literature rather than as signifi- 
cant pointers demonstrating trends in the social evolution 
of a corporate body towards its destined counterpoise in the 
pattern of the body corporate. Not unconnectal with the 
above is a Five Day Plan for intermittently allowing your- 
self to wonder whether the names of the inventors of the 
microscope, the microphone, Annie Get Your Gun, Macadam 
roads, and the Bridge of Pythagoras, really perhaps didn't 
absolutely certainly end in ov or ovitch. There is some sup- 
port for a Five Minute Plan for getting up ten minutes late 
in the morning. Occasionally we put in motion the Five Second 
lan for being a person not absolutely clear about his motives 
and definitely indistinct about his political allegiance. 


Written by Stephen Potter designed by Coerge Him 


LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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agreed to lend the Italian railways 200 million francs to 
finance electrification, but only with the guarantee of the 
Italian government and in return for a promise from it, not 
yet implemented, to modify Italy’s peculiar patent laws, 
which have long been a source of grievance to a number of 
foreign manufacturers. Holding companies and banks 
have also played a useful part during the last two years as 
intermediaries in raising capital abroad particularly for 
smaller companies. IMI, for example, a large state-backed 
credit organisation, has borrowed 50 million francs each 
from the Swiss market and from the International Bank of 
Settlements at Basle, and the office it has opened in Zurich 
has been helping Italian businessmen to borrow in Switzer- 
land on their own account. 


Side by side with the big public loans which are financing 
long-term development in the south—those from the World 
Bank, for example, and a French 12 billion franc loan now 
expected—private foreign capital, particularly from Switzer- 
land, has thus begun to play a vital part in Italy’s expansion ; 
last year, net capital imports doubled to over £54 million, 
a remarkable proof of foreign confidence in Italy’s economic 
promise. Most of the increase was due to larger loans 
abroad, which rose from £4 million to £28 million, but the 
passage of the new law to encourage foreign investment 
may help to encourage fixed investment as well. 


Australian Labour Crisis 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


HIS week’s decision by the federal executive of the 

Australian Labour party to dismiss the party’s New 
South Wales executive is a much more drastic course of 
action than many rank-and-file members had expected. A 
special federal conference of the party in Melbourne received 
the decision on Wednesday without opposition, however, 
and the affairs and assets of the New South Wales branch 
are being taken over on behalf of the federal executive. 


In deciding to press for the dismissal of the state execu- 
tive, the federal leader of the party, Dr Evatt, evidently 
acted on the belief that in the long run the Australian 
Labour party would be better off as a united party, even 
if the immediate effect was a reduction in its numbers and 
strength. The decision, in effect, completes the purge of 
mainly Roman Catholic right-wingers which began with 
the dismissal of the Victorian executive last year. The dis- 
missed Victorian members formed themselves into a break- 
away group under the title of the Anti-Communist Labour 
party. The new group, which advocated many policies 
similar to those of the official Labour party, but opposed 
what it described as Dr Evatt’s tolerance of communism, 
fared disastrously at last December’s general elections. Its 
seven members in the House of Representatives all lost 
their seats. 


No Velvet Glove 


Any improvement in Labour’s future electoral prospects 
is likely to be slow and hard. For the past few weeks 
Labour moderates, particularly in the parliamentary party, 
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had been making desperate efforts to secure a conciliatory 
attitude at this week’s special conference. In the event, 
however, the executive evidently felt that it could not ignore 
the factual reports accusing the New South Wales executive 
of association with the Anti-Communist Labour party, as 
well as of having been improperly elected and of disobeying 
instructions from the federal executive. The importance of 
this week’s decision is underlined by the fact that New 
South Wales—the largest Australian state—sends. to the 
federal parliament almost half of the Labour MPs, ranging 
from extreme left-wing to solid right-wing supporters. 
Feuds in Sydney therefore have important consequences in 
Canberra. 


A considerable amount of support for the Australian 
Labour party. has come in the past from Roman Catholics. 
In recent years this support has moved more and more 
towards the right wing of the party, and, at the last four 
federal elections, as Catholic dislike of Dr Evatt’s policies 
has increased, a solid body of Catholic voters has drifted to 
the Liberal and Country parties. These votes will. return 
to Labour only when many Catholics are satisfied that the 
Federal Labour party no longer possesses “ dangerous” 
tendencies. Labour, to regain power in Australia, must 
ultimately win back these votes. Without them it could 
scarcely recapture the House of Representatives, and cer- 
tainly never the proportionally-elected Senate. 


One ironical aspect of the situation is that at the end of 
this month, when newly elected Senators take their 
seats, two members of the Anti-Communist Labour party 
will hold the balance of power. The two Senators are 
violently at odds with Dr Evatt’s conduct of the opposition 
and are unlikely to support any move that might bring 
him into power. Nevertheless, they may well side with 
the official opposition on many matters into which their 
views on communism do not enter, and this is liable to 
embarrass the government’s legislative programme. 


A Flurry of Bills 


This explains the haste with which the Liberal-Country 
Party government of Mr Menzies has introduced new bills 
since the newly elected parliament took office. During, the 
past couple of years, many Australians had felt that Mr 
Menzies’s government was running out of ideas. Since 
the new session began, however, there has been one major 
bill after another. First came the “little budget ”’—small 
in the number of its proposals but extensive in their effect. 
Since then has come a series of measures dealing with 
television, trade insurance, industrial arbitration, the 
regulation of waterfront labour, and shipping. An im- 
portant housing bill is due for debate any day. 


It is becoming apparent that the tax increases introduced 
by Mr Menzies in March will, in the main, form the 
government’s revenue proposals for the next budget year. 
They have been accepted by the parliament in which, for 
the rest of this month, the government controls both houses 
in its own right. Here the government’s views of economic 
necessity and political expediency have happily coincided, 
since, by raising taxes in March, it has smoothed the way for 
the budget in September. The two breakaway Labour 
members in the Senate will not now have to be asked to 
vote for a budget rigorously increasing taxes—an action 
they might not have been prepared to take. 
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agreed to lend the Italian railways 200 million francs to 
finance electrification, but only with the guarantee of the 
Italian government and in return for a promise from jit, not 
yet implemented, to modify Italy’s peculiar patent laws, 
which have long been a source of grievance to a number of 
foreign manufacturers. Holding companies and banks 
have also played a useful part during the last two years as 
intermediaries in raising capital abroad particularly for 
smaller companies. IMI, for example, a large state-backed 
credit organisation, has borrowed 50 million francs each 
from the Swiss market and from the International Bank of 
Settlements at Basle, and the office it has opened in Zurich 
has been helping Italian businessmen to borrow in Switzer- 
land on their own account. 


Side by side with the big public loans which are financing 
long-term development in the south—those from the World 
Bank, for example, and a French 12 billion franc loan now 
expected—private foreign capital, particularly from Switzer- 
land, has thus begun to play a vital part in Italy’s expansion ; 
last year, net capital. imports doubled to over £54 million, 
a remarkable proof of foreign confidence in Italy’s economic 
promise. Most of the increase was due to larger loans 
abroad, which rose from £4 million to £28 million, but the 
passage of the new law to encourage. foreign investment 
may help to encourage fixed investment as well. 


Australian Labour Crisis 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


HIS week’s decision by the federal executive of the 

Australian Labour party to dismiss the party’s New 
South Wales executive is a much more drastic course of 
action, than many rank-and-file members had expected. A 
special federal conference of the party in Melbourne received 
the decision on Wednesday without opposition, however, 
and the affairs and assets of the New South Wales branch 
are being taken over on behalf of the federal executive. 


In deciding to press for the dismissal of the state execu- 
tive, the federal leader of the party, Dr Evatt, evidently 
acted on the belief that in the long run the Australian 
Labour party would be better off as a united party, even 
if the immediate effect was a reduction in its numbers and 
strength. The decision, in effect, completes the purge of 
mainly Roman Catholic right-wingers which began with 
the dismissal of the Victorian executive last year. The dis- 
missed Victorian members formed themselves into a break- 
away group under the title of the Anti-Communist Labour 
party. The new group, which advocated many policies 
similar to those of the official Labour party, but opposed 
what it described as Dr Evatt’s tolerance of communism, 
fared disastrously at last December’s general elections. Its 
seven members in the House of Representatives all lost 
their seats. 


No Velvet Glove 


Any improvement in Labour’s future electoral prospects 
is likely to be slow and hard. For the past few weeks 
Labour moderates, particularly in the parliamentary party, 
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had been making desperate efforts to secure a conciliatory 
attitude at this week’s special conference. In the event, 
however, the executive evidently felt that it could not ignore 
the factual reports accusing the New South Wales executive 
of association with the Anti-Communist Labour party, as 
well as of having been improperly elected and of disobeying 
instructions from the federal executive. The importance of 
this week’s decision is underlined by the fact that New 
South Wales—the largest Australian state—sends to the 
federal parliament almost half of the Labour MPs, ranging 
from extreme left-wing to solid right-wing supporters. 
Feuds in Sydney therefore have important consequences in 
Canberra. 


A considerable amount of support for the Australian 
Labour party has come in the past from Roman Catholics. 
In recent years this support has moved more and more 
towards the right wing of the party, and, at the last four 
federal elections, as Catholic dislike of Dr Evatt’s policies 
has increased, a solid body of Catholic voters has drifted to 
the Liberal and Country parties. These votes will. return 
to Labour only when many Catholics are satisfied that the 
Federal Labour party no longer possesses “ dangerous” 
tendencies. Labour, to regain power in Australia, must ~ 
ultimately win back these votes. Without them it could 
scarcely recapture the House of Representatives, and cer- 
tainly never the proportionally-elected Senate. 


One ironical aspect of the situation is that at the end of 
this month, when newly elected Senators take their 
seats, two members of the Anti-Communist Labour party 
will hold the balance of power. The two Senators are 
violently at odds with Dr Evatt’s conduct of the opposition 
and are unlikely to support any move that might bring 
him into power. Nevertheless, they may well side with 
the official opposition on many matters into which their 
views on communism do not enter, and this is liable to 
embarrass the government’s legislative programme. 


A Flurry of Bills 


This explains the haste with which the Liberal-Country 
Party government of Mr Menzies has introduced new bills 
since the newly elected parliament took office. During, the 
past couple of years, many Australians had felt that Mr 
Menzies’s government was running out of ideas. Since 
the new session began, however, there has been one major 
bill after another. First came the “little budget ”—small 
in the number of its proposals but extensive in their effect. 
Since then has come a series of measures dealing with 
television, trade insurance, industrial arbitration, the 
regulation of waterfront labour, and shipping. An im- 
portant housing bill is due for debate any day. 


It is becoming apparent that the tax increases introduced 
by Mr Menzies in March will, in the main, form the 
govermment’s revenue proposals for the next budget year. 
They have been accepted by the parliament in which, for 
the rest of this month, the government controls both houses 
in its own right. Here the government’s views of economic 
necessity and political expediency have happily coincided, 
since, by raising taxes in March, it has smoothed the way for 
the budget in September. The two breakaway Labour 
members in the Senate will not now have to be asked to 
vote for a budget rigorously increasing taxes—an action 
they might not have been prepared to take. 
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Albanian Communists Take 
Stock 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HEN Stalin died, Enver Hoxha, then Albania’s 

party boss, prime minister, minister of foreign affairs, 
of defence.and head of the army—to mention only a few 
of his titlkes—assembled the population of the capital in 
Tirana’s biggest square, made them kneel and take a two 
thousand word oath of “eternal fidelity” and “ gratitude ” 
to their “ beloved father’, the “ great liberator”, etc., to 
whom they owed “ everything.” In his report to the recent 
third party congress, inspired by the “ precious decisions ” 
of the Soviet twentieth congress—the “ boundless experi- 
ence of the CPSU” being, according ‘to Hoxha, “the 
mother’s milk feeding the child ”—he repudiated Stalin, 
accusing him of “open and shameful deviation from the 
Leninist principle of collective leadership.” 

But the “ mother’s milk” must have gone sour by the 
time it reached Tirana, for Enver Hoxha proved to be in 
his most aggressive mood. Not only did he attack the 
western powers as in the good old days, identifying them 
with the “ German-Japanese imperialists and fascists” but 
his whole interpre- 
tation of the new 


“ 


policy of co- 


existence ” was 

heavily impregnated GROWTH OF 
. eae ALBANIAN 

with Stalinism. The COLLECTIVE 

most important FARMS 

Statements were 


those concerning 
Albanian - Jugoslav 
relations. Hoxha 
apologised to the 
Jugoslavs for the 
strained relations 
between the two 
countries after the 
ex-communication of Tito by the Cominform. But he 
threw all the blame on Beria’s “ diabolical provocation” and 
he defiantly refused to rehabilitate “ Koci Xoxe and his 
friends,” the first victims of the “ anti-Tito” campaign. 
The accusations against them, he said, “are completely 
supported by the facts” and their punishment was “ abso- 
lutely right.” The Albanian Communist party, he argued, 
“made no mistakes because . . . it had built up its general 
line on the experience of the glorious CPSU, the Leninist 
policy of which has been and will always be right.” 

But the Jugoslavs do not seem to be impressed by this 
argument. Though comrade Pospelov, secretary of the 
Soviet Communist party who attended the congress, is a 
fraternal delegate, gave the Albanian central committee, 
and Enver Hoxha in particular, the Kremlin’s blessings, 
Borba immediately picked up the gauntlet. On May 29th 
it recalled that “ Xoxe was executed in 1948 on the charge 
of having prepared a coup d’état in Albania on instructions 
from Jugoslavia”, and then went on to state: 

The very fact that Hoxha justifies the accusations of 1948 
in their entirety, from which the slanders against Jugoslavia 
cannot be detached, is not in conformity with his alleged 
desire to have “the bitter past buried” and to promote 
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Jugoslav-Albanian relations in the spirit of mutual under- 

standing and friendship. 

Hoxha’s analysis, continued Borba, contained many asser- 
tions “ with which we cannot now or ever agree, and whose 
reiteration can only obstruct the normalisation of relations 
between the two countries.” 

The congress, however, unanimously backed Hoxha, 
Shehu and the central committee and finally re-elected them 
to the new enlarged executive (whose membership was in- 
creased from 27 to 43). The two names from the 1952 
central committee which are missing in the new one are 
those of Bedri Spahiu and Tuk Jakova. The latter was 
Tirana’s envoy in Belgrade on the eve of the Tito-Stalin 
conflict. Both were the last survivors, together with 
Hoxha, of the first central committee of 1941. Both were 
more or less mixed up in the Xoxe affair, but escaped by 
confessing and passing over in time to Hoxha, They both 
lost their position in the Politburo in 1952 and were dis- 
missed from their ministerial posts, and Spahiu from the 
chairmanship of the Soviet-Albanian Friendship Society, last 
year. 

In economic matters the Albanian communists are still 
in the Stalinist jungle of percentages. These have led 
specialists of the Economic Commission for Europe to the 
conclusion that the plan for oil has been fulfilled. Yet the 
prime minister, Mehmet Shehu, in his report to the con- 
gress, listed oil with natural bitumen and coal among the 
sectors where the plan has partially failed. The Albanian 
leaders boast that “factories, transport-means, railways, 
roads, tractors, agricultural machinery, bridges, higher in- 
stitutions, museums, ports and even trees along the streets 
are new.” But the price the Albanians have had to pay 
and the hardship imposed upon them are appalling. More- 
over the five-year plan had to be cut down ; according to 
Shehu, in 1953 the government had to “remove certain 
projects” and “postpone the construction of certain 
others.” The remaining projects, however, have cost 
“ double” the sum envisaged for the whole. 


Toil and Tears 


Albania is the only country behind the iron curtain where 
there is still rationing. There seems to be no hope that it 
will end before 1960, and then only if the planned targets 
for industrial and agricultural production are reached. The 
prospect held out by Hoxha was of more “ sacrifices ” and 
Shehu asked for “ sweat, effort and tireless work.” To 
remedy the disastrous food situation, the second five-year 
plan provides for an increase in grain production from 
360,000 tons in 1955 (when there was a good harvest) to 
516,000 tons in 1960. To succeed in this the Albanian 
communists, encouraged by Pospelov, intend to speed up 
collectivisation—one of the worst failures of the first 
plan. By 1960, according to Shehu, there will be 1,800 
agricultural co-operatives (now 694) covering 70 per cent 
(now over 24 per cent) of the land. During the last quarter 
of 1955 alone, as many kolkhozes were set up as in the 
whole period for 1946 to 1954, and since the beginning of 
this year their number has doubled. Apparently, “ today 
the Party and the State are strong enough to meet the great 
task”—of forcing the peasants to join the collectives 
“voluntarily.” Meanwhile, it-is reported that discontent 
against the regime continues to grow in the countryside 


and sympathy for the Jugoslavs has never been stronger 
among the Albanians. 
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Albanian Communists Take 
Stock 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HEN Stalin died, Enver Hoxha, then Albania’s 

party boss, prime minister, minister of foreign affairs, 
of defence.and head of the army—to mention only a few 
of his titles—assembled the population of the capital in 
Tirana’s biggest square, made them kneel and take a two 
thousand word oath of “eternal fidelity” and “ gratitude ” 
to their “ beloved father”, the “great liberator”, etc., to 
whom they owed “ everything.” In his report to the recent 
third party congress, inspired by the “ precious decisions ” 
of the Soviet twentieth congress—the “ boundless experi- 
ence of the CPSU” being, according to Hoxha, “the 
mother’s milk feeding the child ”’—he repudiated Stalin, 
accusing him of “open and shameful deviation from the 
Leninist principle of collective leadership.” 

But the “ mother’s milk” must have gone sour by the 
time it reached Tirana, for Enver Hoxha proved to be in 
his most aggressive mood. Not only did he attack the 
western powers as in the good old days, identifying them 
with the “ German-Japanese imperialists and fascists ” but 
his whole interpre- 
tation of the new 
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threw all the blame on Beria’s “ diabolical provocation ” and 
he defiantly refused to rehabilitate “Koci Xoxe and his 
friends,” the first victims of the “ anti-Tito” campaign. 
The accusations against them, he said, “are completely 
supported by the facts ” and their punishment was “ abso- 
lutely right.” The Albanian Communist party, he argued, 
“made no mistakes because . . . it had built up its general 
line on the experience of the glorious CPSU, the Leninist 
policy of which has been and will always be right.” 

But the Jugoslavs do not seem to be impressed by this 
argument. Though comrade Pospelov, secretary of the 
Soviet Communist party who attended the congress, is ‘a 
fraternal delegate, gave the Albanian central committee, 
and Enver Hoxha in particular, the Kremlin’s blessings, 
Borba immediately picked up the gauntlet. On May 29th 
it recalled that “ Xoxe was executed in 1948 on the charge 
of having prepared a coup d’état in Albania on instructions 
from Jugoslavia”’, and then went on to state: 

The very fact that Hoxha justifies the accusations of 1948 
in their entirety, from which the slanders against Jugoslavia 
cannot be detached, is not in conformity with his alleged 
desire to have “the bitter past buried” and to promote 
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Jugoslav-Albanian relations in the spirit of mutual under- 

standing and friendship. 

Hoxha’s analysis, continued Borba, contained many asser- 
tions “ with which we cannot now or ever agree, and whose 
reiteration can only obstruct the normalisation of relations 
between the two countries.” 

The congress, however, unanimously backed Hoxha, 
Shehu and the central committee and finally re-elected them 
to the new enlarged executive (whose membership was in- 
creased from 27 to 43). The two names from the 1952 
central committee which are missing in the new one are 
those of Bedri Spahiu and Tuk Jakova. The latter was 
Tirana’s envoy in Belgrade on the eve of the Tito-Stalin 
conflict. Both were the last survivors, together with 
Hoxha, of the first central committee of 1941. Both were 
more or less mixed up in the Xoxe affair, but escaped by 
confessing and passing over in time to Hoxha, They both 
lost their position in the Politburo in 1952 and were dis- 
missed from their ministerial posts, and Spahiu from the 
chairmanship of the Soviet-Albanian Friendship Society, last 
year. 

In economic matters the Albanian: communists are still 
in the Stalinist jungle of percentages. These have led 
specialists of the Economic Commission for Europe to the 
conclusion that the plan for oil has been fulfilled. Yet the 
prime minister, Mehmet Shehu, in his report to the con- 
gress, listed oil with natural bitumen and coal among the 
sectors where the plan has partially failed. The Albanian 
leaders boast that “factories, transport-means, railways, 
roads, tractors, agricultural machinery, bridges, higher in- 
stitutions, museums, ports and even trees along the streets 
are new.” But the price the Albanians have had to pay 
and the hardship imposed upon them are appalling. More- 
over the five-year plan had to be cut down ; according to 
Shehu, in 1953 the government had to “remove certain 
projects” and “postpone the construction of certain 
others.” The remaining projects, however, have cost 
“ double ” the sum envisaged for the whole. 


Toil and Tears 


Albania is the only country behind the iron curtain where 
there is still rationing. There seems to be no hope that it 
will end before 1960, and then only if the planned targets 
for industrial and agricultural production are reached. The 
prospect held out by Hoxha was of more “ sacrifices ” and 
Shehu asked for “sweat, effort and tireless work.” To 
remedy the disastrous food situation, the second five-year 
plan provides for an increase in grain production from 
360,000 tons in 1955 (when there was a good harvest) to 
516,000 tons in 1960. To succeed in this the Albanian 
communists, encouraged by Pospelov, intend to speed up 
collectivisation—one of the worst failures of the first 
plan. By 1960, according to Shehu, there will be 1,800 
agricultural co-operatives (now 694) covering 70 per cent 
(now over 24 per cent) of the land. During the last quarter 
of 1955 alone, as many kolkhozes were set up as in the 
whole period for 1946 to 1954, and since the beginning of 
this year their number has doubled. Apparently, “ today 
the Party and the State are strong enough to meet the great 
task”—of forcing the peasants to join the collectives 
“voluntarily.” Meanwhile, it is reported that discontent 
against the regime continues to grow in the countryside 
and sympathy for the Jugoslavs has never been stronger 
among the Albanians. 
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‘High Time they 
did something about 
this place!’ 


_Are you one of those men who've been thinking of 
modernising their offices for years past, but 
who have never taken the plunge ? 
If so, why not let Catesbys Contracts do what’s 
necessary quickly and quietly now / 
Catesbys are specialists in remodelling and 
refurnishing old offices and fitting out new ones. 
Whether you propose to spend little or much, they 
will give you the full benefit of their experience, 
and co-operate intelligently with you to give you 
exactly the air and character you wish your office 
to have: They are quick, competent people, who 
know how to do the job without disorganising 
everything. Even if you contemplate little more than 
a new carpet, desk or fresh paint, it will pay 
you to get in touch with Museum 7777. 


Cateshby=S 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD + LONDON WI + MUSEUM 7777 


OUR SHOWROOMS FOR IDEAS ON BUSINESS FURNISHING 
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Enjoy 
Swiss Care 


6 flights every 
week-end to Milan! 


Fly to Milan the Swissair way—the com- 
fortable way, the enjoyable way! This 
summer there will be three Day flights 
and three Night flights every week-end 
from London to Milan via Zurich. The 
Night Tourist fare (tickets valid 23 days):— 


LONDON /MILAN 
£30.0.0 Return 


And remember—whether you fly by 
day or night the comfort and personal 
attention are of the same sky-high stand- 
ard! Ask your Travel Agent for details. 





fly 
SwissaAiR > 


EUROPE MIDDLE EAST USA SOUTH AMERICA 
Offices in: London, Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, Dublin. 
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AND COMPANY LIMITED 


CATTLE 


MERCHANTS 


HEAD OFPICE 
2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 
LEADENHALL AVENUE 
LONDON E.C.3 


Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 


ALSO AT MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW 
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NY, 
he Wonder 


of Plastics 


This operator is applying an insecticidal lacquer 
to the interior of a ship. The efficiency of the 
insecticide over a long period is maintained by 
the use of Beetle Urea Resin— 

a B.I.P. product—in the lacquer formula. 


~ 
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This evening gown of nylon net has been treated 
with a Beetle Fashion Finish—a B.1.P. product 
—to impart a pleasing crispness durable to 
repeated dry cleaning. 


The complete front and other 


In textiles and transport, in lacquers and major bodywork components of this 
Midland Red bus are made from 
laminates, plastics today play their part. Their light, strong structural plastics 


mouldings. These are fabricated 
from glass fibre impregnated 
with Beetle Polyester Resin 

—a B.I.P. product. 


their infinite possibilities. Types and grades are innumerable, 


role may be contributory, it may be fundamental, 


but the wonder of plastics is in their versatility, 


each with its own properties—and limitations—presenting a wide field of 
choice to the intending user. The leading plastics materials manufacturers B.I.P. Services 


maintain extensive consultative and development services, and none is The full resources of the B.I.P- Research, 


Technical Development and Design Services 
better qualified to advise and assist than B.I.P. are freely at the disposal of manufacturers 


interested in the possibilities of plastics. 


° : Advice will gladly be given on any problem 
B.1.P. CHEMIGALS LTD ° Oldbury : Birmingham concerning plastics, irrespective of the type of 
Telephone: Broadwell 2061 material involved. 


LONDON OFFICE: I Argyll Street, W.1 + Telephone: Gerrard 7971 
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Trinidad Oil Realities 


FTER a week of emotionalism, Mr Macmillan’s 
announcement on Thursday that the Government 

was willing to allow the Texas Company’s offer for the 
ordinary stock of Trinidad Oil to go through, subject 
to a number of proper safeguards, let in a breath of 
realism that was overdue. There were, as the Chancellor 


explained, two main sets of considerations involved in’ 


this offer. One set concerns the conditions under which 
the Texas Company should be required to operate in 
Trinidad and in this country if its offer succeeds. The 
other, much wider, issues involve, on the one hand, 
Britain’s standing as a major investor itself and the 
immense benefits that it has derived from investment 
abroad ; and, on the other hand, the scarcely less impor- 
tant gains that the United Kingdom and the Common- 
wealth have derived from investment and enterprise 
brought in by the United States. The first set of con- 
siderations called for the safeguarding of British 
interests at home and in Trinidad; the second 


demanded the avoidance of any decision that by being: 


discriminatory itself would expose this country to the 
risk of discrimination by other countries. 

None of these assurances is more important than the 
safeguarding of the interests of Trinidad itself. Trinidad 
Oil owns a refinery there which in the year to June last 
had a throughput of 28 million barrels. Its own pro- 
duction in the island was 8 million barrels (the rest of 
its crude comes from Venezuela) and it has a one-third 
interest with Shell and British Petroleum in exploration 
in the northern areas. All this is of vital importance 
to Trinidad and to the Caribbean Federation in which 
Trinidad is destined to play a leading role; it was 
a primary responsibility of Britain—moral as well as 
economic—to ensure that no change in the ownership 


of Trinidad Oil would prejudice the development of. 


Trinidad itself. It was soon apparent that the colony 
had no doubt about the prospects of future expansion 
under the Texas Company, and to deny them would 
have damaged the colony’s hopes of economic advance. 


to this rule. 


The conditions that the Texas Company is invited 
to accept in Trinidad sound palatable enough to the 
company and should give full assurance to the colony. 
The refinery is to be operated fully and if possible 
extended ; exploration for oil is to be intensified ; proper 
safeguards for good staff relations and training and 
promotion of local men are required. In its marketing 
operations in this country, Texas (which will own, if 
the offer is accepted, 75 per cent of Regent) will re- 
ceive payment in sterling, under arrangements similar 
to those that govern other American oil companies in 
sterling area markets. There will be some loss of tax, 
and dollars will have to be provided for profits remitted 
to Texas. But for many years, there will be an inflow 
of dollar investment by Texas to this country and to 
Trinidad. The Canadian interests of Trinidad Oil that 
Texas will acquire\are no doubt full of promise, but 
their scale and certainly their present yield are modest. 

This said, it is difficult to see exactly what the tre- 
mendous fuss of the last ten days has been about. 
Against the world oil background, Trinidad Oil is 
picayune ; at a fair guess it produced one seven hundred 
and fiftieth part of all the oil that the world’s oil 
industries produced last year. But the £633 million 
that the Texas Company offered for its ordinary stock 
(a juicy catch crop, incidentally, for the dollar reserves) 
is still big money, and big money from an American 
bidder, destined to pass to undeserving shareholders, 
gives the left-wing emotionalists two birds for one 
barrel. From the unhappy mid-century imperialists on 
the right has come all the evocative symbol-language— 
“* birthright,” “‘ betrayal,” and “‘ mess of pottage.” 

There is an immense point of principle here that 
the Government came within danger of fumbling. It 
is to foster to the fullest extent the free flow of invest- 
ment across frontiers and across the exchanges. There 
is nothing in the size of the Trinidad Oil offer or in 
the nature of its operations that makes it any exception 
Malice and pride are no substitute for 
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economic truth. Part of that truth is that Trinidad Oil 
can no longer afford, out of its own resources, to stay in 
the hunt with the major oil companies. Mr Simon 
Vos, the chairman of the company, put this “ blunt 
truth” at the head of his statement last week-end. 
It has no “ cheap crude oil” ; its own insufficient pro- 
duction in Trinidad costs a dollar and a half a barrel 
and it has no access to Middle East crude costing 
“anything from 20 to 40 cents per barrel”. Its net 
profit after taxes last year (to June 30th) was £2.3 
million, and it set aside in depreciation and retained 
earnings roughly £34 million. Earnings at this rate 
are creditable enough but they do not go far 
towards building £25 million refineries, such as the 
company has in mind on Southampton Water. 

That programme would involve major changes in 
the entire conception of the company, which has 
hitherto carried out all its refining in Trinidad, ship- 
ping the products to the British market where, under 
the “ Regent” sign, it has concentrated primarily on 
the gasoline and road diesel fuel markets. Its share of 
the whole British market in oil products was put at 6 per 
cent by Mr Macmillan on Thursday, though presumably 
its share in gasoline and diesel fuel would be higher— 
perhaps twice as high. Regent has been much 
less ambitious in supplying the market for heavier 
fuels. But the latter are the grades where the 
prospects of future expansion in a fuel-hungry age seem 
most bright, and to supply them would presuppose a 
radical shift in marketing policy, backed by a full-scale 
refinery in the British market and the certainty of 
Middle East crude to feed into it. 

How would the Texas Company’s resources ride with 
such possibilities ? It is, as it were, already a second 
cousin of Trinidad Oil, for the latter owns a §0 per 
cent interest in Regent, while the other half is owned 
by Caltex, the joint marketing company of Standard 
Oil of California and of the Texas Company. 
Texas has a half interest in Bahrein, a 30 per 
cent interest in Aramco, and a 7 per cent share in 
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the Iranian Oil consortium. These are great resources, 
capable of paying, as Trinidad Oil unaided could not 
hope to do, the £25 million bill for the refinery and 
also of finding the 5 million tons of crude to put through 
it. There is much to be said for building expansion of 
this kind on the foundation of an existing marketing 
organisation ; and it is almost certainly here, in the 
British market, that Texas sees the opportunity of 
expanding sales and lowering costs, and of loosening 
the fetters of high cost production in Trinidad. Mr 
Vos’s statement referred pointedly to the Texas Com- 
pany’s “larger markets in the South American 
Continent and in West Africa—where the Trinidad Oil 
Company have no business—” as being likely to require 
the full output, and indeed an expansion, of the 
refinery in Trinidad. Can it be gainsaid that, irrespec- 
tive of ownership, all this would provide a much more 
logical and economical pattern of operations than 
Trinidad Oil’s present arrangements ? Is this not pre- 
cisely what Trinidad Oil might itself have begun to do 
if its resources had been big enough ? 

These are the realities. They show up the emptiness 
of counter-proposals (of which there have been many) 
based on pride or economic nationalism—that this or 
that Government should take over Trinidad Oil ; that 
the Government should use British Petroleum so to say 
as its creature to make a counter-bid (to what end, one 
might ask, now that BP is entrenched in Western 
European refining and is as secure as it has ever been 
for supplies of crude ?) ; or, vaguest of all, that there 
should be “a consortium.” If any other major group 
saw greater advantages to itself in developing Trinidad 
Oil’s interests on better lines, it could and no doubt 
would make a better bid. But it was the Texas bid 
that was made ; and all that had to be decided about 
that, once the future development of Trinidad was 
assured, was whether it was a reasonable price to pay 
for a good and developing asset. That will now be for 
the shareholders to say. The Government has clearly 
reached the only proper decision. 


The Brewers Speak Cie . 


OME years ago the brewing industry was described 

in these columns as “taciturn.” Much less was 
then, and still is, known about it than about other indus- 
tries of comparable importance. But in the last few 
years at least some of the leading brewers have begun to 
speak more freely about their industry’s awkward 
issues. A number seem now to be addressing their 


atinual speeches not only to their shareholders and to 
the City, but also to their employees and tenants, and 
to the public at large: Mr Simon Combe of Watney 
Combe Reid, for example, on the encroachment of 
clubs, Mr Edward Thompson of Ind Coope and 


Allsopp on redundancy, Mr R. H. Butler of Mitchells 
and Butlers on licensing restrictions, and Mr F. J. 
Yardley of W. Butler on the abandonment of 
uneconomic projects, 

Generally, brewers are recognising that outside com- 
petition for mass purchasing power is the major chal- 
lenge to their industry. The high taxation of beer is 
still a frequent complaint, but it is being put into per- 
spective. As a young brewer, Mr Alan Seaward of 
Usher’s Wiltshire Brewery, recently put it: 

. . . nearly all our trade associations appear to work on 
the untenable assumption that if we wait long enough 
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some brave new Chancellor is going to arrange for beer 

to be reduced to 6d. a pint . . . the answer is a lemon... . 

To suppose that 3d. or 4d. can be taken off the pint is 

the economics of Alice in Wonderland. ... The real 

difficulty we are up against . . . lies in the disadvantages 

we suffer by law in the marketing of our products. 
Other younger brewers, perhaps less inhibited than the 
older generations, have tackled controversial subjects ; 
among them Mr E. D. Simonds of H. and G. 
Simonds on the “jungle” of the licensing laws, and 
Mr B. Dixon of Flowers on inefficiency among licensees. 

In his annual statement this week, Colonel W. H. 
Whitbread gives added impetus to this movement 
tewards frankness, beginning with a douche of realism. 
He does not allow his shareholders any complacency 
about the slight increase in beer sales which last year 
interrupted a fairly steady decline since the end of the 
war: “..,. we cannot count upon the recurrence of the 
combination of . . . exceptionally fine weather and freely 
circulating money.” It would be a disaster if last 
summer lulled the brewers into a false sense of security. 

Winter sales of beer, certainly, have held up after that 
thirsty summer. Between October, 1955, and April, 
1956, beer output was 12.97 million barrels, against 
12.65 million in the corresponding months of 1954-55, 
a rise of 2.5 per cent. The improvement of public 
houses and their use by a widening range of customers, 
notably women, may be reflected in these better figures. 
And the new collective advertising may be showing 
results. But other trades selling marginal pleasures 
under heavy competition, such as the cinema, have in 
recent years found such encouraging ripples on an 
ebbing tide to be illusory. 

Colonel Whitbread argues that even if beer consump- 
tion continues to fall, profits can still be increased. His 
point is that beer has improved in quality over the years 
and become more profitable. This is partly a result of 
bottling, which enables it to be sold in the form which 
the present-day consumer prefers and for which he— 
and she—is prepared to pay more than for draught. 
The scope for bottling (or other forms of packaging) 
remains large ; less than two-fifths is now packaged—a 
long way to go before the American four-fifths. But 
there is a second reason ; brewers’ properties could earn 
more profits, not only from wines and spirits, soft 
drinks, sandwich bars, coffee bars, even milk bars, con- 
fectionery and so on, but also as hotel§ and motels as 
road travel grows, Here the surface has been barely 


scratched: but some brewers appear likely to miss this’ 


bus—or coach—as many of them did with catering. 


* 


Tenants have lately been pressing brewers to help 
them meet higher wages, fuel charges and rates ; and 
adjustments of retail margins, prices, and rents are 
being made up and down the country. On the score of 
rates, the licensees are in the same boat as shopkeepers, 
restaurateurs, and cinema-owners, and are facing heavy 
increases in rates under the new assessments, and 
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tenants are passing on part of the burden to the brewers. 
Colonel Whitbread argues that public house assess- 
ments should be adjusted on a more favourable scale 
than other shops and businesses, because the trade is 
already more heavily burdened by taxation than 
other wares—a point which tobacconists, for 
example, might question—and they certainly sell it 
under stricter trading restrictions than other retailers. 
It may be a fair case in theory, but it would be difficult 
to satisfy in practice. But the burden of rising costs is 
not solely a matter for bargaining between tenant and 
brewer, and eventually passing the buck to the customer 
in higher prices. Beer is in a competitive market: the 
customer may choose not to pay these higher prices. 
Already some licensees have asked brewers not to raise 
prices further, particularly prices of draught beers. The 
only real and lasting answer to rising costs comes from 
greater efficiency and better service. What is being done 
to achieve them ? 


* 


Part of the answer lies in improved administration 
of the licensed house. Tenants are being selected more 
carefully and trained more systematically. But there 
is also a trend towards the employment of managers 
rather than tenants. The economic reasons are clear 
enough. The increasing capital and running costs of 
public houses often put them beyond the means of 
tenants. On the other hand the widening range of 
goods that public houses sell makes it uneconomic for 
the brewer to supply the lion’s share of the upkeep 
costs and allow the tenant to take the profit on every- 
thing but drink. Increasing competition from other 
trades makes it essential to develop this fringe of new 
attractions to the full, but not all tenants have the right 
outlook, the technical knowledge, or the money to do it. 
Colonel Whitbread faces this unavoidable clash of 
interests. The profits on beer alone, he claims, are 
insufficient to justify the cost of maintaining, improving 
and rebuilding licensed properties ; the retailer gets so 
large a proportion of the profit from all other com- 
modities sold in the public house that “there is bound 
to be a trend . . . to put more and more houses under 
management.” The common platitudes about “ mutual 
goodwill between the two sides of the trade ” are beside’ 
this point : the trend is the result of changing trade 
conditions, “‘of which the retail trade organisations 
should take notice.” 

Have these retail organisations asked for this pointed 
reminder ? The figures show that the managed houses 
owned by Whitbread, at any rate, have been earning 
substantially more profit. In a competitive market 
this must mean that they have served the customer 
better. If the tenant cannot do this, is the 
brewer to put him before the customer ? About five 
out of every six public houses in England are run by 
tenants. Tenancy is likely to predominate for a long 
time because, like independent retailing generally, it 
offers economies of specialisation and decentralisation 
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that the manufacturer does not lightly abandon. In a 
managed public house the brewer gets the full retail 
profits of a managed retail outlet, but also the work, 
the risks, and the costs of financing. The enterprising 
tenant is still valued by brewers ; but if the choice is 
to see a house go downhill or replace the tenant by a 
manager, the brewer’s course is clear. Nothing but 





Gross Trading 
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* All years to Sept. 30 except Ind Coope (Aug. 31) and Taylor 
Walker (Dec. 31). 


good can come from giving this delicate problem a 
good airing in the trade ; and if it makes the less enter- 
prising tenants worry about staying in business, so 
much the better for everyone. 

Last autumn Whitbread’s bought a substantial 
interest in the Cheltenham & Hereford Breweries in 
order to protect this concern from a takeover bid made 
from outside the industry. Colonel Whitbread’s spirited 
defence of this action is not marred by the usual 
hysterical criticism of take-over bids or the suggestion 
that outsiders have no right to buy out an undertaking 
in order to make it more profitable by increasing its 
efficiency or changing its use. Indeed, he recognises 
there are “ very substantial financial reasons” for these 
bids, “‘ especially where the management is not proving 
effective.” If it is not making the most effective use 
of its assets, it may attract a bid. No existing use of 
property is sacrosanct ; and some brewers are wisely 
selling off uneconomic properties and putting the 
money to good use in the business. His own argument 
is that 


“T am convinced that the continuance of old-established 
concerns, run on progressive lines, is in the public interest 
and, consequently, sound business. It-is this conviction 
that lies behind our policy of co-operating with sound 
concerns by providing them with both financial and com- 
mercial assistance and thus enabling them to continue 
as individual entities.” 


Colonel Whitbread’s wish to keep control in the brewing 
industry will be demonstrated as more than paternalism 
if he brings into play the drive and efficiency of his 
own organisation. 

The company’s purchase of interests in several other 
small companies—Norman & Pring of Exeter, Tennant 
Brothers of Sheffield, Dutton’s of Blackburn, and others 
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—marks a different development. Not only the public 
house but also the medium-sized or small brewer 
evidently needs new money. The question is whether 
it is to be supplied through outright purchase by a 
larger company ; by trade investments which leave the 
local brewer largely independent and give him access 
to the large brewer’s technical and commercial 
expertise ; or by selling him national (or regional) 
bottled beers on which he earns more profit than he 
could on some of his own. Whitbread’s method com- 
bines the last two. The brewing industry is gradually 
becoming concentrated into less than its present 300 or 
so enterprises : in this concentration there will be room 
for all three methods. 

Such concentration is likely to remain a long way 
short of single-firm monopoly. Even if the number of 
brewing firms were to fall to a hundred or fifty, it is 
difficult to see any one brewer controlling a third or 
more of the supply of beer in the country, or “ any 
substantial part thereof,” in the words of the 1948 
Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Act. When almost 
all beer was draught, each firm had the natural protec- 
tion of the high costs of frequent delivery from outside. 
The significance of bottling is that it gives beer a longer 
shelf life and so, by making it more mobile, enables it 
to be sold over larger areas. Although the number of 
firms in business is likely to fall, competition between 
those remaining may thus be intensified. There is more 
competition between brewers today than there was be- 
fore the war, when there were 600 or more firms. 


* 


Bottling, assisted by personal mobility, the growing 
free trade, and advertising, is in fact loosening up the 
tied house system. When people move about, or use 
registered clubs, they learn the taste of new beers, 
and ask for them in their “local.” Whitbread’s 
bottled beers are stocked in “well over half” the 
licensed houses in the country (this means in more than 
36,000 in England and Wales alone). Other brewers 
are also trying to achieve national (or at least regional) 
distribution. This development has occurred entirely 
since the end of the war, which shows the rate of social 
and economic change with which the brewers are 
contending. 

The chief sources of the brewing industry’s 
problems are high taxation, out-of-date licensing, and 
most of all competition from other pleasures. Signifi- 
cant reliefs in taxation are not at present in sight: , 
modernisation of the licensing laws may come slowly 
from the industry’s essay in persuasion of politicians, 
justices and the public. But competition has increased, 
is increasing, and is unlikely ever to diminish. Beer 
now attracts hardly more purchasing power than in 
1949, although the public is now spending 40 per cent 
more. Radical changes in the industry’s traditional 
techniques and attitudes are unavoidable: they require 
straight thinking and plain speaking. 


LT 
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Record British Exports 


HE bare figures of British overseas trade last month 

look—and indeed are—a little too good to be true. But 
even after excluding the exceptional items that boosted 
British exports in May, the total still sets a new record, 
and the trade deficit has been brought within bounds. 
Exports rose by no less than £27.4 million to £283.8 million 
fob in May; this included about £5} million for the 
Empress of Britain, which was delivered to Canada last 
month, and about £2} million worth of lease-lend silver 
which is being returned to the United States. Exports of 
so large a capital item as a big liner are few and irregular, 
and the silver is not a true export but the repayment of 
a loan. But without these items, exports were still about 
£43 million above the previous record of £271.3 million 
in March. May had two more working days than April, 
and the daily rate of exports (again excluding those 
items) was virtually the same as in April. Imports, despite 
the longer month, rose by only £1.7 million to £329.1 
million cif. That may owe something to lower commodity 
prices and therefore is not necessarily of advantage to the 


UNITED KINQDOM TRADE 





£ million—monthly averages or calendar months 
Imports | Exports Re- Trade 
cA. f. f.o.b. exports | deficit 
1965 Ist OU. 6. vce ces 335-1 | 247°3 ; 10-6 77-1 
EE gg a 80 e082 | 299-8 |} 217-0 8-2 74-6 
Boks eRe eed | 327-1 243-2 9-5 74-3 
Gt 4 concccs , 354-3 261-0 | 11-2 62-1 
1956 Ist Qtr. ........ 328 -3 258 -4 13-6 56-2 
POU svc cciaeess 327-4 256 -4 13-7 57°35 
BEB ccciccvsce 529-1 283-8 13-5 31-9 





* Provisional. 


sterling area as a whole. With re-exports at £13.5 million 
the trade deficit fell sharply by £25.4 million to £31.9 
million, and the average monthly deficit in the first five 
months was {51.1 million, £14} million less than in the 
same period of last year. 

When the value of trade in the first five months is com- 
pared with the same period of 1955 more qualifications 
must be entered. The average monthly value of exports, 
at {263.1 million, was 6} per cent higher than in the same 
period of 1955. But as export prices have risen since then, 
the increase in volume was probably about three per cent. 
The real increase in volume, however, was rather more than 
that, because exports in the early months of 1955 were 
inflated by the over-spill from the dock strike of October, 
1954. Imports in the first five months of this year, at 
£327.8 million, were 1} per cent higher than in 1955, but 
were probably unchanged in volume. 


Business Notes 
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The most heartening feature of the trade figures is the 
further rise in exports to North America; last month’s 
shipments set a new record of £39 million after leaving 
the ship-and the silver out of account. On this basis, ship- 
ments to the United States amounted to {£214 million ; 
average value for the first five months of 1956 is £173 
million, some {£33 million higher than in the first five 
months of last year. Shipments to Canada amounted to 
£173 million, and the average monthly value of £13.7 
million was about {£2} million higher than for the same 
period of last year. 


No Lead from the Markets 


F investors have been watching the markets to see whether 

the tide is turning they have had this week to be content 
with a purely negative satisfaction. Nothing further 
adverse has occurred. Gilt-edged have held steady ; indus- 
trials have rallied most modestly ; sterling has held its 
own ; and such changes as there have been in commodity 
prices have in the main been upwards. That was the 
humble best that the favourable British trade) figures 
(favourable even when the non-recurrent items are ex- 
cluded), the better news of President Eisenhower’s health, 
and the upward turn of Wall Street, could produce. Rises 
from 177.2 to 179.6 in the Financial Times industrial 
share index and from 85.69 to 85.86 in the Government 
securities index on Tuesday and Wednesday have no de- 
cisive ring about them. 

With the number of Stock Exchange markings running 
at rather better than half the level of a year earlier (despite 
the large number of deals in Trinidad Oil) markets remain 
too thin to encourage the Bank of England to permit any 
of the long queue of gilt edged borrowers to come forward. 
Local authorities have been obliged to satisfy their needs 
through the mortgage market or to wait, but the hardship 
may not yet be great for at this time of year rate pay- 
ments come in well. To the extent of holding the 
queue, but to that extent only, the market can be said to 
be being groomed for the big Government refunding opera- 
tion that must occur in the next few weeks to replace the 
£824 million of 2} per cent National War Bonds, due for 
redemption in August. Otherwise official policy towards 
the markets remains unchanged, and throughout this week, 
as indeed in the much weaker markets of last week, the 
Government broker has remained a persistent seller of 
stock. 

For undertakings contemplating large issues the market 
remains discouragingly thin. A flow of small capital issues 
has included stock offers for three water companies, 
Newhaven Seaford and Ouse Valley, West Hampshire, and 
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Great Yarmouth, and there have been a few industrial 
share placings, of which the $s. ordinary shares and {£1 
seven per cent second preference shares of Boosey and 
Hawkes, the musical publishers, and the 5s. ordinary shares 
of Norcros, the industrial holding company with iron ore 
interests, are the most important. The market, however, has 
not yet shown itself capable of providing capital on a 
large scale. 


Self-Employed Pensions Now 


HE Government’s response to representations on their 

proposals as set down in the Finance Bill for self- 
employed pensions has been most reasonable. Much still 
depends on the multitude of Government amendments 
promised for the Report stage, but it is already clear that 
many rough edges have been rubbed down. The “two 
job” man who was hitherto excluded from benefit if one 
of his employments carried pension rights (however insig- 
nificant, as in the case ofa part-time Town Clerk in a 
small Scottish town) is now promised the proposed benefits 
so far as his unpensionable work is concerned. But the 
partially-provided-for employee is not to be helped further. 
The moral would seem to be that people should take up 
work with concerns which have either a good pension 
scheme or no scheme at all; at any cost an employer 
operating an indifferent scheme should be avoided. 

The qualifying premium is still limited to 10 per cent 
of earned income—an amendment to increase it to I§ per 
cent being rejected on the grounds that it would “ enable 
many people who entered the scheme early to provide for 
themselves pensions distinctly greater than their normal 
earnings ”—a reasoning which would be true only if earn- 
ings were high early in a man’s career. Against this the 
maximum yearly contribution is to be increased from £500 
to £750 with a corresponding rise in the limit of the earned 
income in respect of which the contribution which can be 
paid from {£5,000 to £7,500. This proposal brought a 
political firework from Mr Gordon Walker in spite of the 
fact that no more than {1 million is involved—and this, 
presumably, being the gross figure, ignoring the tax to be 
recovered: when pensions are paid. This concession will 
be of value to the late developer who has to be content in 
the early years of his career with a relatively low income 
and may hope to enjoy a high income for the shorter period 
during which he is at his earnings’ prime. It will also be 
of value to those persons whose incomes are subject to wide 
fluctuations from year to year. 


Recognising Back Service 


oR those who find themselves too old at 40 to derive 
full benefit from the long overdue relief now proposed 
there is a valuable concession akin to back service provision. 
The rate of the qualifying premium is to be raised by steps 
from 10 per cent for people now aged 40 or less to 15 per 
cent for persons who were born before 1908. This increase 
will be subject to adjustment if they enjoyed any existing 
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pension rights relating to a previous pensionable employ- 
ment. For each rate for a qualifying premium there is to 
be, in°Mr Brooke’s words, “a corresponding appropriate 
figure for the maximum limit” of earned income—a 'pro- 
posal that was not clarified. It should not be thought that this 
help for the elderly is stretching generosity too far ; a man 
of 55 earning £3,000 a year would have been able under 
the original proposals to set aside £300 to secure an annuity 
at 65 of about £330. Now he will be able to set aside £450 
to secure about £ §50—not a big retirement benefit for a man 
in that income group. 

The self-employed have been naturally grieved by the 
Chancellor’s refusal to extend to them the right to take a 
part of their retirement benefits in the form of a tax-free 
lump sum but their representations have been unavailing. 
The Financial Secretary understood clearly the discrimina- 
tion which is involved but he rejected the amendment on 
the grounds that the basic principle that exemption of tax 
from contributions must lead to the taxation of the benefits 
that emerge must be observed. If existing schemes offend 
that principle there was no question of doing two wrongs 
to make a right and he suggested, indeed, that the time will 
come when existing schemes will have to be re-examined. 

Throughout the Government have made it plain that they 
are anxious to get on the Statute Book quickly a simple 
workable scheme for the benefit of the self-employed, to 
persuade people to save for their retirement and to check the 
drift of professional people out of the professions into 
salaried employment because of the much more attrac- 
tive tax relief arrangements which industry is able to offer. 
It may have taken time, but the lesson has been well learned. 


How Steel Stocks Shot Up 


NY rather sudden slowing down of output is likely to 
cause stocks to build up temporarily—the more so 
during a general shortage when orders are in any case 
being delivered well in arrear and when the company where 
output is slackening is reluctant to accept that its demand 


CONSUMERS’ & MERCHANTS’ STOCKS OF STEEL 
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TU S856 wae ew kas 453 531 582 + 9-6 
Plate CBW KS on Oo e's 559 566 612 + 8-1 
eee 108 110 134 | +21°8 
Total of above pro- 

CNN foes ch ee vs ae 1,120 1,207 1,328 | +10-0 
Other steel.......... 2,170 2,213 2,342 + 5-8 
Total all steel ......... 3,290 | 3,420 | 3,670 | + 3° 
Merchants’ Stocks ..... 218 | 226 | 254 +12-4 

Total Consumers’ and 
Merchants’ stocks... . 3,508 3,646 3,924 + 7:6 
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will go on falling. This—admittedly a rationalisation— 
seems to be one way to account for part of the quite 
remarkable rise in consumers’ and merchants’ steel stocks 
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during the first three months of 1956: it certainly cannot 
account for the whole of the 7.6 per cent increase, which 
amounted to more than the increase in stocks during the 
whole of 1955. As the table shows, stocks of the products 
used by the metal consumer goods industries that were 
feeling the squeeze, sheet and tinplate, rose more than the 
average, as did stocks in the hands of merchants, which 
might fit the above explanation. An alternative rational- 
isation is required of the increase, also more than average, 
in stocks of steel plate, which go into such capital goods 
as ships and railway wagons: perhaps here the familiar 
postwar phenomenon of shortage encouraging hoarding was 
sll at work. 

This building of stocks implies that steel consumers in 
Britain used only 63 per cent more steel in the first quarter 
than in the same months of 1955, though deliveries from 
home production and imports were nearly 13 per cent 
higher. There is no doubt that supplies of certain steel 
products are still very tight; but the total extent of 
“shortage” is becoming increasingly difficult to assess 
clearly. At the moment, it is becoming harder rather than 
easier to meet demand, since the ban on overtime by main- 
tenance men is affecting output quite significantly, though 
very unevenly between works in different areas. Output 
last month, as a result, was down to 396,400 tons a week, 
slightly lower than in May, 1955, and much lower than in 
March or April this year. 


Halifax Walks Out 


HE Halifax Building Society has notified the Building 
Societies Association of its intention to resign. The 
resignation cannot take effect until September 30th, and on 
June 30th the society intends to issue a statement ; there 
would thus be time for discussion and negotiation, though 
whether any new 
talks would stand 
much chance of suc- 
cess seems doubtful. 
In the light of what 
has now happened 
the resignation of 
Mr Fred Bentley 
from the _ general 
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20 inevitable: he could 


hardly have con- 
tinued to hold in 
double harness the 
chairmanship of the 
association and the 
general managership of a non-member society: he has pre- 
ferred, with the general good will of the members, to hod 
the chairmanship of the association. 

The resignation of the Halifax society from the associa- 
tion, if it takes effect, will be deplored. The association is 
an advisory body with only one operational rule, which the 
Halifax society observes with a wide margin ; it insists that 
members should maintain a minimum liquidity ratio of 
73 per cent. It is a useful forum for building society dis- 
cussion, and none the worse for admitting so many diverse 
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viewpoints. It speaks with authority for the building society 
movement in dealings with Government and public. It 
will be less effective if the biggest society in the movement 
leaves it. The loss of that society with its £264 million of 
assets will mean that the association instead of speaking 
for societies with 90 per cent of the movement’s resources 
will represent a little over 75 per cent. 

The quarterly figures from the association, such as those 
plotted in the accompanying chart, should not however 
suffer. The Halifax would, if asked, no doubt continue to 
supply its figures. The trend of new subscriptions 
and of withdrawals by shareholders and depositors shows 
that this is a moment when the association ought to have 
been strengthened rather than weakened. A persistently 
high rate of withdrawals is severely limiting the funds that 
the societies have available for new mortgage lending ; this 
suggests that the rates now paid by the societies are barely 
sufficient to hold money against the counter-attractions of 
other forms of saving. The small societies are feeling the 
strain more than the large ones ; it may also be claimed by 
the Halifax society, and in particular by its president, Mr 
Algernon Denham, that the figures support his scheme for 
a two-tier interest system under which the small societies 
would pay a quarter per cent more than the big ones. But 
the broader lesson of the figures really is that the return 
offered to building society investors as a whole is too low. 
Three per cent net (with a growing number of small dis- 
sentients) is still the rule. No concession at all has been 
made since the whole structure of interest rates was turned 
topsy turvey by the 1 per cent rise in Bank rate in February, 
and was followed by the inducements offered to other forms 
of saving in this year’s Budget. The resignation of the 
Halifax society—not it is believed on the issue of interest 
rates—will not solve the problem ; nor will other societies 
be any more likely to adopt the Halifax point of view. The 
logic of the figures alone is bound to force both share 
interest and mortgage interest upwards. 


Clause 9 Withdrawn 


MERICAN and other overseas residents in this country 
who have been living for the past six weeks under 
the shadow of Clause 9 of the Finance Bill can breathe 
again. Their representations have been effective and Mr 
Macmillan has agreed to withdraw his proposal that the 
overseas earnings of individuals who are domiciled abroad 
but resident in this country should be taxed on the whole 
amount, and not merely on that part which they choose to 
remit here. To the extent that it is a victory for common 
sense over formal logic his decision is praiseworthy: 
Edmund Burke said all that needs to be said on the conflict 
between expediency and right in the same House when it 
debated the taxation of the American Colonies 160 years 
ago. 

The Americans, now as then, had a strong case. They 
cannot be expected to expatriate themselves from the merely 
warm frying pan of United States tax rates and jump into 
the roaring fire of the British tax scale. If they are to come 
to live and work here—and it is to our advantage that they 
should—they are not to be blamed for thinking that some 
fiscal carrot is needed. Clause 9 would have robbed them 
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of the carrot and beaten them with a harder stick than 
American taxmasters wield. 

Granted, however, that the Chancellor has taken the right 
course regrets must yet remain. The sound fiscal principle 
(supported by the Royal Commission and already on many 
Statute Books) that earnings should be taxed where the 
duties are performed disappears. Foreigners working in 
this country will continue to enjoy an oasis of privilege 
denied to the natives who work by their side. And it 1s 
most reprehensible that the clause should have been intro- 
duced if the Government were not prepared to defend it 
against the pressure which was bound to be brought against 
it. Expediency may have deserved to win ; yet mere British 
taxpayers may still be allowed to point out that the remit- 
tance basis is itself open to some abuse: when remittances 
of income only are liable, any foreigner working or resi- 
dent here who possesses capital assets at home or can 
borrow on loan account there is free to remit his capital 
to this country tax free and in its place to build up untaxed 
sayings in the United States out of the unremitted- income. 
To many foreigners working here, as in. the past, the pay- 
ment of United Kingdom tax will continue to be a voluntary 
act of grace on their part. - They may not be able to afford 
to live here if they pay British tax on their full incomes. 
Let them in charity spare a thought for the British who 
have to. 


Less Large Coal 


‘(7 0-far this year about 23 million tons of coal have been 
S imported ‘and about- 44 million tons supplied for 
export or foreign bunkers ; the National Coal Board has 
been losing about £3 Ios. a ton on the coal it brings in and 
making an export premium of, say, {1 10s. a ton on what it 
sends overseas. A few weeks ago it agreed to increase its 
exports to the Schuman Community in the third quarter of 
the year by a million tons, which suggests an export total 
of 8-9 million tons: its import plan is for 6} million 
tons, though it may get by with rather less. At the end of 
the coal winter Britain had about 33 million tons more coal 
in stock than at the same time in 1955. Inland consump- 
tion in the first 22 weeks of the year was about a million 
tons higher than in the same period of 1955 ; although the 
coke ovens have taken 1} million tons more coal so far this 
year, and the power stations over a million more tons, coal 
consumption in other industries has dropped. 

Domestic consumers have bought slightly more coal than 
by this time last year, though less anthracite and boiler fuel ; 
the total supplies of large coal are down by about 1} 
million tons. Mr Aubrey Jones, Minister of Fuel and 
Power, was asked in the House this week about the abolition 
of fuel rationing, for which plans had been made this 
spring ; he said 

to end (restrictions on domestic coal supplies) now would 

necessitate further imports of large coal at a considerable 

cost to our balance of payments, and I could not advocate 
such a course at a time when our foreign exchange resources 
must be most carefully husbanded. 
The latest official guess is that if coal rationing were ended 
domestic consumption might rise by at least 2 million tons ; 
present domestic consumption amounts to about 30 million 
tons of coal a year, plus, presumably, some large part of 
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the § million tons of concessionary coal that miners choose 
to sell rather than waste. The abolition of rationing is also 
likely to await the report upon coal prices and distributive 
margins that a committee is now preparing. On coal 
prices, Mr Jones weathered his periodical barrage of ques- 
tions from Mr Nabarro and company. He got in some 
effective counter-battery shots: recalling of Mr Nabarro’s 
prophecy last summer that Britain’s coal imports would 
have to be doubled in 1955, whereas they are in fact being 
halved, the Minister advised his faithful foe “ to be a little 
chary of too forceful prognostications.” This exchange, 
no doubt, served merely to exacerbate the vendetta ; and 
at a later meeting of Tory MPs Mr Nabarro and his sup- 
porters refused all Mr Macmillan’s persuasion to treat the 


coal industry as one entitled to a degree of independence. 


Japan Backs Harwell 


EPORTS that Japan has decided to. buy. an atomic power 
R station from Britain. modelled on the Calder Hall 
installation indicate a striking victory for Harwell. For 
months, British-scientists have found themselves alone with 
their French colleagues in their belief that this simple type 
of installation could produce electricity at more competitive 
prices than the elaborate reactors under development in 
the United States. They have had to listen while it was 
described as a “ Model T ” among reactors, the poor man’s 
plant for countries without the resources to provide the 


enriched fuel required by more advanced reactor types. 


Harwell has always maintained it was this costly fuel which 
would prove the economic undoing of advanced reactors and 
Japan, one of the few countries that-both needs atomic 
power and can afford to pay for it, seems to have found 
the argument convincing. 

A team of Japanese experts are expected to visit this 
country in September to discuss details and to see which 
of the four design teams in industry will supply the first 
power station. A key point in the early negotiations will 
be the terms on which fuel is supplied. Both Britain and 
the United States will insist, in such early sales as these, 
in removing the spent fuel elements, with whatever pluto- 
nium they contain, for processing at home and there have 
been earlier indications that Japan does not like this 
arrangement. 


Exchanging Gas with Industry 


ECENT developments in South Wales illustrate two 
R important trends in the use and supply of gas in Britain 
—the success of the gas industry’s campaign to promote the 
use of gas in industry, and the extent to which the area gas 
boards are relying on buying the extra gas from outside 
rather than making it themselves. In the country 
as a whole the use of industrial gas increased from 401 
million therms in 1946 to 742 million therms in 1955, when 
i; amounted to 28 per cent-of all the gas consumed. _ What 
is more, this promotion of gas sales to industry has 
succeeded in the face of keen price competition from the fuel 
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—in your warehouse or plant YALE Lift Trucks 
cut time and handling costs as much as 507, 


On the docks or in your factory, these busy 
YALE* Industrial Lift Trucks effect continuous 
savings in time, space and effort, and free men 
for productive work. Indeed, it is only a matter 
of time when each Yale Lift Truck will have 
paid for itself in savings. If your operations 
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On the docks of the world 
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entail the handling of materials, you owe it to 
yourself to investigate the full line of YALE 
Industrial Lift Trucks. And no matter where 
you buy them, you’ll find world-famous YALE 
Trucks manufactured consistently to the highest 
standards of quality and durability. 


Industrial Lift Trucks are manufactured by: 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Wednesfield, Staffs, England ¢ Velbert Rhid., Germany 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A, 


and under license by 


FENWICK 


Saint-Oven, Seine, France @ Milan, italy @ Barcelona, Spain 
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Jet fighters streaking across the Swedish skies remind us that 
traditional neutrality is no head-in-the-sand affair. Sweden’s 
air defence force is one of the three largest in Europe; fifty 
powerful squadrons equipped with some of the world’s 
fastest jets. Nearly all of these jets come from the famous 
SAAB works, Sweden, one of the world’s pioneers of the air. 


Streamlined SAAB production methods see to it that 
Sweden’s air force is as up-to-date as any in the world. 
On the busy assembly lines, compressed air helps speed 
construction. Run from Atlas Copco compressors, thousands 
of Atlas Copco hand tools are riveting, drilling and reaming 
with precision to build aircraft to protect Sweden’s freedom. 


Se 
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Your beer is under pressure 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the 
means for all its many applications. In many breweries 
the mash inside fermenting vats is now stirred by air 
supplied from special Atlas Copco compressors, a 
method found to be more efficient than mechanical 
agitators. Atlas Copco air compressors are also moving 
beer under pressure into filling machines, and bottles 
into crates. 


Atlas Copco puts 
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compressed air 


to work for the world 


Atlas Copco compressed air equipment 1s manufactured or soid and 
serviced in 50 countries throughout the world by The Atlas Copco 
Group, which includes: 

UNITED KINGDOM: Atlas Copco (Great Brita.n) Ltd., Beresford Avenue, 
Wembley, Middlesex; sweDen: Tryckluft AB Atlas Copco, Stockholm 1; 
norway: Atlas Copco A/S, Postboks 94, Oslo; DENMARK: Atlas Copco 
A/S (C.K. Alling A/S) Puggaardsgade 4, Copenhagen VY; GERMANY: 
Deutsche Atlas Copco GmbH, Postschliessfach Nr. 3, Essen-Kupfer- 
dreh; HOLLAND: Atlas CopcoHolland N.V.,P.O Box 6056, Rotterdam, 
BELGIUM: Atlas Copco Belgique S.A., 46, Chaussée d’Anvers, 


Brussels; FRANCE: Atlas Copco France S.A., 29, Rue Marbeuf, Paris 
8e; 1raLy: Atlas Copco Italia S.p.A., Viale Marche 15, Milan; TURKEY: 
Atlas Copco Ticaret ve Sanayi T.A.S., P.O. Box 490—Galata, 
Istanbul; SOUTH AFRICA: Delfos & Atlas Co; (Pty.) Ltd., P.O. Box 
504, Benoni, Transvaal; AUSTRALIA: Atlas Cape Australia Pty. Ltd., 
P.O Box 54, Auburn, N.S.W.; NEW ZEALAND: Atlas Copco ae 
Ltd., Huddart Parker Building, Wellington, C.1; CANADA: Atlas Copco 
Canada Ltd. Montreal, A.M.F., P.Q.; u.s.a. : Atlas Copco Eastern, 
Inc., P.O. Box 2568, Paterson 25, N.J.; Atlas Copco Pacific, Inc., 930 
Brittan Avenue, San Carlos, California. 
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oil offered from the many new oil refineries that have been 
built since the war. By contrast, sales of gas to domestic 
consumers have been relatively stagnant—the 1,362 million 
therms of domestic gas consumed in 1955 was an increase of 
only 47 million therms over 1946. 

Equally striking has been the amount of gas purchased 
from coke ovens owned by the steel and coal industries, and 
more recently in the form of tail gas, from the oil refineries. 
The total purchases, collected and purified by area boards, 
and distributed through their lengthening gas grids, has 
risen from 264 million therms in 1946 to 402 million 
therms in 1955. In the country as a whole this represents 
less than 14 per cent of the total amount of gas distributed, 
but certain area boards rely on outside sources to a far 
greater extent than this. In a steel making area such as 
South Wales, the area gas board bought from coke ovens 
nearly 66 per cent of its total supply last year, and made 
only 34 per cent itself. Following its policy of collecting 
“all available gas from sources outside the gas industry . . . 
rather than carbonising further quantities of high-grade 
coal for gas production,” the Wales Gas Board expects by 
1960 to buy in as much as 85 per cent of its supplies. It 
already takes all the available gas from the Margam works 
of the Steel Company of Wales, and has several other long” 
term agreements to buy coke oven gas from other steel firms 
and the National Coal Board. 

An integrated steelworks commonly burns blast furnace 
gas as fuel for its coke ovens, which allows the much richer 
coke oven gas to be sold or to be used as fuel for steel- 
making. It depends largely on relative prices whether the 
works will use this gas itself or sell the gas and buy fuel oil 
for melting the iron. Though few steel plant managers 
admit that the price they get for their gas is reasonable, 
many of them evidently do consider the exchange is worth 
their while ; and it is certainly much cheaper than most of 
the gas produced by carbonising coal in Britain. But one 
question must be continually before the gas boards that take 
a high proportion from outside: how far do their statutory 
obligations to provide a regular supply of gas allow them to 
become dependent on sources outside their immediate 
control ? 


The Transport Commission Speaks Out 


NTIL the railway modernisation programme bears its 
U first major fruits, the Transport Commission faces a 
hard task in public relations endeavouring to correct the 
fashionable view that the railways are a naturally declining 
industry and—more particularly—to arrest the continuing 
decline in railway traffics. But the Commission is not 
neglecting opportunities to state its case. This week’s tour 
of northern cities by the Chairman, Sir Brian Robertson, 
was used by him to announce some further new works 
planned for that area and to drive home some basic facts 
about his industry and its plans. He reminded his audience 
at Saltburn that “the small Southern Region . . . alone 


carries nearly as many passengers in a day as all the Class I 
railways in the United States”; on the freight side, too, 
“the density of traffic on the principal lines of the indus- 
trial areas of England is much heavier than is to be found 
in any other country except in a few very special areas.” 
As Sir Brian himself pointed out “when a vast and 
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intricate organisation has been deprived of the means to 
improve or even maintain itself adequately over a long 
period of years it is quite impossible to transform it over- 
night.” Nonetheless a “major revolution” was now in 
+ Progress, not only in the adoption of new equipment but 
also in methods of operation, communications, and admini- 
stration. Since building up freight train traffic is the 
Commission’s present first priority, Sir Brian made a 
particular appeal to firms that have lately been acquiring 
large fleets of their own C licence vehicles to consider 
whether their interests would in future be better served by 
despatching more of their goods by rail. 

The absolute dependence of all these plans upon con- 
tinued government support for the Commission’s pro- 
gramme of capital expenditure was emphasised by Sir 
Brian. This point had also been taken up by Sir Reginald 
Wilson, Chairman of the Eastern Area Board, at last week’s 
opening of the extension of the Liverpool St.-Shenfield 
electric line to Chelmsford. Projected spending on railway 
betterment, as distinct from maintenance, amounts to {£40 
million a year; as Sir Reginald commented, this 
“burden” is less than one per cent on total invest- 
ment already in use (measured at present values) and 
only a fifth of the prospective spendings on new roads and 
vehicles. It is difficult to see why this still relatively paltry 
sum should be either questioned or grudged. 


Mr Clore or Mr Fraser? 


R HUGH FRASER, who has made the House of Fraser 
M almost as synonymous with the take-over bid as Mr 
Clore has made Investment Registry, has now thrown 
his bonnet into the Scottish Motor Traction ring. Mr 
Clore has left his hat lying there but he has not improved 
on his original bid. Because Mr Fraser has thrown in a 
tam o’ shanter, Scottish shareholders in SMT (of which 
Mr Fraser himself is one) may find it more attractive than 
the more sombre City homburg of Mr Clore, even though 
Mr Clore has said that SMT will remain “ essentially a 
Scottish concern.” But before they listen to the promptings 
of national sentiment shareholders must consider the hard 
facts, and they must do so by June 18th for Mr Clore has 
not extended the time of his offer. The directors of SMT 
have already rejected Mr Clore’s bid and they have 
accepted on their own behalf Mr Fraser’s offer. Have the 
few bawbees more that Mr Fraser is offering persuaded 
them that after all a take-over bid is not a sin ? 

Mr Clore’s offer is straightforward. He has offered one 
non-voting 5s. “A” ordinary share in Sears Holdings, 
currently quoted at 15s. 13d., for every 5s. ordinary share 
in SMT. Mr Fraser’s is less simple. First he proposes, 
subject to the consent of the Capital Issues Committee, to 
make a 100 per cent free scrip issue of “A” ordinary shares, 
with limited voting rights, in the House of Fraser. Then 
he intends to offer three of these new shares for every four 
5s. shares in SMT. The existing shares in the House of 
Fraser are quoted at 42s. 9d. and at current prices, allowing 
for the scrip issue and the limitation of voting rights, this 
offer is a few pence better than Mr Clore’s. How much 
better it is impossible to say precisely until a price on the 
new Fraser shares is established and until the exact rights 
of this new class of capital are made public. 
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Shareholders .in SMT, whose non-assented shares are 
now quoted at 13s. 6d., have thus the choice of accept- 
ing Mr Clore’s firm offer at once or of letting it expire 
and waiting to see whether Mr Fraser obtains CIC consent 
and if so what the House of Fraser’s “A” shares are worth. 
They must weigh the prospects of the House of Fraser 
against those of Sears Holdings. In the year to January 
31st, the House-of Fraser’s trading profits went up from 
£1,482,609 to £1,810,259 and the ordinary dividend was 
65 per cent, against the equivalent of 59 per cent. Mr 
Clore has already promised a Sears dividend of not less than 
20 per cent and in his reply to Mr Fraser’s bid he says 
that this dividend is covered about three times by earnings 
compared with a cover of about one and a half times on the 
Fraser dividend. Calculations of earnings always involve 
debatable concepts. Mr Clore reinforces his calculation 
with the observation that Sears is an industrial holding 
company while the House of Fraser is largely a drapery 
concern. One point that is not mentioned in Mr Clore’s 
counter-reply is that he and Sears Holdings are actively 
considering a bid for two companies in the United States, 
adding up to the biggest deal Mr Clore has yet negotiated. 


Dunlop’s Own Plateau 


HE modern industrialist has no love of price fluctuations. 

He likes steady raw material prices ; he has learnt how 
to cope with steadily rising prices, but he abhors prices 
that bob up and down. A well organised and adequately 
used futures market enables him to iron out the major part 
of these fluctuations, but life would be much easier if the 
prices did not fluctuate. 

That explains why Sir Ronald Prain’s system of fixing 
copper prices is so popular with some consumers. It is also 
ai the root of much that Lord Baillieu said to the share- 
holders of Dunlop Rubber Company this week. Lord 
Baillieu is not hostile to the natural rubber industry ; with 
control of Dunlop Plantations and with big new areas now 
being cleared for rubber trees in Nigeria, he is deeply 
engaged in it ; he firmly believes that rubber consumption 
will continue to grow, and that there is room for both 
natural and synthetic. But he looks to the growth of syn- 
thetic rubber consumption to produce a more stable price 
for natural rubber. 

Certainly rising prices of natural rubber were one of the 
Dunlop company’s main troubles last year, when the pro- 
ceeds of the £12 million debenture issue, intended to cover 
capital expenditure for some years, were absorbed in a single 
year, and when (towards the end of the year) the group’s 
requirement of working capital was increased by no less 
than £20 million. Lord Baillieu speaks strongly on the 
subject. But significantly it is not the high prices of rubber 
that form his chief complaint, but the wide fluctuations. 
What really hurts is the difference of no less than 65 per 
cent between the lowest price of the year (26d. per Ib), and 
the highest (43d.). 

How does Lord Baillieu, with his preference for steady 
prices, react towards those who arraign Dunlop for stabilis- 
ing their own prices—the Monopolies Commission? His 


words had the quiet dignity of one accused of doing what 
he feels is right: “ We welcome the prospect of examining 
any evidence which may be given (before the proposed new 
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tribunal) against the practices which the industry has 
adopted over the years, and we look forward to the reasoned 
judgments which the new tribunal will give, so that industry 
may know why, if at all, its practices are contrary to public 
interest.” 


Financing the Nationalised Industries 


LITTLE further light has dawned upon the Govern- 
ment’s plan to finance the long-term capital needs of 

the nationalised industries, for the next two years, by direct 
advances from the Exchequer. It was shed by the Chan- 
cellor himself—shortly before 6 a.m. during Tuesday’s 
prolonged sitting in Committee on the Finance Bill. Some 
hours earlier an attempt had been made to broaden the 
debate into a discussion of the wider relations of the 
nationalised industries to the state, when the House was 
enlivened by a neat reversal of the customary party roles— 
with Tory back-benchers attacking the plan, and Mr Harold 


, Wilson supporting it, on the supposition that it might bring 


these industries more directly under the xgis of Govern- 
ment control. But Mr Macmillan wisely refused to accept 
this broader line of debate ; he promptly returned it to the 
plane of technique. 

The change, he reaffirmed, was designed solely to avoid 
embarrassment to the Government’s monetary policy and 
its debt management in general. Since the former system of 
government guarantees and official support for the stock 
issues of the boards had in practice put upon the Exchequer 
the burden of providing “ at least the bulk ” of their capital 
needs, he thought it better that the Exchequer “ should be 
in control of the whole operation.” There would, he 
thought, be “no effect whatever” upon the control of the 
responsible ministers or of the Treasury over the actual 
capital schemes involved; and he also reiterated the 
Government’s determination to stick to the two year time 
limit. The exact details of the financing procedures have 
not yet been settled, but, in conformity with Treasury 
practice for other purposes, the finance will not be afforded 
by maturity loans ; at the choice of the borrower, repay- 
ments will be by equated annuities or by equal instalments 
of principal throughout the life of the advances. The 
periods selected will be related to the life of the assets being 
created, and will most probably range between 25 and 40 
years—though possibly with shorter periods for the Airways 
corporations. The rates of interest charged will correspond 
broadly to those paid by the Government itself on its own 
borrowings for like periods. For example, on this footing, 
the rate charged by the Exchequer at present for loans of 
over 15 years is § per cent. The loans will probably be 
made at regular intervals, and will be shown as new “ below- 
line ” issues in the weekly Exchequer return. 


£15 Million tron Ore Plan 


LANS are now announced for a substantial increase in 
the output of the iron ore from Tonkolili, the new 
mining area in the northern province of Sierra Leone. It 
is planned to provide an additional maximum production 
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THE CHANGING WORLD 


Changing methods and markets bring opportunity 
as well as risk for British industry. Engineer, 
businessman, scientist—each is confronted with 
changes in his sphere. The problem:is to see the 
picture whole and this “ The linancial Times 
Review of British Industry ” helps every executive 
to do. 

The Review searches out the facts and examines 
the many important social and economic changes 
of recent years and attempts an assessment 
further changes which are likely in the future. 

It considers consumer habits and the growth of 
newer industries. It reviews the sources of our 
basic power, our transport problems and the ever 
present problem of overseas markets. Here is a 
publication which the executive in industry 
should read. It provides constructive criticism 
of present practices and gives pointers to future 
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TROUBLE-FREE 


CATERING 


@ INDUSTRY 
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@ SCHOOLS 

@ HOSPITALS 


We are expert in operating canteens 
efficiently and can relieve you of all the 


staff, food and control problems. 









Our Nation-wide service will undertake 
any form of contract catering. We also 
work on a management basis or as con- 
sultants. 






Please write on your business letter 
heading for our illustrated Brochure. 


STAFF CATERERS 


133, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. Phone MONarch 8191 (7 lines) 
and at Colwyn Chambers, Mosley St., Manchester 2. Central 3878 
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CANTILEVER TABLE 
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Table Top veneered in Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut or 

“ Durette ” plastic. 7 
Press buttons to adjust height. 
Steel tube in scratchproof,~” 
non-chip plastic. 


Projecting tubular foot slides 
easily on the floor, { 


d Prov. Pat. 1869/54 
The table is adjustable in height 


to suit your chair or bed. 
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information only from: From your local furnisher 
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SOURCES OF POWER 


The 
Tides 


Man, who knows how small a stream 
es will drive his mill or his loom, cannot but 
dream when he looks at those 
monstrous masses of moving water, 
the tides. Now that he knows how 


to turn water power into electricity, 


the notion of harnessing tidal power has 
grown into an obsession. “Only 
think,” it reiterates. “Only think 
of unlimited power, at no fuel 
cost whatsoever!”’ Now, thanks to 
vast improvements in building and mechanical 
techniques, this ambitious dream may 
well be a fact of the near future. 
Before tidal power could be seriously 
considered, Crompton Parkinson 

were developing and making machines and 
equipment to conduct and moderate, 
measure and control electricity 
everywhere from the generator to the 
switch. And whatever means be 
used in the future to produce 
electrical power, Crompton 
Parkinson, still pioneers, will be 
there equipped to put it through its paces. 


(rompton Parkinson 


tImMtteD 


MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS * ALTERNATORS AND GENERATORS 
SWITCHGEAR * B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS * CABLES * INSTRUMENTS * LAMPS * LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


BATTERIES * STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT * TRACTION EQUIPMENT * CEILING FANS 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED - CROMPTON HOUSE - ALDWYCH - LONDON, W.C.2 + TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 3333 
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of 3.6 million tons of ore per year at a cost in capital 
expenditure of about £15 million. Sierra Leone Develop- 
ment Company, the privately owned company of which the 
shareholders are Northern Mercantile and Investment 
Corporation, William Baird and Company and the United 
Africa Company, is now arranging to extend its. operations 
to that extent. The scheme includes the construction and 
equipment of 73 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge railway, the 
necessary mining and power plants, extensions to the 
company’s port at Pepel, with housing, welfare buildings, 
road and other ancillary services. Two leading city houses, 
Robert Benson Lonsdale and Company and N. M. Roths- 
child and Sons, are being consulted on the raising of the 
additional capital for which application to the Capital Issues 
Committee has been made. 


Exchange Account’s Sterling 


HE capital resources of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account are this month being reduced by the return 
to the Exchequer of £300 million of its holdings of sterling, 
since these holdings have been substantially increased by 
the net sales of gold made by the Account in these past 
two years. The return of the sterling will extinguish the 
advance of a similar amount made by the Exchequer in 
May, 1954, when the inflow of “hot” money to Britain 
was sharply raising the gold reserves ; and it will reduce 
the Account’s total outstanding borrowings from the 
Exchequer to £675 million. These borrowings represent 
only part of the total resources of the Account ; the full 
total is never disclosed, but it may be noted that at end- 
May the sterling value of the holdings of gold and dollars 
was just under £850 million. Since the Account must retain 
an adequate working balance in sterling, it is evident that 
even after this month’s adjustment the undisclosed portion 
of its resources will amount to some hundreds of millions. 
In future, it is intended to keep the size of the sterling 
holdings more constantly related to the Account’s working 
needs ; transfers of sterling to or from the Exchequer are 
to be made in smaller amounts and at more frequent inter- 
vals than in the past. These adjustments are ef technical 
significance only, since the Account does not receive or pay 
cash at the moment when it raises or repays an advance. 
Any funds borrowed, or received from sales of. exchange, 
are lent.to the Treasury, normally against issues of “tap” 
Treasury bills, until they are needed for purchases of 
exchange—when the Treasury redeems the tap bills from 
funds raised by its market issues of tender Treasury bills 
or by other means. The new procedure will therefore have 
the effect of keeping the two processes of Exchange Account 
financing—the formal internal advances and the real borrow- 
ings on the market—more nearly in step. It will keep down 
the volume of tap Treasury bills and minimise the fluctua- 
tions in them, so that the total floating debt will conform 
more closely to its effective size. 


ICFC and the Squeeze 


HE Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation 
To every aspect of the credit squeeze. Its chairman, 
Lord Piercy, who is no advocate of dearer money, may 
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view the squeeze with an unenthusiastic eye but no one 
can doubt that he sees more of its effect on the small and 
medium sized companies thart ‘do most observers. ICFC 
itself, Lord Piercy: explains, hasbeen caught in a double 
squeeze—on one side by the tighter controls on investment 
by the Capital Issues Committee with an extension of its 
control to all amounts over £10,000 and on the other side 
by a restriction by ICFC’s own shareholders on the pro- 
vision of new money. ICFC raised a further £2 million on 
loan in the year to March 31st but since May 1955 it has 
relied on repayments and realisations (amounting to 
£3,15§3,000 in the yeat) as its chief source of finance for new 
business. The rate of these repayments will probably slow 
down because the enterprises it has sponsored may lose 
access to other sources of finance. As a result ICFC has 
had to “ select rigidly even among propositions of a highly 
eligible kind ” and the flow of business it has transacted has 
slackened. 


INVESTMENTS AND EARNINGS 
(£°000s) 








New business .......... | 2,952 | 4,003 | 5,474 5,028 
Repayments, etc. ....... | 2,041; 2,122) 3,633 3,153 
Net total investmerts .. 26,286 | 27,827 | 28,622 | 32,193 
Gross income............ 1,341 1,481 1,968 2,277 
Re pea 540 627 676 891 
SEO a hoo als EL 383 388 572 590 
SPIE Cs an xo iis wits ob 165 206 216 216 
| 





The queue of applicants was long and Lord Piercy 
regrets that. “funds and in some cases CIC consent have, 
for many of them, not been available.” In the year to 
March 31st the net new volume of business came to 
£5,028,000, against {5,474,000 in 1954-55, though 443 
applicants, against 383, came knocking at ICFC’s door. 
Only a handful of the applicants were deterred by the 
thought of having to pay higher interest rates, at up to 7 per 
cent on mortgage security, and when those dropped out 
many were waiting to take their place. Even at these 
rates the applicants were thinking in terms of expansion and 
of further investment. Lord Piercy thinks that way too. 
The whole tenor of his remarks in the annual report of 
ICFC is that the rate of industrial investment in Britain is 
low, possibly too low, and that a balance in the economy 
should be secured without “a strangulation of needed 
investment.” He regrets the effects that the squeeze may 
have upon investment but, like it or not, he and ICFC 
have to live in its grip. 


Changes in Argentina? 


ISCUSSIONS between the representatives of the Central 
Banks have been going en this week at the Bank of 
England to arrange the technical details of the Paris agree- 
ment by which Argentina undertook to adopt a freer system 
of international payments and to consolidate and pay off its 
commercial debts. In particular they are concerned with 
associating Denmark and West Germany with the new 
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arrangements. But the principal architects of the new 
scheme, Dr Garcia, the Finance Minister, and his under- 
secretary, Dr Verrier, have lost their positions in the 
Argentine Cabinet. This reshuffle preceded and had 
nothing to do with the abortive revolt of last week-end. 
Moreover, the latest reports from Buenos Aires suggest 
that as far as exchange policy is concerned the move towards 
freedom continues. The main differences between Dr 
Garcia and the majority of the-Cabinet concerned domestic 
matters, and in particular whether Argentina should retain 
a part of the previous structure of economic controls. Dr 
Garcia, a believer in complete freedom, was” defeated on 
that issue. 

The present discussions are at a technical Banking level, 
but a fresh opportunity for testing Argentina’s new external 
economic policy will come soon in the Anglo-Argentine 
meeting at which the extension of Anglo-Argentine trade 
and payments arrangements will be negotiated. These 
arrangements come to an end on June 30th, and they must 
now be dovetailed into the new multilateral trade and pay- 
ments arrangements negotiated in Paris. In particular the 
clause in the Anglo-Argentine agreement requiring imme- 
diate repayment of the Argentine debt due to the British 
government by reason of the utilisation of the “swing ” in 
the payments agreement will have to be re-written in terms 
of the new agreement to spread repayment of all accumu- 
lated debts over ten years. 

The coming Anglo-Argentine discussions will also provide 
the occasion for raising once again the claims of the British- 
owned public utilities, Primitiva and Anglo-Argentine 
tramways. These raise twofold problems: the backlog of 
financial services and compensation to shareholders. These 
claims have been trailing—some of them in the courts—for 
years. When Dr Verrier was in London recently he made 
optimistic references to their settlement ; with his departure 
from the scene the outlook seems as obscure as ever, But 
these claims must be settled in a reasonable manner before 
trade and payments relations between Argentina and this 
country can be restored to normal. 


Prescriptions for Kaffirs 


IR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER has some prescriptions for the 
gold share market in his address to the stockholders of 
Anglo American Corporation of South Africa. The two 
most important are addressed not to investors but to the 
South African Government. The government should, he 
argues, consider further reliefs of mining taxation; Sir 
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Ernest is grateful for the small concession that Mr Louw 
granted in this year’s budget, but he reminds the Minister 
that the present mining taxes were fixed in the boom years 
and that much more difficult times have since arrived. 
Secondly Sir Ernest advises his government to be more 
conciliatory and more moderate in its political and racial 
policies. 

What worries Sir Ernest at the end of a year of sharply 
higher profits and record gold production is that the mining 
finance houses have been disappointed recently in their 
hopes of selling gold shares to the public. He emphasises 
that unless there is wide public interest in the gold share 
market enabling the finance houses to sell the shares of thei: 
new enterprises mining development must be limited to the 
resources of the sponsoring houses which, though large, are 
not inexhaustible. In 1955 opportunities for realising invest- 
ments were limited and have remained so in the first five 
months of this year. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Elliott Brothers’ “ 405” digital computer is now in full 
production, and is to be marketed in this country by the 
National Cash Register Company, Ltd. Although informa- 
tion is at present fed into this moderate-sized computer on 
perforated paper tape or punched cards, the machine can 
run on magnetic tape, when the auxiliary equipment 
becomes available to supply or receive the data in this 
form. One feature of the Elliott system is its flexibility, 
as it can be built up to suit users’ requirements, using a 
wide variety of input and output equipment of different 
makes. The cost of a complete system varies from £30,000 
to £100,000. 

* 


The reduction in strategic stocks will not at present 
apply to the stock of natural rubber, the President of the 
Board of Trade announced this week. 

. 


In return for the sale to Britain of $12 million worth of 
American tobacco for sterling, the British Government will 
build houses to the equivalent value-for American service- 
men in this country. The houses will remain British 
property. This is similar to the arrangement made last year. 

* 


The directors of Thomas De La Rue have left the 
ordinary dividend unchanged at 30 per cent for the year 
to March 31st last. In that year the gross trading surplus 
of the group rose from £833,890 to £899,807 and its net 
income from £286,787 to £319,303, from which the 
ordinary absorbs £157,883. 

* 


Bowater Paper Corporation of North America has offered 
to buy the undertaking of the Mersey Paper Company of 
Liverpool Nova Scotia» which has a present capacity of 
140,000 tons of newsprint a year. If the offer is accepted it 
plans to build a groundwood pulp mill nearby with a 
capacity of 100,000 tons of pulp a year. 

* 


Representatives of the countries which have ratified the 
International Tin Agreement will meet in London on 
June 20th. They are expected to decide that the agreement 
Should come into effect on July rst, and that the Tin 
Council should meet shortly afterwards. 
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The 
Darlington Group 






is at your service 


THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING CO. LTD. 
Manufacturers of magnesia for heat insulation and 
of fine chemicals for industrial and pharmaceutical 
purposes. 

Darlington, England. Telephone: Darlington 3547 


THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD. 

Heat, cold and sound insulation engineers and con- 

tractors. 38 Great North Road, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Telephone: Newcastle 23666 


S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD. Sheet metal and plate 
: workers and marine sound control engineers. 
A Kingsway, Team Valley Trading Estate, Gateshead. 
\ Telephone: Low Fell 75076/7. 


THE BRITISH REFRASIL CO. LTD. Manufacturers 
of Refrasil lightweight high temperature heat insulating 
material. 


Stillingtoa, Co. Durham. Telephone: Stillington 351 


JOINERY & INSULATION CO. LTD. Industrial 
painting contractors. 5 Petty France, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Whitehall 8841/2 
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| Company Notes 


NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED. 
—Through Rhodesian Anglo American, 
Nchanga is one of the copper companies 
in the Anglo American stable but unlike 
other Rhodesian copper producers it 
draws up its accounts on March 31st. 
Thanks to higher copper prices, which on 
the average must have brought into 
Nchanga’s coffers about {100 a ton more 
than in 1954-55, it has had an exception- 
ally good year. Copper production at 
Nchanga is unlikely to have shown much 
change over the year, though probably a 
little more of it was in the form of 
electrolytic. The Company’s profits 
before tax have jumped from £16,362,000 
to £25,670,000. Taxation has risen from 
£6,180,000 to £9,450,000, and after allow- 
ing for the transfer of £875,000 in and 
out of the equalisation reserve to balance 
the movement in the “ pipeline” stocks, 
the net profit on normal sales is 
£17,095,000, compared with £9,307,000. 


Not all that profit has been paid over 
in dividends and £6,500,000 has been 
tucked away into reserves. But there has 
been a good increase in net dividend pay- 
ments, which for 1955-56 absorb 
£10,500,000 (against £7,874,000). Net of 
Rhodesian tax, the full year’s dividend is 
30s. per {1 share, against 22s. 6d. Share- 
holders with British addresses will receive 
dividends less British income tax at a 
rate reduced by the provisional allow- 
ance for double taxation relief. Although 
copper is now considerably more than 
£100 below its peak, Nchanga as a low 
cost producer will continue to operate 
with a good margin of profit in hand. 


* 


BRITISH CELANESE. Stock- 
holders in British Celanese were half pre- 
pared for a cut in the ordinary dividend. 
In November the chairman, Mr G. H. 
Whigham, had warned them that there 
had been a substantial reduction in earn- 
ings and that though the interim dividend 
was maintained unchanged at 3 per cent 
the final dividend would have to depend 
on the results for the year and on “a 
review of general conditions.” And 
because of British Celanese’s highly 
geared capital structure, stockholders 
must have been aware that dividends are 
vulnerable when profits decline. Then, 
too, these stockholders had learned of the 
drop in Courtaulds’ earnings which con- 
firmed the impression that margins in the 
rayon industry were being squeezed. 
British Celanese’s £1 stock was already 
set on a high yield, but nevertheless when 
the actual cut in the ordinary dividend 
from .10 to 8 per cent was announced, 
the £1 units lost a further r1o}d. to 
18s. 44d., bringing other rayon shares 
down with them. At this price they yield 
8.7 per cent. This yield reflects some- 
thing more than the fall of 264 per cent in 
gross profits (from £3,341,246 to 
£2,446,550) and of 28} per cent in net 
profits (from £1,710,140 to £1,227,216), 
depressing though these are. It reflects 


a still unresolved doubt about how far the 
recession has to go. The directors of 
British Celanese do not mince matters. 
They say that “while it has been a year 
of intense competition, with lower prices 
in some cases, turnover has been main- 
tained. The main cause of the reduced 
profits has been the rapid and continual 
increase in costs, which, due to the com- 
petition, could not be recovered by in- 


Years ended 
Apr. 2, Mar. 31, 
1955 1956 
Consolidated earnings:— £ £ 
Gross profit .......... 3,341,246 2,446,550 
RO OS es Sees ka ss 1,631,106 1,219,334 
Net profit ............ 1,710,140 1,227,216 
Ordinary dividends... . 426,677 345,853 
Ordinary dividends (per 
DUN es cece isa 10 8 


£1 ordinary stock at 18s, 44d. yields £8 14s. per cent. 


creased prices.” From the preliminary 
figures it is evident that Celanese has felt 
the pinch of competition more severely 
than Courtaulds, but there is no reason 
why the two companies should move in 
parallel. Celanese is a producer of 
acetate (it does not even use the word 
rayon). Courtaulds making both viscose 
and acetate, is more of a world-wide 
group and to an increasing degree a pro- 
ducer of the cheapest of textile raw 
materials—viscose rayon staple. 


* 


LONDON AND OVERSEAS 
FREIGHTERS. This company, 
whose vessels carry the London County 
Council’s coat of arms on their bows, is 
a progressive concern—progressive in its 
shipbuilding policy, for it was quick to 
reserve berths for new tankers when the 
oil companies first let it be known that 
they were prepared to give long charters 
to owners who had tankers building, pro- 
gressive in accountancy, for it has not 
relied upon the shipping companies’ 
exemption order and neither creates nor 
maintains hidden reserves, progressive 
also in that it is one of a mere handful of 
companies that produce regular quarterly 
Statements of earnings. 


OPERATING SURPLUS BEFORE 
DEPRECIATION 
£’000s 
Increase over 


Quarter to: 1954 1955 previous year 
June 30 ... 350 434 84 
sept. 30 ... 350 436 86 
Det: Bl. 2s 380 530 150 
Mar. 31. 365 562 197 
Total .; 1,445 1,962 517 


In the preliminary report for the year 
to March 31, 1956, when the company was 
reaping the results of its foresight with 
eleven modern tankers in its fleet, the 
chairman, Mr Basil Mavroleon, was 
optimistic. He “confidently anticipates, 


in the absence of marine catastrophes ” 
the maintenance of the increased rate of 
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dividend (15 per cent, against 10 per cent) 


on the capital as increased by the proposed 
three for five free scrip issue. Last year 
saw a steady rise in earnings. 


Shareholders had expected something 
extra, but were still taken by surprise. 
After the announcement the shares jumped 
gs. to 83s. 6d. then forged steadily ahead 
to 1oos. Allowing for the scrip issue 
the anticipated dividend would yield 
present holders the equivalent of 4.8 per 
cent. The dividend absorbs £215,625 of 
the net profit of £1,029,332 (compared 
with £736,936 in 1954-55). The provision 
for tax was £165,000 ; in the previous year 
it was completely eliminated by invest- 
ment allowances, which still offset one- 
fifth of the cost of new tonnage. It was 
a good year indeed, but Mr Mavroleo: 
many months ago warned stockholders 
that even long-term arrangements come to 
an end. 


* 


ULTRAMAR. Few companies have 
started with a finer array of city backing 
than did Ultramar, which set out in 
partnership with the Texas Company to 
exploit the Caracas oilfield in Venezuela. 
Yet few companies have had a more 
chequered career. The new oil wells in 
their early days produced far less than 
had been hoped for and the Finance Cor- 
poration for Industry stepped in to finance 
what looked then a slender chance of 
success. Now FCI’s money and all the 
other prior charges amounting to over £5} 
mullion have been repaid. The wheel of 
fortune has turned another revolution and 
for the first time ordinary shareholders 
receive a payment—not a trading dividend 
but a 10 per cent tax free distribution 
from an exchange surplus. 


Ultramar owns the whole of Caracas 
Petroleum (CPSA), which owns a half 
share in Mercedes and Manapire ; the 
Texas Company owns the other 50 per 
cent. Mercedes and Manapire are not yet 
paying dividends, but last year they 
earned a net income of $2,639,964 (in- 
cluding $531,886 from the sale of equip- 
ment), compared with $914,774 in 1954. 
Through CPSA, the Ultramar group 
secured in royalty payments £1,025,430 
last year (against £798,795) and its net 
income rose from £584,070 to £756,167. 
On the basis of these figures, now that 
the service charges on the loan stock have 
disappeared, shareholders will hope for a 
trading dividend one day. But how much 
it might be is anyone’s guess. Their imme- 
diate hopes are more likely to be centred 
on the possibility of further tax free 
distributions from the exchange surplus. 

Ultramar carries its advances to its sub- 
sidiary CPSA at $3.89 to the £ and hence 
repayments at the current rate of ex- 
change yield an exchange surplus. Last 
year the repayment of $7,388,431 by CPSA 
(made possible in part by the bank loan of 
$3,600,000 raised by CPSA in New York 
and in effect having financed the last part 
of the repayment of Ultramar’s own Loan 
Stock) brought the exchange surplus up 
to £1,637,080. If CPSA repaid all. its 
outstandi dollar advances of $22.9 
million to Ultramar, there would be a 
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further surplus on exchange of £2,297,000. 
But this cannot happen at once. So long 
as the bank loan to CPSA exists—and it 
is being extinguished at the rate of 
$400,000 every six months—Ultramar 
cannot pull down its advances to CPSA 
below $15,000,000. And the rate at 
which CPSA reduces its debts to Ultra- 
mar depends upon the ability of Mercedes 
and Manapire to repay their advances to 
CPSA. In equal shares CPSA and the 
Texas Company have $34,553,008 out- 
standing on advances to Mercedes and 
Manapire, about $6 million less than at 
the end of 1954. There is room for a 
gradual reduction in the chain of advances 
and thus for more tax free distributions 
by Ultramar as the years go on. Does 
this possibility justify a price of 4os. 6d. 
for the Ultramar tos. shares ? The specu- 
lators might give a tentative “ Yes.” But 
they would be hard put to it to explain 
why, just as it is difficult to explain pre- 
cisely why the shares stood at 84s. 11d. in 
1948 and at 38s. 6d. in 19§1. 


* 


FORESTAL LAND. Among 
the early companies to benefit from 
Argentina’s more liberal monetary policy 
is Forestal Land Timber and Railways, 
which produces Quebracho extract for 
tanning. At long last Forestal Land has 
been able to remit a dividend from its 
Argentine subsidiary. The company 
brings into account the Argentine com- 
pany’s 10 per cent dividend for 1955— 
£133,502; it has also received £49,718 
from the accumulated dividends of 1950, 
1951 and 1952. The chairman, Mr 
Gerard d’Erlanger, hopes to get the 
remittances for 1953 and 1954 in the near 
future. In all, Forestal Land has brought 
into account in 1955 £183,220 (against 
nil) from Argentina, so that its total net 
profit is only slightly lower at £388,535 
compared with £401,719. 

Unfortunately the rest of the story is 
not happy. The final dividend is 6 per 
cent, against 9 per cent, making a total 
of 9 per cent for 1955 against 12 per cent 
for 1954. Moreover, the chairman issues 
a serious warning that the tanning trade 
on which the company depends is in for 
a difficult time. Heavy leather tanning is 
feeling the impact of leather substitutes, 


and in the first five months of this year 
there has been a sharp drop in sales, par- 
ticularly in the United Kingdom, which 
is one of the company’s most important 
markets. The fruits of the company’s 
investment policy—particularly through 
its African subsidiaries—seem likely to 
arrive in the form of increased production 
at the very moment when that production 
may, at least temporarily, intensify the 
pressure on the market. 


x 


ARTHUR GUINNESS. Froth 
on Guinness’s ordinary dividend this year 
is unlikely. That is the clear impli- 
cation of the company’s _§half-yearly 
statement. The interim dividend has 
been raised from 8 to 10 per cent simply 
to make the interim and final payments 
more equal. Lord Iveagh, the chairman, 
tells stockholders that “it does not imply 
any increase in the total dividend for the 
whole year; in fact on the situation as 
one sees it now I am bound to warn you 
that an increase in the total dividend is 
unlikely.” For the year to September 
30th last the total dividend was 25 per 
cent. 

Sales, Lord Iveagh adds, are satisfac- 
tory, but costs are still rising, and the 
company is still trying not to increase 
prices. It has not made any change in 
its sale prices in Great Britain since 1951 
nor in the Republic of Ireland since early 
in 1952. But how long can Guinness 
hold this firm front ? Lord Iveagh hopes 
that the company will be able to do so, 
but he makes no firm promise because 
“the matter is largely outside our own 
control.” 

Recently, the company’s profits from 
brewing have been buttressed by earnings 
from the newly acquired confectionery 
subsidiary, William Nuttall. Lord Iveagh 
reveals that this subsidiary’s profits before 
tax came to £667,000 in the year to March 
31st, about 10 per cent lower than the 
£741,000 earned in the previous year. 
Here, too, higher costs are pressing 
against margins, for over the financial year 
the William Nuttall group increased its 
sales. If Arthur Guinness leaves its ordi- 
nary dividend unchanged at 2§ per cent, 
the ros. ordinary stock units yield about 
64 per cent at 40s. 9d. 


1131 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: June 20th 
Next Contango Day: June 20th 
Next Settlement Day: June 26th 


At the beginning of the week Government 
securities receded from the highest points 
reached in last week’s rally, but revived 
on Tuesday after the disclosure of the 
overseas trade returns for May. Short- 
dated issues remained firm and undated 
stocks improved, Old Consols gaining 4 
to §34xd and 33 per cent War Loan rising 
to 72}. Industrial stocks made moderate 
gains, but business was still limited. 


Bank shares were quiet, but insurance 
shares improved, Legal & General gain- 
ing 17 to 27xd and Royal Exchange *% to 
7s. Stores recovered, both Marks & 
Spencer and Woolworth rising 1s. 9d. to 
62s. and §8s. 3d. respectively. British 
Aluminium were again firm; the old 
shares rose 5s. to §7s. and the new 4s. 43d. 
to §8s. Ford recovered 1s. 10}d. to 
32s. 10}d. and Rolls-Royce gained §s. to 
Ios. 3d. Hawker Siddeley rose to 
36s. 73d., but later receded to 34s. 3d. 
Imperial Tobacco recovered to 48s. 3d. 
and BAT to 48s. 9d. Textiles remained 
depressed, British Celanese falling 10}d. 
to 18s. 45d. Steel shares recovered some 
lost ground; Dorman Long picked up 
1s. 3d. to 30s. 43d. and Stewarts & Lloyds 
Is. 6d. to 65s. 9d. 


The oil market was overshadowed by 
the weight of dealings in Trinidad Oil, 
which touched 75s., but then sank back to 
60s. before recovering to 71s. Other Trini- 
dad oil stocks improved and the leaders 
appreciated further; British Petroleum 
rose 5s. 9d. to 149s. 6d., Burmah 3s. 3d. 
to 94s. 6d. and Shell §s. 74d. to 178s. od. 
Anglo American Corporation lost 1s to 7}. 
Kaffirs remained quiet and were generally 
easier. Coppers hardened this week after 
earlier losses, Rhokana improving 1} to 
374, but Tanks were slightly lower at 7/s. 
Consolidated Zinc gained 1s. to 48s. 9d. 
and New Broken Hill 1s. 3d. to 39s., but 
tins tended to ease. London Tin lost 14d. 
to 8s. 10d. London Asiatic Rubber rose 
14d. to 2s. xd and Golden Hope ts. 6d. to 
25s. 6d. in a firmer market. 
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Breweries, Etc. |  ##| # #| ~~ ~~ JPennsyl......| 244 | 244 IChrysler .....| 614 | 654 (Shell ........ 
119/- {111/- | 33.6 10 @Bass f1............. 116/3 |115/- |7 9 7 
24/103} 20/- | 1035 6 ai Distillers BAT. saa 21/7- | 21/6 |5 2 4 
45/104) 38/6 | 25 ¢| 10 alGuinness 10/-. | 40/- | 40/7416 3 0 | 
16/- | 61/6 | 1 al 14 b|Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. fi) 71/3* | 69/41%1 6 1 2 | 








(g) On 16%. 


* Ex dividend. t¢ Ta 
yield. 





(h) On 832%. 


x free. G 


ross yield. 
() Yo lates 


t date. 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(u) On 113%. 


(6) Final dividend, (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 3%. 


(w) 


(e) To earliest date. 
On 14%. 







(f) Flat 
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Statistics 


The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
OVERSEAS 


Prices and Wages 


BRITISH 


eee reer ereeerry 


Production and Consumption June 
PE ai seitccinecsitnedvecs 


External Trade 
Financial Statistics 
Industrial Profits 


eee eee eee ene eeeee 


eee een eereeee 


World Trade 


June 2nd 
9th 
This week 
May 26th 
This week 
April 14th 


eee eee eneeeees 


Manpower in Great Britain 


TOTAL MANPOWER (') 
Working population : 


Total 
Men 


Armed Forces 


Civil employment : 


Total 
Agriculture, 
Mining 


Distributive t 
Public 


rades 


forestrv and fishing 
and quarrving 
Building and contrat ting 


administration 


Manufacturing industries ..........cceeecesess 


CHANGES 


Increase or decrease since June, 1954: 


Employees in engineering(*) 
ss », consumer goods industries(*) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


By duration : 
All durations 


” ” 


Temporary or under 2 weeks—men 


* ” 
Over 8 weeks— 


” ” 


By industry (‘) 


—men 


—total 


»  #—women 


IN EMPLOYMENT (?) 


ee ee eeee 


NO as od winter o Ddw a's o Ras Ra eneeeeneeukaawe 


Clothing 


I rated Ja ad ereke Ww OREM See wee 


Engineering, 
Coal-mining 


etc 


PEEUO SOMIED oa os 5.4 ss whee EKA eRe erase 


By regions (‘) : 
Great Britain 


London and South Eastern 


re 


eee ween 


NE, oi, CUS aos Shh Glad endo Meawaeee nin 
IRIS ck Si inke x ste ds weklc mance we bkcbestes 


South Western 


NS ee ea ca sk a eee eae Wak aoe EN 


North Midland 


Men OG WORE WE os ou be wav cen da ets 


North Western 


SN ie 6G hn Gh Fo bee ORD Re das ad wae ees 


Scotland 


Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 


VACANCIES 


EM Sas ced CaP ROARED eee ROeEE CEO enemas 


pi REA Pree rr ert Ty ee ee rl ee 


Men 


Workers involved 


DISPUTES(‘) 


Working days lost: 
RE eae Lite vinta lo brat dade ks A macee ee ae wr 


Mining and q 


GIN ee o.6 a 6s $66 dav ccnaveresss 
PNG, BE oa 65 pee Lie het eee wens as 
Other industries and services ...........e.200% 


| 


(‘) Annual figures are for June of each year. 
jewellery. 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 


(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 


Monthly averages 


1955 


23,912 
16,084 
7,828 


803 


22,933 
1,066 
862 
1,486 
2,811 
1,289 
9,206 


~oooo 
CH ORoM 


HHH OSCOrOSCOF 
OoOoPoOPATonMwowo-=- 


382 
168 


55 


316 
93 
57 


Oe eerie 
1953 | 1954 | 
*000s 23,373 | 23,667 Ls 
0 15,883 | 15,974 
” 7,490 7,693 
- 865 ai 
da 22,238 | 22,604 
$s 1,087 | 1,074 
877 867 
' 1,437 | 1,453 | 
: 2,664 2,743 | 
; 1,520 1,326 | 
i 8,746 8,976 | 
~ — 125 ee 
” — 67 eee 
si 342-0 | 284-8 
a 218-2 184-4 
123-8 | 100-4 | 
| 
9 68-7 58-0 
43-9 36-4 
: 96-7 81-7 
% 1-4 0-9 
v 1-3 1-3 
os 0-8 0:5 
pa 1-4 1-1 
* 0-2 0:2 
Es 1-5 1-3 
a 1: +3 
Serie: 
“ 1- 1-2 
4 1-4 +} 
ms 1:6 1- 
‘e 1-1 0-6 
- 0-7 0-6 
i 1-2 0-9 
a 2-1 1:5 
9» 2°4 2-2 
RS 3-1 2-8 
a 3-0 2:5 
’000s 270 338 
“ 147 191 
so 123 147 
= 114 37 
= 182 205 
- 33 39 
” 127 62 | 
o 22| 104 | 


' 


166 


Mar. 


23,823 


16,061 | 
7,762 | 


824 


22,755 | 
1,034 | 
866 


1,438 
2,782 
1,289 
9,195 


+ 162 


NNNKrOCOKRFHoOF, 


371 
207 
164 


Nr OLOL 


Co Gu B Oo ~3 ON BO G0 


1955 


April 


23,876 
16,084 
7,792 


818 


22,847 
1,045 
867 
1,464 
2,799 
1,288 
9,217 


+ 180 
+ 7 


> 
> . . . 
QOOW BOR 


-oooor 
bt ht 00 CO ma 


MDD HO OO eet et eet 
WOVOVHOSSUINOr- Orv 


416 
230 
186 


May 


23,916 
16,096 
7,820 


811 


22,919 
1,062 
864 
1,486 
2,806 
1,288 
9,217 


meeoou 


Hoe OOCOFCoCOF 
INA AOC OOOO 


426 
239 
187 


203 


887 
574 

23 
290 


© & “3 60 bo 


Western Europe : 

Production and Trade 
British Commonwealth 
Western Europe : 

Prices and Money Supply a week 
United States 
April 14th 


Feb. | Mar. | 


23,988 
16,128 
7,860 


776 


22,951 
1,012 
862 
1,438 
2,837 
1,284 
9,333 


WN 
> . . 
Owe HO 


mHoooOH 
Co OW 


DNYKKOCOKFHFKHOF 
CAO POAIMAHHMOW 


(?) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, 


(®) United Kingdom, 


| 


seeeee 


1956 


23,952 
16,116 
7,836 


773 


22,953 
1,017 
863 
1,470 
2,832 
1,285 
9,298 


moooo 
Hm OO 


DYKHOOCORR ROM 
COOHAWOAAIPONM OND 


380 
208 
172 





June 2nd 
June 9th 
y 26th 
April May 
23,975 
16,128 
7,847 
770 
22,981 
1,022 
864 
1,481 
2,839 
1,285 
9,284 
251-5 237-4 
161-5 153-4 
90-0 84-0 
58-0 56-8 
41-6 35-0 
70-2 65-2 
28-6 27-5 
1-9 1-8 
0-9 0-9 
0-5 1:0 
0-9 0-9 
0-1 0-1 
1-0 0-9 
1-2 1-1 
0:8 0-7 
1-1 0-9 
1-0 0-8 
1-2 1-1 
0-7 1-0 
0:6 0-6 
0-8 0-7 
1-4 1-3 
1-6 1-4 
2-5 2°4 
2-0 1-9 
390 380 
213 209 
177 171 
53 | 
3 | 
62 | 
55 
26 | 


precision instruments and 


(*) Number registered 
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(*) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. 
Ireland are based on August, 1953=- 100. 
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Prices and -Money Supply in Western Europ 













Austria | Belgium | Denmark} France 





| Germany, | 
E.R. } 











! 
| 





Nether- 


Ireland lands 


Greece Italy Norway 





























(*) Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. 


(*) Excluding rent. 


(°) Including direct taxes. 


Sweden 

































Figures for Ireland are based on January, 1952= 100. 
Belgium excludes rent. 


average value of trade with its value in 1955; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 


and notes and coin held by business; individuals and foreigners. 





Denmark-includes’ direct taxes. 
(*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current 





l ) 


mn. 


Turkey 


liras 


1,715 
3,869 


WHOLESALE PRICES (’) (1953 = 100) 
08 oo acu ees 42 | 94 14 65 94  ... a 104 | 75 66 72 | 
BOAR: 5k chines Senos AS 105 99 100 98 98 | 112 106 101 | 101 101 100 | 
WO ss Se vdctieeese ee 108 101 103 98 101 120 110 101 102 102 104 | 
1955, December. ........... 106 102 106 100 101 125 111 102 102 103 107 
1956, January ...........5. 106 103 105 100 102 126 x 103 103 103 108 
o SPOMMART oa oss Si 5 108 104 106 103 102 | 126 | one 103 104 104 109 | 
5 AIS se ae ae 109 105 107 101 ian Rapala ain ihe 104 104 109 | 
AMEE Ks Cina 0k be sae's 108 104 . 102 ake eed ioe i. ai 
| COST OF LIVING ©) (1953 = 100) 
eb el 504 95 | 81 | 60 93 | 63 | 79 | 86 178 74 17 
SORE otis Se ec 103 | 101 101 | 100 100 115 100 103 104 105 101° 
ERG RE PIAL, Se 105 101 107 | 101 102 122 103 106 106 106 104 | 
” 1955, December. <<.....00.: 107 102]... 102 104 125 107 106 106 107 | 
1956, January ............. 107 | 102 | 110 102 104 mt 4 108 106 106 107 | 
5? WWMM Ea cess kane 107 102 | 103 104 126 | 106 110 107 106 107 | 
Maieh.<.<c.0se: 107 | 103 | 103 3 i a 107 107 108 | 
AgOi iscsi sac coue ss 103 | 103 fn ae Le See ty 
= ———. J SO 
IMPORT PRICES () (1953 = 100) 
1068. : :spun oo eens 37 84 84 59 ml 83 98 85 | 80 72 | 
SOA: :.. oestrone een 96 | 96 97 98 96 101 100 95 | 98 99 | 
1955... Agta te entan ck 94 | 97 98 97 100 | 105 101 97 100 99 
i | 
1955, October ..........005 94 | 98 |) 102 108 101 96 101 | 
November o.....05.0 94 97 i 98 98 | 101 109 102 96 | 98 | 101 
--* peer ok si Ses 94 97 100 | 107 102 95 | 105 | 
1956, January soo. i sess see | ae ai 101 | 107 ; 96 102; ... 
sg OEE oS ek as 93 | ‘ia ie 101 | 107 | i | 97 
i | { 
EXPORT PRICES \) (1953 = 100) 

; eer ane oe peg eran # peter e ee er 
Were ches 42 | 95 91 | OT f. 79 103 | 96 84 76 | 
ROBO. .cdascesew eines «ai 99 | 94 99 | 95 96 98 104 100 99 98 | 
HUGS 5.5 vce tasietiseeiorses 102 | 97 101 95 98 102 102 101 107 102 | 
1955, October ..........4.- 99 | 99 | 97 ia 103 101 102 108 | 

| Nowember.......<..0. 100 | 100 | 106 94 | 99 se 103 102 102 107 105 
Deven. ics Coase 96 | 101 99 nes 103 105 104 115 
1956, January. .....¢...6... 100 | ‘ e 99 103 . 99 114 
RR So ace. 9 Ss 101 | 102 101 es 115 | 
TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY ”) 
: eS ae. ~~ 17000 mn. | 000 mn. | = mn. =| 7000 mn. | 000 mn. | ’000 mn.| mn. |'000mn.| mn. | mn. | '000mn.| 
End of period | schillings| francs kroner | francs | D. marks |drachmas £ | lire guilders | kroner kroner | 
| ‘gases 7 “Ee ee Seen eee ce 
SONG. gis hea edemmeds . | 264-0 7,110 | 2,165 | 11-48 1,984 | 110-3 1,989 7,385 6,937 7:67 
ORR. cinvccdoucus We donee | 28-26| 187-3 7,369 | 5,266 | 26-41 9-30% 152-2 4,036 | 9,172 9,162 | 11-09 
S008 os eks Boke ceded xe | 28-62 7,433 | 4,992} 29-07], ... | 154-7 a 9,967 9,353 | 11-29 
1955, October .......+..05- | 29-55 7,165 | 5,676| 27-51] 11-31] 158-7 9,816 9,237} 10-53 
» November ........+-. | 28-67 7,406 | 5,728) 27-70| 11-54| 153-6 ; 9,180 | 10-45 
, : WOUNMMNNE. so cas os 55 | 28-62 7,433 | 5,992| 29-07 ie 154-7 9,967 9353; 11-29 
1966, Taneer 0 Sake as | 27-82} 7,192 | 4 ast 153-8 nine 9,188 10-70 
, February ..........0. | 27-49 | 7,400 | Py 151-1 9'925 : 
Be 2 ici a Nis Sa Be 2 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (°) (mn. us bDoitars) 
7 Pap chee ace . chek ees : Dy eeiiee WYRE Rea cee e ed Soa eg Oe i “t 
PS a el 62 | 938; 84:0] «... 295 6-2 20919 539 140-6 2330 
$9665 Tic. os ae eeaees | 412} 1,046) 143-4 | 1,369 |+ 2,682 10-8 260" 1,041 1,276 | 137-3 479 
SONG FA bag ies cage’ | 357 1,146 | 133-1 | 2,120 3,121 “ak 242 = 1,237 1,284 165-3 470", 
| 
1955, November ........... 371 1,156 | 134-3| 2,133 3,051 | 10-9 240" 1,938 1,270| 164-0 471° 
, December. ......0000: 357 1,146 | 133-1 2,120 3121}. 242% 1,237 1,284| 165-3 470” 
1956, January ............. 351 1,178 | 138-4 2,058 SNOO 1 ses 225) 1,305 | 161-2 458" 
, February ..s......00. 351| 1177) 138-1 1,968 : 22519) 1,309 | 159-5 45819 
5) SOMOS 65 sp aadee eee med 545 | 1,193 142-4 1,969 | Bic 1,291 161-4 45419 


192 





(?) July-December 


Figures for 


(7) Deposit money 


Except for Greece holdings of the issuing authority and other banks are excluded. 


(*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period ; figures for Greece are gold reserves only ; foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude 


government holdings ; Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. 
(2°) Including some long-term securities. 


(*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas introduced. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 9th, 1956, there was 
an““ above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £46,384,000 compared with a deficit of 
£851,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£34,864,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
Net expenditure “ below-line” last week reached 
£7,416,000, bringing the total deficit to £98,095,000 
(£184,679,000 in 1955-56). 








£000 

Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax....... '2085,500] 179,089} 200,146] 10,279) 15,044 
Surtaz:.......... / 144,000] 16,200/ 20,200] 1,100} 1,600 
Death Duties ..... 170,000} 37, ;000} 2,800} 3,900 
Stamps........... 58,900] 13,300| 11,600 1,600 
Profits Tax, EPT. .| 216,750] 25,400| 28,100} 2,000} 2,900 
Excess Profits Levy) 4,000] 8,000} 1,400] 700} 100 
Special Contribu-| 

tion and other) } 1,000 150} 110 50) 50 
Inland Revenue. .| 
Total Inland Rev. .|2680,150 279,139| 296,556] 17,829] 25,194 
Customs..........| '1204,000] 223,171) 227,956} 23,733| 22,626 
Excise ...........| | 953,350] 158,600| 175,515] 3,440] 4,625 








Total Customs and| | 
27,173) 27,251 























Excise.......... '2157,350 381,771, 403,471 
Motor Duties. ..... | 92,000] 9,180! 9,669 331) 761 
PO (Net Receipts).| 10,000] 5,800/ 10,350] 550, 850 
Broadcast Licences} 28,000} 3,300! 3,400] ... | ... 
Sundry Loans..... | 30,000 2,171 2,305 sa 70 
Miscellaneous .... . ' 200,000] 17,053; 8,680 50 
WMA Seatac sacs 5197,500 53,550 54,176 

Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..... | 670,000] 148,685| 137,734] 11,238) 12,793 
Payments to N. Ire-| 

land Exchequer. : 61,000} 9,286] 10,696] 1,747| 2,007 
Other Cons. Fund. 10,000 966 | 8781... atk 
Supply Services . .|3979, 685 629,212 | 661,691] 74,800) 84,900 
WHE seen cdeoss 4720,685 788,149 | 811,000 


Sinking Funds ..../ 5,424 





4,890 






i 












“ Above-line” Surplus - | = _ - 
SE cok s Conads cobtinl 95,159 81,459 | 34,864) 46,384 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi | 
WR kh oo sn'n VaR Atree shi 89,520; 16,636] 2,783, 7,416 





Total Surplus or Deficit..... 184,679| 98,095 
Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates ....... 
Defence Bonds ........... 


{ 


| } 
26,887| 60,298] 764) 2,153 


8,000 |— 12,200 





FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Ww ays and Means 
Re - 





Treasury Bills | 
ee Total 
Floating 
Debt 


Date : c | Ba 
Public | Bank of 
Depts. | England 


| | 
| 3,240-0 | 1,903-6 








| 

June 11..... 282-7 | xe | 5,426-3 
i 

3,210-0| 1,594-3] 254-9 | ... | 5,059-2 
3210-0 | 1,624-2] 254-4 | ... | 5,088-6 
3,230-0| 1,561-8] 315-2 | .. | 5,107-0 
3,220-0 | 1,568-0] 294-6 | ... | 5,082-6 
3,240-0| 1,561-2] 277-7 | ... | 5,078-9 
3,260-0 | 1,575-5] 270-4 | .. | 5,105-8 
3,260-0 | 1600-6] 286-0 | ...- | 5,146-5 
3,250-0 | 1423-5] 279-9 4953-4 
aaa 1,431-1] 251-9 4,923-0 
3.230-0 | 1,426-6| 257-4 | 4914-0 
3,220-0 | 1435-1] 277-8 4,932-9 
oe 1446-4] 277-4 4.943-8 
| 3,240-0| 1439 6] 243-0 |... | 4,922-6 
| 3.260-0 | 1472-4} 244-0 | 0-8 | 4,977-1 

| | 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THE discount market’s rate for Treasury 
bills at the tender on Friday last was 
maintained at a fraction over § per cent, 
to which it had been raised at the pre- 
vious tender, from 4/8 per cent. That 
move stimulated a large increase in out- 
side applications at last week’s tender— 
total applications for the unchanged offer 
of £260 million rose by £32.4 million to 
£413.8 million—and the market’s allot- 
ment fell sharply, from 53 to 43 per 
cent. The average rate of discount on all 
bills rose by 14d. to £5 os. 4.9d per cent. 
At yesterday’s tender, the offer was cut 
to £240 million. 


Credit supplies in Lombard Street have 
been continuously short. On Saturday 
and Monday the Bank made special pur- 
chases of bills ; the prevailing rate for late 
August maturities has been 4/% per cent. 
The banks’ rates for overnight loans have 
ranged up to 4} per cent. 


Sterling has shown a modest recovery 
in the past week, following the weakening 
early in the month ; the spot dollar rate 
rose in the week ‘to Wednesday from 
$2.80} to $2.80%. The Canadian dollar has 
been notably strong, its premium on the 
US dollar rising to 14 cents. 


The price of silver in London has fallen 
by 4d. an ounce this week, to 783d. cash 
and 784d. an ounce forward. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 








rate (from % Discount % 
44%, 16/2/56) 5b Bank bills : 60°’days. 54-54% 
(max) 3months 564-54 
DEMIR Kcieuvstcce 34 4months 54-5} 
Discount houses.. 34* 6 months sho 
Money ew to-day.. 33-4} | Fine trade bills: 
met seeks 3months 6-6} 
san ts teenth 4% 4months 6-6} 
Smonths 5% 6months 6-7 
* Call money. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





(£ wee 
| June 15,] June 6, | June 13, 
1955 1956 | 1956 


Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation ...... | 1,787-5 | 1,871-1 | 1,875-3 
Notes in banking dept.... | | 37-8 29-3 | 25-1 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,821-2 | 1,896-2 | 1,896-3 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 | 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
Banking Department : 
ee oe: re 12-3 11-1 13-6 
Treasury special account. . | 9-3 0-6 0-6 
WS 684. 5i 04Gb 0 bas ae | 251-0 224-7 226-4 
es abate cto <ideca ke 70-2 75-8 75-6 
EE Sao s agbicks caecke 342-8 312-2 316-2 
Securities : 
Government ............. 289-7 273-3 280-7 
Discounts and advances. 17-0 9-2 9-7 
CONG Seine Virdee es ced 14-1 16-5 16-7 
WHNS bOV oni ad ccncceneas 320-8 299-0 307-1 
Banking department reserve. | 40-2 31-3 | 27-1 
9 oO o 
{2° 49 
*Frenertien © sch onda ic eex. {i-7 10-0 8-5 








Government debt is 11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Seen te eae increased to {1,900 million from £1,875 million 
on May 


TREASURY BILLS 





i 





Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Date of Poo ——--- -———-— 
Tender | Average | Allotte j 
Offered | | Anplc| Allotted] Rate of {at Max. 
Allotment | Rate* 





1955 


j 

3. d j ~ 
June 10| 260-0 | 378-6 | 260-0] 79 7-53 | 53 

1956 
Mar. 9| 240-0 | 404-7 | 240-0 |/104 2-23 | ~ 37 
» 16| 240-0 | 381-4 | 240-0] 104 3-89 | 46 
» 23} 270-0 | 398-6 | 270-0] 102 2-16 | 68 
’ 29} 280-0 | 410-1 | 280-0] 103 3-66 | 5 
April 6 | 280-0 | 408-3 | 280-0] 103 5-55 | 58 
» 13| 240-0 | 381-3 | 240-0 | 102 5-97 | 60 
» ©20| 230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0] 102 4-55 | 43 
» 27{| 240-0 | 395-3 | 240-0] 100 1-95 | 61 
May 4] 250-0 | 397-9 | 240-0 0-35 | 45 
2 250-0 | 404-5 | 250-0 | 98 11-66 | 42 
~ 18| 250-0 | 393-0 | 250-0] 99 0-60 | 47 
~ 25] 240-0 | 373-2 | 240-0] 99 1-15 | 52 
Jane 1| 260-0 | 381-4 | 260-0] 100 3-45 | 53 
» 8| 260-0 | 413-8 | 260-0} 100 4-90 | 43 


| 





* On June 8th tefflers for 91 day bills at (98 14s. lid 
secured 43 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offering yesterday was for £240 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
















_ Market Rates : Spot 


June 9 June nH | 


Seat 12 June B 












United States 2° -2- 2-80§9-2- 804 | 2- 80}- 2-80%-2-80% 
Canadian $ oe na 764-2: sy 16 4 76 2-16 4-2-7629 2-76 r; 763 Teh (2: 7h. 2-16-45 
French Fr. ......- | 972-65-987-35 9813-9817 | 981 ~981% ~981} 981g-981§ | 981)-9 — 
Swiss Fr. .....+.- \12-154-12-33% 12-21§-12- 213, 12-219-12-21§ 12° 21 7a 12- 214, 12- =" -12-213 
Beigian Fr. ...... 138 -95- satin - [139° 15- 139- a - 139-17}- }139-123- 
141-05 224 — 20 sel 139-17}) 139-17} 
Dutch, Gid........ 10- 56-10-72 *65$)10- 654- 10. 654, 10-653-10- 10-65 “30. 653§)10- “eet 10-653; 10-65§-10- 65¢ 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 4-11-84 49/11 - 694-11 - 69§/11 -69}-11-69§/11-68{-11- ¢ 11-68}-11-69 |11-68}-11- 69%; 11-69-11-69} 
‘ortuguese Esc. 79- 90-81-10 80- 05-80-20 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 80- 05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 
Italian Lire ...... | 1736§-1762% | 1751-1752 | 1751}-1752§ | 1751-1752 | 1751-1752 | 2751-1752 | 1751-1752 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-37§-14-598 [14-49§-14-49]/14-49}-14-50 [14-4 “i: 49}! 14-49-14-493/14-494-14-498| 14-49-14-4 
Danish Kr.......- 19-19}-19- 48 E 354-19- 364,19- Bod 19- 36})19- 36 64 /19- Sog-19-36 |19-35§-19-35§/19- 35g-19-3 
Norwegian 19-85-20-15 [29-00§-20-014/20- 20-014/20- 20.0 {20- 00§-20- 01}/20-00j-20-01$,20-00§-20-014 
One Month Pwrenre Rates 
United States $...cesececceecese-] G-xec- pm i-%c. pm 4c. pm fic. pm | tac pm | £4. pm 
GARE Us - so esnvennast edocs ke ba -$c. pm coe i | ake -” fic pm 
French Fr. ....secesessesveeceee: — par —pa —par 
Swiss Fr...... avaeoee éveeas 2-lic. pm 2-fie pm 2-lic. pm 2-lic. pm + an on 2-lic. pm 
Belgian Fr. .... seeeteccceseetace +k pm 4-*% pm k-% pm ai* pm | *-* pm +-% pm 
Dutch Gid. ....... cocceavoccosneds Seats DE 2-lic. pm 2-lic. pm ljc. pm | 2-lic. pm 2-1}c. pm 
W. Ger. D-Mk...ccsccccccccecess-} L}-$pf. pm | 1)-¢pf. pm | 14-$pf. pm | 1)-ipf. pm | 1)-$pf. pm | 1i-tpf. pm 
Italian Lire........ waetecvboneese n~par ge ok ad par 2 pimp. 2 pm- 
Seeker ors ccecesess soceee] 3-256 pm =e 3-2}5 pm a = = 5% is 
Danish Kr. ...... eeeeese eeeeeeres 6 pm 6 
Norwegian Kr......seesssceeseess nd yi WS pm-bo dis | 18 pmo dis is pats dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1é dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per finé o7.).........- 249/8 | 249/5% 249/44 





| wee 249/6 | 249/6 | 
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DO YOU KNOW THIS ABOUT CANADA? 





Canadian Gross National Product Personal income of Canadians 
Up over 121% Since 1946. Up over 102% Since 1946. 


KNOWING CANADA 
1S Our bUSINeESS 


From coast to coast across the 3,000 miles 
of Canada, you'll find over 450 branches 
of the Toronto-Dominion Bank. Each 
one is a self-contained “listening post” 
serving the financial needs of an 
important Canadian community. That’s 
how we know Canada. That’s how we are 
able to supply you with all the facts 

and assistance you need to do business in 
today’s land of opportunity. 

So if you’re interested in Canada— either 
Salaries and Wages in Canada as a market, or as a source of supply — 


Up over 142% Since 1946. contact the Toronto-Dominion Bank. 





mi TORONTO-DOMINION BANK 


LONDON OFFICE: 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON E.C. 4 
QO.V. Michael - Manager 
Head Office: 55 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
New York Office: 49 Wall Street 4016 
INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY. 


eR ca ee ia eS Sa oa ait 
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With 
branches in Great Britain and 
throughout Ireland and agents 
and correspondents in all parts 
of the world The National 
Bank affords a unique banking 


THE 
NATIONAL BANK 
) LIMITED 


13-17, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED RESERVE FUND 
£7,§00,000 £1,500,000 

CAPITAL PAID-UP DEPOSITS (31.12.54) 
£1,500,000 £83,298,000 
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he doesn’t take 


MEMBER OF LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE. 





a ei cea ae 


chances with his 


f || S. JAPHET & CO, }| money 


LTD He’s prepared to risk his wicket, but not his future. 

By investing in Abbey National he plays for safety 
profitably. His money earns 3%, income tax paid 
by the Society. This is equal to £5.4.4 per cent to 
; M erc h ant Ba n k ers investors who are subject - income oe at the 
standard rate. For full particulars, write now for 


a copy of the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


30, ST. SWITHIN’S LANE a REE 
LONDON, E.C.4 a aTi Oo N pt L 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


A national institution with total assets of 
£237,000,000 


Member of the Building Societies Association 


Telephone : MANsion House 2577 
Telegrams: INTERAXIS, LONDON 
International Telex : 8338, 8339, 8383 (Securities) 






ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON N.W.1 
Telephone : WELbeck 8282 

Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 

see local telephone directory for address of nearest office 





CVs-401 


























ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 
The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 
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Overseas Offices: 


London, New York, Hamburg 
Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay 











Karachi, Hongkong 


Domestic Offices: 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya 
Osaka, Kobe & other main 


cities in Japan 

















AFFILIATE 
THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Gardena 










(THE former YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK) 


THE BANK OF TOKYO 


HEAD OFFICE : 





Nihombashi, Tokyo, Japan 




























BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Fauthaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank’’ Phone: 28401 Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address: “‘Bayverein”’ Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 


80 Branches 


Correspondents throughout the world 





means security 


The exceptional strength of the Leicester 
Permanent Building Society lies in the 
high ratio of its reserves to its assets. 
You can invest with confidence in the 
Leicester Permanent, a Society with more 
than 100 years of service and progress. 


ASSETS £39,132,734 
RESERVES £2,609,819 


Interest on Paid-up Shares is 3% per 
annum—Income Tax paid by the Society 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member o. the Building Societies Association 
Write for free Booklet ‘Savings and Investments’ 

Head Office: WELFORD HOUSE, LEICESTER. Tel.: 22264 (3 lines 
London Office: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE W.1 
Tel.: MAYfair 6021 (3 lines) 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


CENTRAL PROVINCES MANGANESE ORE 


SATISFACTORY CURRENT LEVEL OF DEMAND 
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ACTIVITIES HAMPERED BY SHORTAGE OF RAIL TRANSPORT 
CONTRIBUTION TO WORKERS’ WELFARE 


MR H. R. HOLMES ON DIAMOND DRILLING 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Central Provinces Manganese Ore 
Company, Limited, was held on June 12th at 
Winchester House, Old Broad | Street, 
London, E.C.2, Mr H. R. Holmes (the Chair- 
man) presiding. Mr T. D. de Deney, ACIS 
(the Secretary), read the notice convening 
the, meeting and the report of the auditors. 


The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, The Report and Accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1955, have been in your 
hands for some time, and I propose, with 
your  pérmission, to take them as read. 
(Agreed.) 


Before dealing with these accounts, I want 
to refer to changes in the Board of Directors. 


. As you may know, I have held the office of 


Managing Director of the Company for the 


, past 33 years, and have also been chairman 


since 1944. I felt that the time had come 
fer the office of Managing Director to be in 


_younger hands, consequently I resigned that 


office with effect from the end of February 
of this year, and Mr A. Linton and Mr 
W. A. Hardy have been appointed Joint 
Managing Directors in my stead. I shall, 
however, continue to act as Chairman of the 
Company, for the present at any rate. 


Mr Linton and Mr Hardy have both been 
connected with the Company for over 30 
years, Mr Linton first as Secretary and then 
as Secretary and Director, and Mr Hardy 
first as Mine Manager, then as Genéral 
Manager in India, while in 1954 he joined 
the Board in London. In my judgment the 
wide and varied experience of these two 
gentlemen will be of great value to our Com- 
pany in their new office. Mr T. D. de Deney, 
who has been with the Company since 1916, 
has been appointed Secretary. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The past year has not been an easy one, 
and you will see from the Profit and Loss 
Account that the Balance on Trading was 
down from £2,234,297 to £1,673,038. This 
was due to the deterioration in the railing 
facilities in India, which prevented us from 
implementing our contracts in full. In addi- 
tion, the prices obtainable in 1955 were lower 
than those in 1954 as was foreshadowed in 
the report for that year. I am glad to say 
that higher prices are being obtained in the 
current year and that the demand for our 
ore is at present good and should continue 
to be so in view of the increased world pro- 
duction of steel, but so far as this Company 
is concerned, the question of railings is of 
vital importance, and unfortunately these still 
remain unsatisfactory owing to the general 
demand in India for traffic facilities, ‘This is 
a matter that engages our constant attention 
and is the subject of frequent representations 
to the Authorities concerned. However, 
should more wagons be made available to us, 
and provided nothing unforeseen arises, I 
think that the prospects for the current year’s 
trading are reasonably satisfactory, though 


we are faced with rising costs including 
wages, royalty and railway freight. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


Of the Balance on Trading Account, taxa- 
tion takes £931,000 most of which consists 
of Indian Taxes. On the Debit side of the 
Profit and Loss Account, Depreciation of 
Fixed Assets amounts to £129,428 against 
£97,251, and this, of course, is owing to the 
substantial expenditure we have made in 
recent years on Plant, Machinery and Build- 
ings. This expenditure has been very much 
worth while, and has resulted in the more 
efficient working of the Mines. The Net 
Profit for the year, after providing for Taxa- 
tion and Depreciation is £646,153 as against 
£899,284 for the previous year. After add- 
ing the £100,000 transferred from Taxation 
Reserve Account and after making the 
customary Provident Fund deduction, your 
Directors recommend that the sum of 
£150,000 be transferred to the General 
Reserve which will increase it to £500,000. 
I feel sure that you will appreciate the 
prudence of this allocation, which is con- 
sistent -with our policy of providing from 
our own Reserves the considerable sums 
necessary for our mechanisation programme. 
Your Directors also recommend that the 
following appropriations should be made :— 
to Staff Benefit Fund £20,000 and to 
Workers’ Welfare Fund £20,000. The latter 
contribution is to enable us to continue to 
make provision for amenities for our labour 
and to improve the conditions under which 
they work and live. I ‘am glad to inform 
you that our relations with the Trade Union 
and labour continue to be satisfactory. 

An Interim Dividend of 1s. 2d. per unit 
free of tax was paid on October Ist last, 
and your Directors now recommend that a 
Final Dividend of Is. 8d. per unit, plus a 
bonus of 8d. per unit, both free of tax, should 
be paid, altogether absorbing £525,000. ‘This 
will leave £257,130 to be carried forward, as 
compared with £228,790: brought in. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, you will 
notice on the Assets side that the Leases 
over Manganese Properties in India stand 
at £137,557, as compared with £194,574 in 
the previous year. This is on account of our 
having disposed during the year of our Bonai 
Mines which we purchased in 1941. 

Regarding our leases generally the term 
for which they are granted expires at various 
dates between the years 1961 and 1963, but 
all these leases contain a Renewal Clause, 

Under Current Assets, the stock of 
Manganese Ore amounted to £1,027,327 
against £835,681 and this is an indication 
of the lack of railing facilities to which I 
have referred earlier. 


VISITS TO THE MINES 


In January of this year Mr Hardy visited 
the mines in India when he made a thorough 


PROGRAMME 


inspection of the properties, and submitted 
full and informative reports to the Board. 
I am pleased to say that he found the Mines 
in good condition. 

He took the opportunity of calling on 
certain Central Government officials in 
Delhi, and also State Government Ministers 
and officials in Nagpur. I am glad to say 
that our relations with these different 
Authorities continue on a satisfactory basis. 


With regard to the Heavy Media Separa- 
tion Plant, the initial difficulties to which I 
referred last year have been overcome and 
a considerable tonnage of ore of good quality 
has been produced during the year. 


DIAMOND DRILLING PROGRAMME 


Our Diamond Drilling Programme con- 
tinues, and drills have been working at 
Tirodi, Munsar, Gumgaon and Ukwa Mines. 
Two holés sunk recently at Ukwa Mine indi- 
cate that there may be a very considerable 
tonnage of ore of very good quality in this 
property at comparatively shallow depths, 
and drilling is continuing there. Drilling at 
the other mines has been undertaken to prove 
the beds in depth in connection with our 
opencast operations at these properties. 

The Government Electricity grid supply 
will reach our Tirodi and Balaghat Mines 
within three months or so, and all the elec- 
trical plant and equipment has been pur- 
chased and much of it will be ready for 
operation as soon as the supply is available. 
At our South Tirodi Mine a crushing and 
conveying plant is being installed for the 
raising of overburden which will considerably 
ease the long haul for our heavy vehicles. 
At Balaghat Mine a new five-compartment 
shaft is being sunk which will raise ore from 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5 levels. Nos. 1 and 2 levels 
are being worked from two smaller shafts, 
which are now being provided with two 
electric hoists in place of the old steam equip- 
ment. Adequate electric pumps and air 
compressors are being provided for the mine, 
which should be in a position to give con- 
siderably greater outputs of excellent quality 
ore as soon. as this programme has been 
completed. 


MINES IN GOOD CONDITION 


From what I have told you I feel sure that 
you will appreciate that our Mines are in 
good condition, that we can produce the ore, 
and that we can sell it; but that at the 
present moment our activities are hampered 
owing to the shortage of railway transport 
from the Mines to the Indian ports. We 
must hope that in due course this difficulty 
will be surmounted. 

Again I have pleasure in acknowledging 
the excellent work of the staff, both in India 
and in London, and also of the work of our 
Shipping Agents in India, Messrs James 
Finlay & Company, Limited, who have been 
most efficient and helpful. 

I now beg to move: “ That the report of 
the Directors and Statement of Accounts as 
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at December 31, 1955, be and are hereby 
approved and adopted, and that the profits 
be appropriated as recommended by the 
Directors.” I will ask Major Herring to 
second the motion, and before putting it to 
the meeting I shall be glad to deal with any 
questions which Stockholders may wish to 
ask. Major A. C. Herring, VC, ACA, 
seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 





HIGHLANDS AND 
LOWLANDS PARA 
- RUBBER COMPANY 


FIFTY YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
MR T. B. BARLOW’S STATEMENT 


The fiftieth Annual General Meeting of 
this Company was held at the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, London, on June 12th. 


The following is an extract from the report 
of the Chairman, Mr. T. B. Barlow: 
The past year marks the Company’s fiftieth 
anniversary and the time is opportune to 
take stock of the position and review pro- 
gress. For this purpose a booklet is being 
sent to Stockholders in the belief that it will 
not only be of interest to them, but that it 
will draw attention to a useful task efficiently 
done, pioneered and carried out by men of 
purpose. 


When Highlands was incorporated in 1906 
there were only a few other Rubber Com- 
panies in Malaya. The men who were sent 
out to develop the estates continually suffered 
from malaria and there was hardly a time 
when half the European Staff were fit enough 
to work. With their assistance, the way to 
control malaria was discovered. By 1918 
this serious disease was no longer a menace. 
Today health on the estates is excellent and 
it is an achievement in which we, as a Com- 
pany, have played a considerable part. 


RECORD OF EXPANSION 


During the past fifty years the planted 
acreage has increased from 2,086 acres of 
rubber to 9,959 acres of rubber and 3,570 
acres of oil palms—a total planted area of 
13,529. The paid-up Capital has increased 
from £188,000 to £469,000 with a balance 
heet total of just under £1,300,000. Over 
kalf a million has been spent on buildings 
tnd machinery, the replacement value of 
which is £462,000 and the book value in the 
Accounts is £117,000. 


We have now about 2,400 Stockholders 
which represents an average holding of ap- 
proximately £200 Stock, and since the incep- 
tion of the Company over 44,000 transfers 
have been registered. Dividends and Capital 
Distributions over 50 years have averaged 
14} per cent. 


Above all we have established six thriving 
communities, totalling nearly 5,000 souls. To 
this labour force and staff, Stockholders will 
wish to express their gratitude for a task 
well done for the benefit of all concerned. 
A Jubilee party is being held on the estates 
when the 1,600 children will be entertained. 


The last ten years, which covers the period 
since the war, give some significant figures 
and the following expenditure is notable :— 
£338,000 Malayan Export Duty ; £1,200,000 
wages to the Labour Force ; £240,000 bene- 
fits to the Labour Force ; £421,000 buildings 
and machinery; £253,000 replanting and 
new planting; £826,000 UK Taxes; 
£310,000 net dividends to Stockholders. 
Surely this is a proud record of service and 
good citizenship. 


The Board’s proposal of a final dividend 

of Is. 8d. per unit, free of tax, and a bonus 
of 8d. per unit, free of tax, was also 
approved. 
_ The retiring director, Mr H. R. Holmes, 
was re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs W. A. Browne & Company, 
having been fixed, the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman, direc- 
tors and staff, both at home and abroad. 





1955 ACCOUNTS 


The Accounts for 1955 show a profit of 
£154,500, after deducting £67,500 for depre- 
ciation of buildings and machinery. Adding 
the carry-forward from 1954 and £23,500 
Taxation Reserve no longer required, there 
is a total of £230,600 to be allocated. 
£91,000 has been transferred to Taxation 
Reserve, £37,000 to Replanting Reserve, and 
the dividend of 4s. per £1 Stock Unit 
requires £54,000, leaving £48,650 to be 
carried forward. 


Perhaps the most interesting figures are 
those of rubber expenditure and revenue. 
While our net selling price was exactly 11d. 
per lb higher at 28.46d., our profit before 
depreciation, etc., was only 45d. per lb more 
than 1954. This Company shares the unique 
position with few other Rubber Companies 
of having two strings to its bow. Last year 
the profit per acre—making no allowance for 
replanting or amortisation—was {7 for 
palms and £12 for rubber. 


MALAYAN GOVERNMENT REPLANTING 
SCHEME 


The- Malayan Government realises the 
need to replace old seedling rubber with high 
yielding clones and has adopted a scheme 
whereby Estates may claim $400 (£47) per 
acre up to 21 per cent of the planted acreage 
on December 31, 1954, for rubber which is 
replanted with high yielding rubber by 1962. 
The payment is spread over 5 years while 
the area is out of production. The money to 
pay for this is provided by increased export 
taxes, which have in one year already yielded 
nearly two-thirds of the sum needed to cover 
the requirements of the scheme. 


Another feature is that smallholders own- 
ing less than 100 acres are to be given $600 
(£70) per acre for replanting. This offers 
obvious attractions to those who may be 
prepared te organise the disintegration of 
estates and substitute groups of smallholders. 

The Malayan Government is aware of the 
disadvantages of such action, but has not yet 
taken steps to discourage it. Thus after fifty 
years the pendulum has swung to the oppo- 
site extreme. Whereas in 1906 there literally 
was a queue of would-be investors waiting 
for this Company’s prospectus so that they 
might invest their money in the hazardous 
business of developing fertile but fever- 
ridden jungle, there is now a list in the 
Financial Times of take-over bids for Rubber 
Companies. The Victorian virtue of thrift is 
being killed by taxation and instead there 
arises the spirit of Elizabethan adventure 
which rewards the inventor of the new or 
the liquidator of the old. That polftical 
uncertainty and excessive taxation should 
reduce rubber shares to a yield basis of 20 
per cent-30 per cent on dividends and 
25 per cent-50 per cent on earnings is deplor- 
able. But those who plant trees for profit 
must have faith and determination, qualities 
that have never been lacking on the Board 
who take a favourable view of the long-term 
outlook. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


A message of greeting was sent from the 
meeting to the Sultan of Selangor and to 
the Chief Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman. 
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WILMOT-BREEDEN 
(HOLDINGS) 


SUCCESSFUL EFFORTS TO DIVERSIFY 
PRODUCTS 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
Wilmot-Breeden (Holdings) Limited was held 
on June 13th in Birmingham, Mr D. L. 
Breeden (Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director), presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


Once more record levels of production and 
profit have been achieved. Investment in new 
plant was the highest in the history of the 
Company. 


There have been two factors which have 
influenced the operating conditions in our 
Birmingham factories, and have been the 
cause of increased demands on the resources 
of the Company. First, output has had to 
be stepped up to supply increased quantities 
of components for the motor industry. 
Secondly, a change has taken place in the 
nature of many of our products. For 
example, bumpers have increased in size, and 
require larger formation presses and electro- 
plating plants. Locking mechanisms are 
required to incorporate new features. 


The output of components for the domestic 
appliance industry increased, and towards the 
end of the year the whole of this activity was 
housed in new premises in Birmingham. This 
move was made possible by the purchase of 
all the shares of J. G. Wood Limited who 
were a firm of trade platers. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF PRODUCTS 


The problem of diversification of the Com- 
pany’s products has for some time been re- 
ceiving our attention. Whilst this is inevitably 
a slow process, the success of the efforts 
which have been made is shown in our order 
book for aircraft components and projectiles, 
which now stands at £1,400,000. This im- 
proved situation has been facilitated by the 
acquisition of Telehoist Limited and the new 
factory at Bridgwater which were referred 
to in my last review. At Telehoist Limited 
there has been an increased output of com- 
ponents for the aircraft industry and a greater 
demand for this company’s range of hydraulic 
devices. At Bridgwater production is rising 
and plant is being installed for a new project 
for the Ministry of Supply. 


Excellent progress has been made with our 
new venture in Australia. Recent develop- 
ments, in the shape of Australian import 
restrictions, have already justified the steps 
which have been taken to establish a manu- 
facturing unit in that country. 


Two factors are relevant to future pros- 
pects. The first is the rising trend of costs, 
particularly wages. The second is the set- 
back in the motor industry. Against this 
background, we can report an order book 
higher than at the same period of last year. 
Although output may fall temporarily, it 
would appear unlikely in the long run that 
the vast capital expenditure programmes of 
our main customers are based on widely 
inaccurate assessments of future world 
demand for cars. 


Net income from all sources was £863,906 
(against £801,734 for the previous year). 


After taxation of £501,129, the amount 
available for distribution is £362,777 (against 
£346,424 for the previous year). The Direc- 
tors recommend a total distribution for. the 
year of 17 pet cent on the Ordinary shares. 


The report was adopted, 
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The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, 
was held on June 11th in London. 


The Right Honourable Lord Baillieu, 
KBE, CMG, the chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said: The Reserves and Surplus 
of the Group increased during the year by 
some {£2} million. They now cover the 
Ordinary Share Capital more than one and a 
half times, and you will see from the Report 
that of our capital expenditure in the last ten 
years practically one half has been provided 
out of these retained profits appropriated to 
Reserves. 


In my speech last year I referred to the 
fact that trading in 1954 had followed the 
pattern of the previous year, and again in 
1955 this continued, reflecting the state of 
full employment and an increasing demand 
fer our products. In fact, in many sections 
of our business during the year it was diffi- 
cult to satisfy the demands of our customers. 
During the year the Group sales to customers 
amounted to £219 million, compared with 
£191 million in the previous year. As you 
will appreciate, it is difficult with our very 
wide variety of products to measure accu- 
rately variations in volume, but we estimate 
that during the year the sales volume of the 
Group in terms of quantities increased by 
6 per cent. This follows an increase of 15 
per cent in the previous year, and in the last 
ten years we calculate that our volume has 
increased by over 100 per cent. Including 
supplies within the Group, our total turn- 
over for 1955 was £302 million. 


RUBBER PRICES 


You will have already noted from the 
Directors’ Report and from the Press from 
time to time the impact on our trading and 
results this year, as in previous years, of 
the movements in the price of natural rubber. 
Charts of price fluctuations over the last ten 
years shown in our Report illustrate the 
nature of our problem. In 1955 we again 
had some very considerable fluctuations ; in 
January the London spot price was 30d. per 
Ib, and by March this had fallen to 26d. 
per Ib. Thereafter the price steadily in- 
creased, reaching a peak of 43d. per lb in 
September. It then dropped back quickly, 
finally finishing the year at 37d. per Ib. 
Accordingly, during the year the price fluctu- 
ated by no less than 17d. per lb, or, put 
another way, the range of the price increase 
was 65 per cent, or 26d. per Ib to 43d. per 
Ib. Inevitably, these price fluctuations have 
a very material bearing on our costs, and we 
had ‘no alternative but to raise our selling 
prices during the year. These price increases 
were insufficient to meet the additional costs 
which occurred during the year. Apart from 
this’ cost aspect, however, the violent fluctua- 
tions in the price of our main raw material 
created an abnormal or hesitant demand 
which caused difficulties in maintaining an 
even flow of production and, in turn, 
employment. 


Although the quantities of synthetic 
rubber used in 1955 were small, the pro- 
portion is increasing, since we are now able 
to purchase and import it. The increasing 
introduction of synthetic rubber involves 
tyre manufacturers in adjustments of process- 
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ing machinery, and this, you will understand, 
means some disturbance of production. 


LOWER PROFIT MARGINS 


For the reasons I have just described, our 
profit margins were lower in 1955, and the 
net profit before taxation represented ls. 1d. 
per £ sterling of sales, or 5.3 per cent, 
compared with Is. 3d. or 6.2 per cent in the 
previous year. In considering our profits, 
particularly in the United Kingdom, you 
should bear in mind that a relatively high 
proportion of our tyre sales is made as 
original equipment sales to the motor, motor- 
cycle, cycle and aviation industries. The 
prices at which we sell original equipment 
products are lower than the prices in the 
replacement sales market, whereas the cost of 
making the tyre, whether for a new vehicle 
or in replacement of a worn-out tyre, is the 
same. 


This point should also be borne in mind in 
connection with the recent Monopolies Com- 
mission Report in which it was confirmed— 
contrary to belief in certain quarters—that 
profit margins in the tyre industry are not 
excessive. In fact, considering the capital 
and equipment involved in the production 
of tyres, and the effect on costs of fluctuations 
in the price of natural rubber, I repeat what 
I have said previously that profit margins 
are, if anything, too low. 


DIVERSIFIED RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


I would now like to refer to two aspects of 
the Company’s policy which concern growth, 
For some thirty years now our consistent 
policy has been to broaden the basis of.our 
trading, first by diversification as regards 
products and secondly by broadening the 
spread of our interests geographically. 


This policy of diversifying the range of 
products manufactured is being pursued. In 
the majority of these products natural ribber 
features as a raw material, and accordingly, 
because prices did not follow the rising trend 
of raw material costs, the profit margins on 
these products have been lower than in the 
preceding year. However, there are other 
instances where raw material prices have not 
had such a serious effect, and these types of 
products are being still further developed 
with a view to reducing the possibility of 
lower margins. A great many synthetic 
rubber and plastics materials are now used, 
and we have also a wide and diversified 
range of products which we manufacture for 
the use of other industries or as component 
parts. 


The second aspect of our policy, namely 
geographical spread, is with other industries 
at once a cause and a reflection of the inevit- 
able growth and development in overseas 
territories, not only in the so-called young 
countries, but also in the old-established 
industrial countries where road transport and 
motoring are encouraged. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Our overseas activities during 1955 were 
highly successful. You will already have 
noted from the Report that exports .from the 
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United Kingdom, which are very consider- 
able, and the trading of our Companies and 
branches overseas, contributed over two- 
thirds of the profits of the Group. The 
maximum assistance is given to these over- 
seas Companies in terms of research, develop- 
ment, personnel, and in the commercial and 
administrative fields. I am sure you will 
appreciate that this is not only a_ benefit 
from the Dunlop point of view, but it is also 
in the national interest. From the financial 
point of view we draw from these Companies, 
in the form of royalties and dividends, a 
reasonable return. 


You will no doubt have noted that the 
proportion of their profits retained by sub- 
sidiaries, and this particularly refers to over- 
seas subsidiaries, was again a substantial 
figure at over £14 million. In this way these 
Companies become more self-supporting and 
self-reliant for their future expansion and 
development. 


I might just add at this point that we have 
not only considerably extended our tyre 
exports from the United Kingdom during the 
year, but we have also increased our propor- 
tion of the total exports of the industry. 
This, I suggest, is a very satisfactory position 
in view of the increasing competitive condi- 
tions operating in overseas markets. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


I must refer to the Research and Develop- 
ment work of your Group. This matter is of 
fundamental importance for any industry 
today, and certainly in the Dunlop Group is 
a subject constantly under review by your 
Board. As you know, we have an extensive 
Research Centre at Castle Bromwich, well 
equipped with high-class personnel and 
facilities, and these are being continuously 
extended. One of our major preoccupations 
is research into new materials—in fact, it 
comprises a considerable part of our research 
activities. Our new synthetic pilot plant at 
Castle Bromwich will come into production 
very shortly and is primarily intended for 
developing new forms of synthetic rubber 
and similar materials. In the same way a 
considerable section of these facilities is 
devoted to research on new synthetic fibres 
developed by the textile and chemical indus- 
tries and their adaptation for our products. 


In the development of new materials and 
-processes, either for our existing products 
or entirely new ones, we now have a well- 
organised development and design section. 
There is a constant flow of new ideas and 
processes from this section which find their 
way into our factoriee and into the new 
products we are able to offer to our custo- 
mers. I would specifically like # mention 
that we have developed a new method of 
construction for tyres which may in future 
be regarded as revolutionary. Put simply, 
this consists of winding a cord round a drum 
in a series of geodetic loops. Patent protec- 
tion for this new process is being taken out, 
but it will be some time yet before it can be 
fully developed and applied. This new con- 
struction may, if successful, introduce 
entirely new methods of manufacture for a 
wide range of tyres in the future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING: ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER 





ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION'S 
YEAR OF WIDESPREAD ACTIVITY 


SIX GROUP GOLD MINES NOW PRODUCING IN O.F.S. 


GROUP’S INITIATIVE IN SECURING AGREEMENT ON 


The following are extracts from the 
Statement by the Chairman, Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer, which has been circulated 
to members :— 


HE measure of the prosperity in most 

of the fields of our activity is to be seen 
in the substantial increase in the revenues 
and profits of the Corporation. There was 
an increase in profit of £953,056. General 
reserve now stands at £21 million. 


NEW GOLD MINES 


During 1955 three new gold mines in the 
Orange Free State in which the Corpora- 
tion has substantial direct and indirect 
interests declared their maiden dividends. 
Now that the six established mines adminis- 
tered by the Corporation, and other mines 
in which we are interested, in the new gold- 
field are in production, it is to be expected 
that the revenue accruing from the Corpora- 
tion’s interests in the Orange Free State will 
increase. 

Similarly, in the Far West Rand and 
Klerksdorp areas the Corporation’s very 
considerable interests are rapidly becoming 
revenue producing, and the formal opening 
on June 2nd of the gold and uranium pro- 
ducer, Vaal Reefs Exploration and Mining 
Company Limited, marked for this Group 
the completion of a programme unparalleled 
in the history of gold mining. 

Our Minister of Finance announced in 
his recent Budget some relaxation of the 
taxation of the gold mining industry, the 
relief granted being estimated at £700,000. 
We in the industry are grateful for this 
recognition by the Minister of the desir- 
ability of reducing the onerous burdens of 
tax payments the industry carries ; and we 
believe there is a case for further considera- 
tion of this question. This might well 
bring benefits through the stimulus it would 
give to overseas investment in South Africa. 

In another direction, too, our political 
leaders in this country have the opportunity 
of stimulating the progress and prosperity of 
South Africa. The extraordinarily favour- 
able general conditions for the investment 
of capital in South African enterprises and 
in new ventures could be enhanced beyond 
measure by a phase of more conciliatory and 
more moderate political and racial policies. 
These would bring immeasurable benefits 
both in internal pacification and in external 
respect and approval. 

For us in the gold mining industry there 
is much scope for action. Economy, effi- 
ciency, increasing mechanisation must con- 
tinue to be our aims. But we must also 
recognise that gold mining is, in these days, 
only one of several competitors for capital, 
for equipment, for manpower. 

This competition demands that we should 
do much more than we have done in the 
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past to publicise gold mining activities ; to 
make known to potential investors the basic 
values of the industry; to impress the 
young men of South Africa with the oppor- 
tunities that mining offers as a career. The 
full, frank and frequent disclosure of operat- 
ing results, which has been standard for 
this industry for many years, is no longer 
enough. We must actively and positively 
seek public understanding and public trust. 

Among the more noteworthy activities 
of 1955 were: the bringing to production 
of two developing gold mines, Loraine and 
Free State Geduld ; the putting into effect 
of schemes for providing additional ventila- 
tion and an expansion of production at 
several of the producing mines in the 
Orange Free State ; remarkable progress in 
the preparation of the Vaal Reefs mine for 
production ; gigantic surface excavations in 
preparation for opencast operations at 
the Nchanga copper mine in Northern 
Rhodesia ; continuation of the preparations 
for the production of copper at the new 
Bancroft mine in Northern Rhodesia ; the 
expanded production of the collieries and 
the improvement of the town at Wankie in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

The Group’s collieries, operating with a 
high standard of. efficiency, contributed to 
the expansion of the coal trade in South 
Africa, despite the limitations arising out 
of transport difficulties. 


RHODESIAN INTERESTS 


One of the most important developments 
in the history of the Corporation has been 
the decision to expand our office in Salis- 
bury in Southern Rhodesia. In the ten 
years after the end of the Second World 
War the Rhodesian interests of the 
Corporation rapidly assumed increasing 
importance. The difficulties of the day- 
to-day administration of these interests 
from the head office in Johannesburg multi- 
plied ; and when the transfer of the regis- 
tered offices of the principal Northern 
Rhodesian companies of the Group from 
London to the Federation took place in 
1954, our thoughts turned to the advantages 
of establishing more direct administrative 
machinery, with ancillary technical services, 
close to, or on, the Copperbelt. Almost at 
the same time the final decision to establish 
the Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land was taken: 

Here was a fine new country awaiting 
development through enterprise and offering 
potentially rich rewards to those willin 
to apply energy and technical and financia 
knowledge to the exploitation of the terri- 
tory’s known or as yet undiscovered mineral 
and other resources. 

_ To the considerations that were prompt- 
ing us towards some measure of administra- 


tive decentralisation from Johannesburg 
were now added the. compelling thoughts 
that we should not be content with explor- 
ing the mineral and other business possi- 
bilities of the Federation at secondhand or 
by remote control, that we should establish 
a strong team of fully qualified administra- 
tive and technical staff in Salisbury, the 
Federal capital ‘The decision was accord- 
ingly taken, and at the end of the year 
some 45 members of our Johannesburg staff 
moved to Salisbury where an office with 
a resident director was already established. 

Something more should, perhaps, be said 
about this Corporation’s links with the 
Federation. Circumstances have established 
strong ties between this Group and the 
territories that Cecil John Rhodes brought 
into the Commonwealth. An_ inherited 
tradition almost demands that the Corpora- 
tion, which has dominant interests in 
Rhodes’s company, De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, should continue his policy of foster- 
ing the development and settlement of the 
Rhodesias. Besides, it is good business. 
Our early enterprise has drawn, and con- 
tinues to draw, highly satisfactory rewards 
from Northern Rhodesia. 

Typical of the big ideas for the develop- 
ment of the Federation’s resources has been 
the decision to proceed with the construc- 
tion of the Kariba Hydro-Electric Project. 
This vast scheme, involving an expenditure 
not yet finally assessed but estimated at 
£113 million, and impounding waters to 
form a lake 140 miles long and at one point 
20 miles wide, will provide power resources 
that will not only solve the long-standing 
and accumulated power problems of the 
copper minjng industry but should stimulate 
the establishment of enterprises dependent 
upon the availability of cheap electricity. 

It has, however, become clear that general 
industrial and commercial development in 
the Federation will be limited and the 
ambitious planning will be stultified unless 
rapid progress is made with the provision 
of greatly expanded railway transport facili- 
ties. The lack of adequate railway facilities 
for the transport of coal has, intermittently 
over a long period, adversely affected the 
operations of the copper mines and con- 
tinues to do so, without much prospect of 
early improvement. 

Deliveries of coal to other consumers have 
been similarly restricted, although the 
Wankie Colliéry Company had fulfilled, one 
year ahead of schedule, its undertaking to 
establish an output capacity of five million 
tons of coal a year, a tonnage adequate for 
all purposes, 

In June, 1955, a new company, Anglo 
American Rhodesian Development Corpora- 
tion Limited, was formed to be the agency 
through which the Corporation and its 
associated companies could assist in the 
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Cosmas Bulaye, a sampler at Rhokana, with Haswell Lungue, his assistant. 
jobs to which Africans on the Copperbelt have recently been promoted. 


financing of public services in the Federa- 
tion. The most practical assistance that this 
company could give obviously lay in the 
sphere of railway transport ; and our own 
interests in the Copperbelt and at Wankie 
would be served at the same time. 

After negotiations with the Rhodesia 
Railways, an agreement was_ reached 
whereby the company undertook to pur- 
chase trucks to the value of £5 million and 
to hire them to the railways for 25 years. 
In addition the new company has taken 
over responsibility for the £1 million loan 
that had already been made to the railways 
by Rhodesian Anglo American Limited. 

Towards the end of 1955, with the Kariba 
power project beginning to take practical 
shape, the question of how this and other 
urgent schemes were to be financed had to 
be determined. We decided that our 
Group’s business interests, combined with 
the general policy we have adopted of using 
some of the Group’s resources in promoting 
the development of the Federation, justified 
our offering to lend the Federal Government 
large funds for both power and transport 
projects, and, in the result, Rhokana Cor- 
poration and Nchanga Consolidated Copper 
Mines, together with two companies of the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust Group, whose 
interests in Northern Rhodesia run so 
closely parallel with our own, have agreed 
to make loans totalling £20 million. In 
addition, all the Copperbelt producing 
mines will, in due course, accept a sur- 
charge on power from Kariba until a total 
of £10 million has accrued from this sur- 
charge to the Kariba authority. 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


We are, of course, vitally interested also 
in the human and political relationships 
developing so rapidly in the new Federa- 
tion. One of these matters is the general 
subject of what has become known as 
African advancement. The African em- 
ployees of the copper industry in Northern 
Rhodesia are emerging from their primitive 
existence into a civilised world in which 
industrial skills, wage rates, employment 
conditions, trade union organisation, civic 
duties and political rights have been de- 
veloped over many generations of trial and 
tribulation. 

To all these conditions of modern indus- 
trial civilisation the African mineworkers 
are newcomers ; but by becoming absorbed 
into the concentrated industrialism of the 
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Copperbelt and having been given the right 
of trade union organisation amongst them- 
selves, they have fallen heir to all the 
advantages that European initiative and 
enterprise have brought to this part of 
Southern Africa. Living now in an area 
where the general standard of living is 
probably unrivalled in any other mining 
community, the African mineworkers can- 
not but be acutely aware of the opportuni- 
ties the copper industry offers them for 
bettering themselves and their families. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR AFRICANS 


Yet they are not always equally aware 
that modern industry demands certain 
skills—skills that, in some cases, can be 
acquired only after long training and much 
experience. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the aspirations of African mineworkers 
tend to run ahead of their individual 
abilities to perform efficiently this or that 
type of work ; nor is it surprising that they 
become impatient of delays or hindrances 
that seem to them to spring out of the 
European miners’ reluctance to grant the 
Africans opportunities to advance beyond 
their present stage of employment in the 
industry. 

Nevertheless, it has come to be recognised 
that African mineworkers should be given 
opportunities for more responsible work in 
the industry ; and there is evidence that, 
with proper training, there are Africans 
who can qualify for work requiring skill, 
judgment and responsibility. 

For the European employees these de- 
velopments have brought real anxiety. 
They have seen the emergence of unskilled 
Natives as competitors in their own fields 
of employment, as a potential threat to 
their own high wage and employment con- 
ditions. These European employees have 
had it in their power to resist these de- 
velopments ; by withholding their own 
labour and their own skills, they could 
make it certain that the Copperbelt mines 
could not operate—for there were, and 
there still are, no Africans who could even 
begin to operate the complex organisation 
of this very large industry. 

They could also resist effectively in 
another way ; they could passively sit back 
and refuse to train the Africans seeking to 
qualify for more responsible work, and in 
various other ways frustrate any scheme 
that was brought in without their co- 
operation. Few people who have not lived 









in Southern Africa can appreciate the depth 
of feeling such circumstances can and do 
engender. The European employees did, 
however, recognise the justice of the case 
for some measure of African advancement. 

When we first considered this complex 
problem, we came to the conclusion that 
the path of progress lay in the direction of 
trying patiently to persuade our European 
employees to co-operate in working out a 
practical scheme for giving African em- 
ployees opportunities for more responsible 
work. We believed that to attempt any 
form of compulsion would invite a long 
and angry struggle, with an aftermath, 
whatever the result, 6f untold bitterness. 

Accordingly we gave our European 
employees assurances that we would do 
nothing except with their agreement and 
co-operation ; and we repeated these assur- 
ances at intervals throughout the long 
negotiations, during which we constantly 
and deliberately chose the way of persuasion 
and avoided anything that might savour 
of compulsion. It was these assurances 
and the final recognition by the European 
Mineworkers’ Union that we had no inten- 
tion to force the issue that led to a calm 
and ultimately successful discussion of a 
plan for introducing African advancement. 
An agreement between this Group and the 
Union was signed in July last year; and 
subsequently it was, with minor modifica- 
tion, extended to cover the whole Copper- 
belt industry. 

In referring at the outset of this state- 
ment to the gratifying prosperity this 
Corporation had enjoyed in 1955, I had in 
mind, amongst other things, the record year 
enjoyed by the diamond industry, with 
which this Corporation has such close asso- 
ciations and in which its interests are very 
large. In 1955 sales of gem and industrial 
diamonds reached the record total of 
£74,288,695. The heavy demand for gem 
diamonds in particular has exceeded the 
present capacity of produceis to supply ; 
and there is a shortage which increased 
production in South West Africa and in 
Tanganyika during this year will to some 
extent alleviate. 


INSTITUTE OF AFRICAN GEOLOGY 


We have also established, in collaboration 
with the University of Leeds, an Institute 
of African Geology at that university which 
is known the world over for the high 
standing of its geological faculty under 
Professor W. Q. Kennedy. The Institute 
has the twofold aim of stimulating funda- 
mental research into the nature of ore 
deposits generally and African geological 
structures in particular, and also of pro- 
viding postgraduate research geslegists for 
active field work in Africa. As part of this 
project, the Corporation has undertaken 
to endow a number of fellewships and 
scholarships for geological research work, 
and these are available to graduates from 
the United Kingdom, South Africa, the 
Central African Federation and elsewhere. 

In conclusion, I should like to express 
my warm appreciation, and also the Board’s 
of the loyal and efficient service rendered to 
this Corporation throughout the year by its 
administrative and technical staffs. The 
spirit of enthusiasm to be found in our 
organisation is most gratifying and is an 
important factor in our continuing progress. 


Copies of the full statement and the 
Corporation’s annual report and accounts 
may be obtained from the London Office, 
40 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 
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ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 


LIMITED 


LORD ROTHERMERE’S STATEMENT 


The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting 
of Associated Newspapers, Limited, will 
be held on Friday, July 6th, in the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C.4, 

The following is from the statement by 
the Chairman: 

During the year covered by the accounts 
your Company had to raise the selling prices 
of the Daily Mail, The Evening News, and 
Sunday Dispatch in order to cover the in- 
crease in distribution and operating costs and 
the rise in the price of newsprint. 


We started the year with a loss of 
£400,000 caused by the newspaper strike and 
there were extra expenses caused by a rail- 
way strike which threatened the whole news- 
paper distribution system. These losses and 
increased costs were covered by the increase 
in selling prices and additional advertisement 
revenue so that we are able to report a profit 
slightly in advance of a year ago. 


The increase of £3 10s. a ton in the price 
of newsprint dating from January Ist, will 
cost the Company £425,000 in a full year. 
Both distribution and operating costs are 
more likely to increase than decrease so that 
any advantage gained by increased selling 
prices may well disappear during the present 
year, 

More newsprint has become available so 
that in the last few months some newspapers 
have been able to increase their sizes to the 
benefit of reader, advertiser, and publisher. 
Due to the great demand for advertising in 
the Daily Mail, The Evening News and Sun- 
day Dispatch we have been able to take full 
advantage of this so that our revenue from 
advertisements has reached the highest level 
in the history of the Company. 


The increased newsprint supplies should 
be maintained during the present year, with 
a small increase the year after, and a more 
substantial one in 1958, It is hoped that 
world supply and consumption of newsprint 
should then be in balance. 


We believe it to be in the interests of the 
newspaper industry and of the country as a 
whole that the price of newspapers should 
not rise further than is absolutely necessary. 
I hope that the recent increase in price will 
last for a long time ahead, but if wages, dis- 
tribution costs, and the price of newsprint 
were to continue to rise during the next two 
years it would become very difficult, if not 
impossible, to avoid a further increase. 


It is in the interests of all those who are 
engaged in the newspaper industry itself, or 
in producing its principal raw material news- 
print, to avoid any untimely increase in the 
price of newspapers that might lead to lower 
circulations. 


ACCOUNTS 


The Trading Profit at £2,302,606 shows 
an increase of £61,683 over a year ago. The 
income from Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Company, Limited, shows little varia- 
tion ; the increased income from other in- 
vestments reflects the large holding of 
Treasury Bills during the year. In the Com- 
pany’s Balance Sheet there are two new items 
to which I draw your attention. We have 
made a start on re-equipping our Press 
Rooms and consequently, in Current Assets 


you will find an amount “Payments on 
Account of New Presses.” 


The second item is an investment in 
Associated-Rediffusion, Limited, the com- 
pany formed to provide programmes on the 
London Commercial Television Station. As 
anticipated, considerable losses have been 
incurred in the initial stages. 


The lower cash resources of the Parent 
Company reflects in the main this investment 
in television, although the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet shows that the financial re- 
sources of the Group remain adequate. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


You will recall that I told you last year 
of the formation of Associated-Rediffusion 
Limited. During the course of the year the 
capital was subscribed, and believing in 
incentives I arranged that the four Directors 
appointed to the Board of Associated- 
Rediffusion as our representatives should be 
offered 5 per cent of the shares allotted to 
this Company, and this amount they have 
taken up. 


The new station opened on September 22, 
1955, and for the first five months, with no 
other weekday stations with which to net- 
work, Associated-Rediffusion had to provide 
all its own programmes. Now there are two 
further stations operating, and as each new 
station comes into operation costs should 
show a progressive reduction. 


When the London station first opened, it 
was estimated that less than 200,000 sets 
were capable of receiving commercial tele- 
vision, and although this figure has now 
risen to over 750,000 it is still less than half 
the total sets in the London area. The 
number is increasing daily, and with the 
larger cover due t6 the overall improvement 
in the programmes and programme planning, 
there is a noticeably growing incentive for 
advertisers to use this new medium. 


These facts, and the results already 
obtained by advertisers, encourage us to view 
the future with confidence. 


I should like to take the opportunity of 
thanking all those advertisers who in the 
early days have had faith in this new medium 
and were prepared to support it knowing the 
initial limitations both as to coverage and 
size of audience. I am sure that this faith 
will bring its own reward and the new 
medium, by creating fresh markets, will play 
its part in the development and expansion 
of industry in this country. 


It is interesting to record that the TV 
Times, which was launched by Associated- 
Rediffusion Limited at the commencement 
of transmissions and now contains all the 
ITA programmes in London, Birmingham, 
and Manchester, has been immediately suc- 
cessful in every way. It has already gained 
a circulation of over 800,000 copies and the 
demand shows a steady increase week by 
week. 


DAILY MAIL 


On May 4, 1956, the Daily Mail celebrated 
its Diamond Jubilee. On that day the 
editorial concluded: “We have striven to 
present the truth, to have the courage of our 
convictions and to serve our readers and 


generation to the best of our ability. These 
watchwords have sustained the Daily Mail 
through 60 tremendous years, and we are 
confident will carry us through many more.” 


Large papers have enabled us to cover the 
news more abundantly both at home and 
abroad and the Daily Mail has given the 
public many of the most interesting and 
exclusive stories of the year. 


Just recently we have been able to make 
available to advertisers the famous Daily 
Mail Whole-Page Advertisement, a custom 
which had to be discontinued on the out- 
break of war. This policy has been 
wholeheartedly welcomed by the advertis- 
ing world. 


THE EVENING NEWS 


Whilst the increase in price of National 
morning papers had no appreciable effect on 
their sales, the position, as I mentioned last 
year, was very different with the evening 
papers. Although the overall drop in sales 
has been about 114 per cent, The Evening 
News has fully maintained its share of the 
total sales and remains the world’s best- 
selling evening newspaper, with its family 
appeal as strong as ever. 

One of the great features of The Evening 


News is its classified advertisements, up to 
1,000 of which are handled every day. 


SUNDAY DISPATCH 


The Sunday Dispatch has enjoyed the 
most successful year in all its 155 years’ 
history. Advertisement revenue has reached 
an all-time record and sales have been main- 
tained at a high level, despite intense com- 
petition and a further necessary increase in 
price last October. Writers of world-wide 
reputation contribute regularly to its columns 
and its service of news and sports reports 
remains unsurpassed. 


DAILY SKETCH 


Just a year ago I told you that the sale of 
the Daily Sketch in April, 1955, had passed 
the million. In April, 1956, it was 1,135,000. 
This is the best reflection I can give you of 
the manner in which the Daily Sketch con- 
tinues to progress, for this increase has taken 
place at a time when most other circulations 
were stationary. More and more advertisers 
are supporting this paper with its vigorous 
journalism. 


PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS 


Another year’s successful trading has been 
enjoyed by all our Provincial newspapers, ani 
I am glad to be able to record th 


all their circulations have increased durin. 


the year. Each of our provincial com 
panies now has its own pensions scheme 
full operation, 


STAFF 


Without the loyal co-operation of all o'' 
staffs the satisfactory results shown in |): 
Accounts could not have been achieved, a! 
I have much pleasure in thanking them, bo 
on your behalf and on behalf of the Boar 
for all their good work in the past year. 


SOR 
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UDDEHOLMS AKTIEBOLAG 


UDDEHOLM, SWEDEN 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Uddeholms Aktiebolag was held at Karlstad 
on June 2nd, where the usual report was 
presented by the Board of Directors: 


Uddeholm is situated in the West of 
Sweden and its main activities are based on 
the traditional raw materials of the province, 
iron ore, forests and water power. The 
activities comprise the manufacture of iron 


and steel, hot-rolled and forged, cold-rolled | 


and drawn; sponge-iron ; ferro-manganese, 
ferro-alloys ; rolled and drawn tubes ; hard 
metal; carriage and other springs; wire 
ropes, etc., sawn and planed _ timber, 
sulphate and sulphite pulp with by- 
products, paper and cardboard, electro- 
chemical products. 


The main activities of the Company are 
centred on the mines at Persberg, Nordmark, 
Taberg, etc., the sponge iron works at Pers- 
berg, the steel works at Hagfors, Nykroppa, 
Degerfors, the cold-rolling mills at Munkfors, 
the tube mills at Storfors, the wire-rope mill 
at Blombacka, the saw mill, pulp mills, paper 
mill, electro-chemical factories, etc., at Skog- 
hall and the sulphite mill at Gota. 


The movement 6f business in 1955 showed 
an overall increase as compared with previous 
years and-could have been even bigger but 
for a shortage of labour and water power. 
On the timber side prices have been steady, 
while prices for iron and steel have shown 
a rising tendency. Particularly in the export 
markets, however, there have been certain 
difficulties in attaining prices which give a 
reasonable margin At the end of 1955 the 
supply of orders was satisfactory. 

The average number of people employed 
by the company and its wholly owned 
Swedish subsidiaries during 1955 was 15,710. 
Salaries and wages amounted to 158.2 MKr. 
Investments amounted to 53.3 MKr. as com- 
pared with 44.3 in 1954. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES 


The total production within the Uddeholm 
group of companies amounted to: 


1954 1955 
Electrical power, 1,000 

MP PNG oc csswokesss 829,000 671,000 
Timber from own forests, 

Cote feeti ic. Sees 25,000,000 25,300,000 
Finished steel, tons .... 161,189 174,812 
Sawn timber, stds..... . 26,823 24,408 
Sulphate pulp, tons.... 64,862 70,208 
Sulphite pulp, tons .... 92,763 98,910 
PR COO6 60.2 oi x cae 41,455 45,414 
Chemical products, tons 70,619 77,682 

The invoiced value within the group 
amounted to: 

1954 1955 

Iron and steel products. 202.6 240.5 
Forestry products ..... 180.0 199.8 
Other products...... oe 23.3 41.0 
Total, million Kr..... 405.9 481.3 


IRON AND STEEL 
SALES 


The Company’s sales of tool steel, high- 
grade wire rods, cold-rolled high-grade steel 
and manufactured goods, stainless and acid- 
proof steel were well maintained, and produc- 
tion has been directed towards constant 
improvement in quality. Exports rose from 
40 per cent to 43 per cent of the total sales 
of iron and steel during 1955. 


The Company’s sales offices at Birming- 
ham, Dusseldorf, Brussels, Paris, Copenhagen, 
New York, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Toronto, 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro have done well. 


FORESTRY PRODUCTS 


_ The total quantity of Forestry products 
increased somewhat during 1955. 


About 25,300,000 cu ft were taken from 
about 560,000 acres of the Company’s own 
forests, although the whole of the new growth 
was not utilised. 


WATER POWER, ETC. 


During the year 671 million kWh—against 
829 million kWh the year before—were pro- 
duced at the Company’s own power stations. 
This did not meet demand from the works. 
The figure for 1955 was the lowest since 
1948, due to the extremely dry summer of 
1955. The work on the new power station 
at Letten has proceeded and the station will 
be taken into use during 1956. 


GROSS PROFIT 


The total gross profit rose from 63.6 MKr. 
in 1954 to 65.1 MKr. in 1955. The book 
value of the stock has risen 8 MKr., 
but the stock reserve is on the whole 
unchanged. The stock is valued at about 30 
per cent. 


The Profit and Loss Account includes the 
following items: 
Million Kr. 


1954 1955 
Depreciation .....ceee¢ 28.0 27.3 
Entedent, O0b....<ccctcos 3.4 4.4 
SAME 0 i. te cece c vaee 20.4 16.2 
Investment reserve .... a 5.0 
NE: PHONE Ls cissvcces ee 16.0 17.0 

67.8 69.9 


SUMMARY OF BALANCE SHEET IN MKr. 


Current assets :— 1/1/1955 31/12/1955 
Cash, bank own 
42.2 
Receivables from 

clients and sub- 

sidiary com- 

* panies 16.4 
—— 118.6 


56.6 
—— 107.3 
and 
pur- 


Inventories 
contract 
chases. ... 


54.8 65.5 


162.1 184.1 


Fixed assets :-— 
Deferred charges, 
clients and sub- 
diaries 
Shares in subsidi- 
GI. 5 Gt wre ea —_— 
Construction in 
progress and 
advances to 
contractors ... 
Ships, machinery, 
equipment, and 
power lines ... 
Houses, industrial 
buildings, real 
CStAIE 2 cecves 


52.1 
1.4 


4.7 


48.0 


90.6 
aout 15G8 
0.2 


381.1 


Subscribed shares, 
not paid...... _ 


Liabilities and capi- 


tal :-— 
Liabilities :— 
Accounts pay- 
on ee 50.4 43.2 
Debentures... 37.1 33.8 
Loans and pen- 
sion fund... 61.6 60.0 
— 149.1 —— 137.0 
Investment re- 
ServeS...... 1.5 6.5 
Capital :— 
Capital stock.. 103.3 165.0 
Legalreserve.. 23.2 35.0 
— 126.5 —— 200.0 
Surplus :— 
Appropriated 30.0 - 
Unappropri- 
ae 25.7 37.6 
332.8 381.1 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


The Board and the Managing Director 
propose that the profit for the year of 
Kr. 17 million and balance of profits remain- 
ing from previous years of Kr. 20,589,781 
should be allocated as follows: 
To shareholders, a dividend of 

Kr. 7.— per share against 

Coupon No. 63 (equivalent to 

4 per cent of the Concern’s 

WO RINU os civics acdsee 
Carried forward to new account 


11,550,000 — 
26,039, 781.— 


The capital stock of the company has been 
raised during 1955 by Kr. 61,666,700 to 
Kr. 165 million. A new issue of. shares 
amounted to 35,833,400. It was issued + 
130 per cent—the paid-in surplus went 
to the legal reserve. At the same time 
Kr. 25,833,300 of the unappropriated surplus 
was transferred to the share capital. All 
shares issued during 1955 are entitled to the 
dividend for 1955. 


At the General Meeting Mr Nils Daniel- 
sen, who has been Managing Director of the 
Company since 1943, retired and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Wilhelm Ekman. 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE UDDEHOLM 

















GROUP 
(Summary) 
31/12/54 31/12/55 
ASSETS M.Kr. % M.Kr. % 
Current assets :— 
Cashandreceivables 133.2 30 148.8 29 
Inventories ....... 80.9 18 100.2 20 
214.1 48 249.0 49 
Fixed assets...... 230.0 52 264.2 5] 
TOs: én ecesees 444.1 100 513.2 100 
LIABILITIES 
AND CAPITAL 
Liabilities :— 
Current liabilities. . 65.5 15 63-4 12 
Fixed liabilities ... ine. 2 toe’ 
204.4 46 201.5 39 
Investment reserves 1.8 0 23:3 ->3 
Capital :— 
Capital stock..... - 103.3 — 165.0 — 
Legal reserves. .... 35.1 — 48.8 — 
Capital surplus.... 42.0 — 45 — 
Earned surplus.... 39.8 — 20.9 — 
Net profit ...cscee 17.7 — 21.0 — 
237.9 54 300.2 59 
SURO Skacsavcaeas 444.1 100 513.2 100 
Uddeholm, June, 1956. 
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ATLAS ELECTRIC AND 
GENERAL TRUST, LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Atlas Electric and General Trust, Limited, 
was held on June 13th in London. 


The Right Honourable Lord Remnant, 
MBE, chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: Stockholders will agree that the 
Revenue Account shows a most satisfactory 
result of the year’s operations. Gross invest- 
ment income of £986,356 received during the 
year shows an increase of £136,821 or 16.1 
per cent. Then we have additional income 
amounting to £70,477 in respect of Double 
Taxation Relief 


Our total gross income of £1,064,477 ex- 
ceeds, and considerably exceeds, the £1 
-million mark for the first time, and is no less 
than {203,991 greater than in the previous 
year. Net Revenue after taxation was 
£504,553, or £108,617 more than the previous 
year. To this is added the balance of 
£202,567 brought forward, making a total 
disposable amount of £707,120. After trans- 
ferring £125,000 to General Reserve and 
£40,000 to Contingencies Reserve, providing 
£120,750 for the 5 per cent Preference divi- 
dend and £72,450 for the interim dividend of 
3 per cent on the Ordinary stock, it is pro- 
posed to pay a final dividend of 6 per cent, 
absorbing £144,900, leaving a balance of 
£204,020. 


Your directors are well aware that the divi- 
dend of 9 per cent is considerably higher than 
was expected. It has been the policy of the 
Board to increase the dividend year by year 
where results justified their doing so, but 
always to a moderate extent so as to ensure 
that the dividend could at least be maintained 
in future years. Last year,- however, was 
one of exceptional prosperity for your com- 
pany. In these circumstances your Board 
felt it to be right to make a considerably 
larger distribution to the Ordinary share- 
holders, especially as it represented an even 
smaller percentage of earnings than did the 
dividend of 64 per cent paid in the previous 
year. 


The Investments stand in the balance sheet 
at £10,888,621 and are valued at £16,071,985, 
showing an appreciation of £5,183,364, or 
47.6 per cent. The appreciation last year was 
45 per cent) The net asset value of the 
Ordinary stock is 47s. 1d. per £1 unit, which 
compares with 44s. 6d. on the previous 
March 31st. 


THE PROSPECTS 


It was never so difficult as it is today to 
forecast the probable course of events as 
affecting investors. At home we see costs, 
particularly labour costs, continuing to rise 
without anything like a fully-compensating 
increase in productivity. We have the paradox 
of extensive capital investment being neces- 
sary to improve and cheapen production, 
whilst the excessive demand for materials and 
labour, which a large capital programme in- 
volves, tends to accentuate inflation. Yet our 
gteat manufacturing industries, with much 
solid achievement to their credit, show 
evidence of great vitality and of dynamic 
growth. Order books are full, in some cases 
for years ahead. 


It is reasonable to expect that the net 
reyenue of the current year will not be less 
than that of last year, but it cannot be ex- 
pected to show anything like the same rate 
of growth. Any further increase in the divi- 
dend, therefore, will probably be of modest 
amount. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


M. F. NORTH LIMITED 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
M. F. North Limited was held on June 11th 
in London, Mr C. W. Black, JP, MP (the 
chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I have no doubt that the Shareholders will 
regard the result of the Company’s operations 
during 1955 as being very satisfactory. The 
Company has been reaping the reward of the 
continuous work of all concerned in main- 
taining the high standard so long associated 
wiih the North Hotels. 


The profit on trading rose to a record 
figure of £109,251, which was more than 
£16,000 above the corresponding figure for 
the previous year and was a record in the 
history of the Company. 





(Ship Builders, Ship 


The Fiftieth Annual Meeting of AB 
GOTAVERKEN was held in Gothenburg 
on May 15th, Mr Bjorn Prytz, Chairman, 


presiding. The following is an extract 
from the report circulated with the 
accounts : 


Although trading was slow during the 
first half of the year a marked improve- 
ment in business took place in July, with 
numerous inquiries, particularly concern- 
ing tankers, and several contracts were 
signed. For the rest of the year business 
continued at a satisfactory level. 

In order to achieve a better relationship 
between share capital and turnover it 
was decided to issue 110,000 fully paid up 
shares of Kr 100:—apiece partly out of 
taxed reserves for distribution to existing 
shareholders at a ratio of one share for 
each three shares held. 


PRODUCTION 


During 1955 nine merchant vessels with 
a combined tonnage of 154,460 dwt were 
delivered, viz.: 
One turbine tanker of 34,320 dwt; 
One motor tanker of 23,600 dwt ; 
Three motor tankers of 17,400 dwt; 
One motor bulk cargo carrier of 
13,040 dwt ; 


One combined ore-oil tanker of 
12,360 dwt; 

One motor cargo vessel of 10,460 
dwt ; 


One motor cargo vessel of 8,520 dwt. 

In addition, one destroyer with a dis- 
placement of 2,750 tons was delivered to 
the Swedish Navy. 

Nine vessels with a total tonnage of 
180,550 dw were launched in 1955. Over 
150 vessels were serviced in the com- 
pany’s floating docks. 


MARKET 


23 new contracts were signed, 13 with 
Swedish shipowners and ten with foreign 
companies. 

The order book at present shows 
886,880 dwt of new shipping, in addition 
to satisfactory orders for diesel engines, 
turbo-compressors and high pressure 
boilers. 

Steel prices continued to rise through- 


AB. GOTAVERKEN 


GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 
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Your Directors decided to transfer to 
General Reserve an amount of £18,000, which 
will increase that Reserve to a total of 
£60,000, and to increase the Ordinary Divi- 
dend to a total of 23 per cent for the year (as 
compared with 20 per cent) by recommending 
: Final Dividend of 15 per cent less Income 

ax. 


With regard to the future, I have no reason 
to doubt that the good record of the Com- 
pany will be maintained. Unfortunately, 
rising costs and additional taxation continue 
to bear very heavily upon Hotels and compe! 
reluctant but inevitable increases in Tariffs. 
Furthermore, a new burden has been added 
by the general revaluation of property. 


You may rest assured that no effort wil! 
be spared to maintain satisfactory results in 
your Company’s operations. 


The report was adopted. 









































Repairers, Engineers) 


out 1955 and are now at a very high level, 
no doubt due to the heavy demand for 
plate setting in during the latter part of 
the year. The manpower situation has 
improved somewhat but can still be re- 
garded as strained, especially in the skilled 
grades. However, the company is now 
beginning to benefit from its large scale 
training schemes for apprentices and 
older workers. The average number of 
workers was 4,827 and salaried employees 
1,143. Wages, salaries and directors’ fees 
totalled Kr 80,591,335, as against Kr 
74,804,049 during the previous year. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


The following are wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries of the company: 

Oresundsvarvet AB, 

AB Géteborgs Skeppsdockor, 

' Rederi AB Zenit, 

Gotaverkens Fénster AB. 

During the year Gétaverkens Dockak- 
tiebolag has been absorbed by the parent 
company. 

Group profits totalled Kr 7,937,283, of 
which it is suggested that Kr 1,415,550, 
shall be set aside for reserves and contin- 
gencies. Total company-owned capital 
amounts to Kr 65,358,679, 


PROFITS 


The company’s net profits for 1955 
amount to Kr 6,992,675, after allocating 
Kr _ 1,300,000 to employee pension furids 
and social service schemes, which added 
to Kr 4,001,212, representing _undis- 
tributed profits brought forward from the 
previous year and Kr 4,500,000, being 
taxed accrued profits catried over makes 
a grand total of Kr 15,493,887 available 
for distribution. 


It is proposed to allocate this amount as 
follows: 


Kr 
To new share capital ... 11,000,000 
RE LO” 1,250,000 
Dividend of Kr 8 per 
Om whate =. .:-552.5 3. 2,640,000 
Balance carried forward 603,887 


Total: Kr 15,493,887 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals) 
EXPANSION OF TURNOVER 
INCREASING COSTS 
MR KENNETH WILSON’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Albright & Wilson Limited was held on 
June 8th at the registered office of the Com- 
pany, Oldbury, near Birmingham. Mr 
Kenneth H. Wilson, OBE, JP, the Chairman, 
presided. 


The Secretary, Mr C. N. Wilson, read the 
notice convening the meeting. 


The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s Statement: 


THE ACCOUNTS 


When the Group results for the first six 
months of 1955 were announced last Septem- 
ber, it was stated that the market outlook 
was good and the expansion of turnover was 
expected to continue. Reference was also 
made to the problem of rising costs in the 
United Kingdom. The final results for the 
year confirmed expectations, in that turn- 
over continued to rise but profit margins 
tended to decline. 


Trading Profit for 1955, at £3,200,000 
showed only a small increase over the 1954 
figure of £3,134,000. Charges for deprecia- 
tion increased by £135,000 from £1,264,000 
to £1,399,000, reiiecting the expansion of 
productive facilities by our subsidiaries both 
at home and abroad. Group taxation rose 
by £32,000, an increase of £190,000 in over- 
seas taxation being partly offset by a reduc- 
tion of £158,000 in United Kingdom charges. 
These factors, after allowing for minority 
interests, left the Net Profit attributable to 
the stockholders of Albright & Wilson 
Limited almost unchanged at £859,000, com- 
pared with £860,000 in 1954. 


The uncertainties of general economic con- 
ditions in this country, and the possible 
effects on the affairs of the Company of 
recent Government measures to combat in- 
flation, combine to make it particularly diffi- 
cult to predict the outcome of the present 
year’s trading. The Group results for the 
first quarter, and forecasts for the rest of 
the year, are satisfactory, but I must add that 
in the United Kingdom the prices of our 
principal raw materials are still rising, as are 
other elements of cost. I feel that. under 
these circumstances it would be unwise to 
express too great a confidence in the im- 
mediate future, despite the encouraging 
results to date. 


During the year, the issued Ordinary 
Capital of the Company was increased from 
£2,028,000 to £4,564,000 by the capitalisa- 
tion of reserves in June followed by the rights 
issue in November. An interim dividend of 
5 per cent was paid in September, and it is 
proposed that the second interim dividend 
of 13 per cent, paid on May 15th, should 
be confirmed as the final dividend for 1955, 
making 18 per cent for the year. The second 
interim dividend is at the rate forecast at 
the time of the rights issue, and, as then 
stated, no dividend in respect of 1955 is pay- 
able on the stock resulting from that issue. 


REVIEW OF GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Albright & Wilson Limited.—In the manu- 
facture of phosphorus the most important 
costs are those of electricity and phosphate 
rock, both of which increased substantially 
during 1955. The first was affected by the 


sharp increase in the price of coal, and the 
second by the continued rise in Atlantic 
freight rates, which have doubled since the 
beginning of 1954. During 1955 we were 
also adversely affected by a strike in the 
Florida phosphate fields, which lasted from 
July until September. These factors, and 
the general rise in wages and prices in the 
United Kingdom forced us to raise our sell- 
ing prices in September last, after maintain- 
ing them unchanged for eighteen months. 
In the short term, cost increases may often 
be absorbed through higher turnover; but 
sooner or later, selling prices must reflect the 
continuing pressure of inflation on operating 
margins. 


Proban Limited, in which Albright & 
Wilson Limited and The Bradford Dyers’ 
Association: Limited are equal partners, is 
actively developing a durable anti-flame 
finish for textiles, which is attracting grow- 
ing attention from industry and the public. 


Marchon Products Limited.—The entry of 
Marchon Products Limited into the Group 
took place almost at the end of 1955 and con- 
sequently consolidated profit for the year has 
been very little affected by this event. A full 
account of this young and energetic Com- 
pany is given in the Annual Report, and I 
will confine my remarks here to saying that 
the association of the activities of Marchon 
Products with our own will be a source of 
permanent strength to the whole Group, — 


Electric Reduction Company of Canada 
Limited.—Sales and profits of our Canadian 
Company increased substantially in 1955. 
With the completion of the new phosphorus 
works at Varennes, Quebec, we are now plan- 
ning factories at Vancouver, BC, and Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. These moves are in pursuance 
of our policy of developing our interests in 
Canada to keep pace with the rapid expan- 
sion of the country’s economy ; and of reduc- 
ing costs by siting our developments as near 
as possible to the centres of consumption. 


Oldbury _Electro-Chemical Company 
(USA).—I am please to be able to report 
that sales and profit of our American Com- 
pany in 1955 also showed a marked rise. In 
particular, the new works at Columbus, 
Mississippi, increased its output of sodium 
chlorate and phosphorus pentasulphide, 
despite stiffening competition. The informa- 
tion we have for the current year indicates 
that this successful trend is continuing, a 
result the more satisfactory since our com- 
pany is one of the smaller units in the Ameri- 
can chemical industry. 


Albright & Wilson (Australia) Pty. 
Limited—In Australia, as in Canada, the 
vigorous movement towards industrial self- 
sufficiency has called for further expansion 
of our manufacturing facilities. Our factory 
at Yarraville, where a new phosphorus 
furnace was brought into operation during 
the year, is manufacturing an_ increasing 
range of chemicals to meet the demands of 
new and expanding industries. * 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 
and the dividend as recommended was 
approved. The retiring directors, Mr K. H. 
Wilson, Mr J. C. Christopherson, Mr 
W. E. K. Piercy, Sir Henry Tizard and Mr 
F. Schon, having been re-elected, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 
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LOBITOS OJLFIELDS 
RECORD PRODUCTION 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Lobitos Oilfields, Limited, was held on 
June 12th in London, Mr F. C. Bowring 
(chairman) presiding. ‘ 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated Chairman’s Statement: 


Accompanied by the General Manager, I 
visited Peru last Pebruary. The satisfactory 
development of the property continues and 
it was of advantage to discuss with the Field 
Manager and his staff the present work in 
progress and plans for the future. 


PRODUCTION AND DRILLING 


Crude Oil production continued to in- 
crease, and reached a record figure of 522,719 
tons. This compares with 490,338 tons for 
the previous year, representing an increase 
of 6.6 per cent over that year. 


The Peruvian Company’s share of the pro- 
duction from the Areas of Joint Develop- 
ment amounted to 66,318 tons in the case 
of the “Strip” Area, and 58,230 tons in the 
case of Area “A,” thus the total crude oil 
produced by the Peruvian Company together 
with their share under the Areas of Joint 
Development, totalled 647,267 tons. 


The increase in production came from the 
El Alto Field, resulting from new discoveries 
and the successful completions of several 
deep wells. The extent of the deep produc- 
ing area in this part of the Field has to be 
determined, but it is not unpromising. 


The Production Department continued the 
programme of replacing the mechanical 
pumping of wells by gas displacement pump- 
ing. At the end of the period under review 
over 40 per cent of the production of the 
Field was being lifted by this method. The 
footage drilled during the year totalled 
234,377 feet compared with 206,152 feet for 
the previous year. 


The consumption of refined products 
within Peru continued to increase, but less 
rapidly than in the previous year. Your sub- 
sidiary company’s contribution to the 
domestic market increased from 65 per cent 
of their production in 1954 to 66 per cent 
for the year 1955. 


The Refinery operated satisfactorily 
throughout the year, and 188,690 tons of 
crude oil were. processed, an increase of 
10,890 tons over the previous year. 


Despite the continued intense competition 
in the marketing of refined products in the 
United Kingdom and Eire, your three dis- 
tribution companies had a satisfactory year 
and more than maintained their respective 
market positions. 


ACCOUNTS 


The Gross Profit of the Group amounts to 
£1,243,085 (£1,224,490 in 1954) after writing 
off largely. increased development expendi- 
tures in Peru of £476,752. 


The Gross Profit of Lobitos Oilfields, 
Limited is £744,603 and, after charging 
Taxation of £304,248 excluding Distribu- 
tive Profits Tax, £440,355 is available for 
allocation. 


Your Board recommends the payment of 
a Final Dividend of 8 ‘per cent (less Income 
Tax) which together with the Interim Divi- 
dend of 6 per cent represents a total distri- 
bution of 14 per cent out of the trading 
profits of the year plus a special distribution 
of 2 per cent from the Investments Reserve 
out of profits realised on the Sale of Invest- 
ments. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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J. LYONS AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


«TINY FRACTIONS OF PROFIT ON 
MILLIONS OF SALES” 


MR M. GLUCKSTEIN’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of J. Lyons 
and Company Limited will be held on July 
3rd at The Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly 
Circus, London, W.1. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr M. Gluckstein, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accourits 
for the year ended March 31, 1956: 


The net profit for the year is £762,261 
which compares with £728,366 for the pre- 
vious year. 

We propose the payment of final dividends 
on the Ordinary, the “A” Ordinary and the 
Proportional Profit capital at the same 
rates as last year which, with the 
interim dividends paid in December last, will 
absorb £406,922. Preference and Preferred 
Ordinary dividends paid and accrued amount 
to £288,264. 

The balance of the net profit for the year 
is £67,075 ; to this has to be added £146,437 
brought forward from the previous year and 
£13,206 in respect of tax adjustments for 
earlier years, making a total of £226,718 to 
be carried forward in the Profit and Loss 
Account. 


The balance from trading account is 
£3,613,593 compared with £3,773,408. I 
referred last year to the fluctuations there had 
been in world market prices of tea and to our 
desire to be able to reduce the prices of dur 
packet tea at the earliest possible moment. 
Since then reductions in prices have been 
made and the provision we then thought it 
prudent to make went most of the way 
towards meeting the cost, the balance being 
absorbed in the accounts now before you. 
There has also been during the year some 
exceptionally heavy expenditure on renova- 
tions in our catering establishments to which 
I shall refer later. 


Turning to the Company’s Balance Sheet, 
you will see that the issued 6 per cent Pre- 
ferred Ordinary stock now stands at 
£650,000. 85,154 Preferred Ordinary shares, 
which on issue were Converted into stock, 
were allotted during the year in part con- 
sideration for the acquisition of all the shares 
in W. Lant & Company Limited and its 
associated companies. These companies are 
mineral water manufacturers operating in the 
Midlands. 


The only other item which I think calls 
for comment is Stock in Trade, which shows 
a substantial variation, being down from 
£11,604,758 to £7,494,477 mainly on account 
of tea. 


We have continued the development of 
Sunfresh orange drink and have also intro- 
duced Citroze, a new lemon glucose drink. 
The acquisition of W. Lant & Company 
Limited and its associated companies, to 
which I have referred, was made particularly 
for the purpose of developing Sparkling Sun- 
fresh in the Midlands. 


SUCCESSFUL NEW SPECIALITY 
RESTAURANTS 


In our Corner Houses we have continued 
the policy of introducing modern speciality 
restaurants, of which we are particularly 


proud. During the year we have opened at 
the Coventry Street Corner House “The 
Grill and Cheese,” at the Strand Corner 
House “ The Bacon and Egg” and at the 
Oxford Corner House “The Bacon and 
Egg,” “The Wimpy,” “The Restful Tray” 
and “The Trolley.” The cost of providing 
them, as I have already said, is heavy, but 
we are satisfied that they are essential to meet 
changes in public demand and their appeal 
is already apparent. 


In our Teashops in these days there has 
to be considerable expenditure directed to 
the maintenance of the up-to-date standards 
of service and amenity our customers expect 
of us and much work is being done. We are 
also introducing into. more of them self- 
service retail shop counters for customers 
buying goods to take away. 


EXPANSION IN 
PRODUCTION 


Since our Tea, Coffee, Chocolate and Con- 
fectionery factories were moved to Greenford 
in the early 1920s much further development 
has followed there. The growing pressure 
on our space at Cadby Hall that is brought 
about by the ever-increasing demand for our 
products has made it necessary to move more 
of our production to Greenford. Room is 
available there for still further expansion in 
production and the space released at 
Cadby Hall meets the need for expan- 
sion in those productive departments 
which remain. Some of the ice-cream pro- 
duction is to be moved first and other 
production will follow. 


A BRAKE ON INFLATION 


Many of you must be tired of hearing 
about diminished profit margins and in- 
creased costs of all kinds ; but it is impossible 
in these days to omit reference to them. 
The new rating assessments, in particular, 
will add a further heavy burden. Both in 
our catering establishments and in our whole- 
sale departments, which supply enormous 
quantities of foodstuffs, we continue our 
policy of operating at a very small margin 
of profit, and it is the accumulation of these 
tiny fractions of profit on millions of sales 
that makes possible the steady maintenance 
of the Company’s annual profit. If our busi- 
ness had not continued to expand the profit 
wou'd have been appreciably affected. 
Unfortunately, once again many of our 
prices and charges have had to be increased 
during the year. We feel it is-right and 
in the long-term interests of the Com- 
pany that we should continue to avoid 
wherever possible, and to defer as long as 
possible, any increase in price. We prefer 
to risk being a little late rather than to be 
premature: to be a brake on inflation and 
not a spur to it. 


The Company’s continued progress could 
not be maintained without the hard work 
and loyalty of all ranks of the Company’s 
employees. They make a wonderful team, 
or rather group of teams, for there is healthy 
competition between the departments. I 
wish to record our warm appreciation of all 
they have done during the year. 
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UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF CANTON 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The annual meeting of the Union 
Insurance Society of Canton Limited, was 
held on May 24th in Hong Kong, The 
Honourable C. Blaker, MC, the chairman, 
presiding. © 


The following are extracts from the report 
and accounts and his circulated statement: 


Marine. The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £3,413,162. After releasing 
£205,000 to Profit and Loss Account the 
Marine Fund stands at £5,582,684. 


Fire. The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £3,752,673. £256,742 has been 
transferred to Profit and Loss Account. The 
Fire Fund stands at £2,094,699. 


Accident & General. The net premiums 
for the year amounted to 3,595,119. 
£198,932 has been transferred to Profit and 
Loss Account. The Accident and General 
Fund stands at £1,689,292. 


Profit & Loss Account. Interest and divi- 
dends amounted to £514,787 and transfers 
from Underwriting Accounts to £660,674. 
After charging outgoings not brought into 
account elsewhere, making provision for taxa- 
tion, and allowing for the minority interests 
of the outside Shareholders of a Subsidiary 
Company, the profit for the year appertain 
ing to the Society is £735,340. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


In the Marine Department the result of 
the year’s working was satisfactory. An in 
creased volume of business was transacted 
but, because of the generally lower level of 
cargo rates, our marine premium income 
remained virtually unchanged at £3,413,162. 
Claims paid during the year accounted for 
68 per cent of the premiums, as against 74 
per cent during the previous year. This im- 
provement in the claims experience was 
helped by the discontinuance of certain 
accounts which had shown’ unprofitable 
results in the past and by the collection of 
recoveries in respect of earlier years of 
account. 


The Marine fund now amounts to 163 per 
cent of the year’s premium and is considered 
satisfactory in the light of present-day trends 
affecting marine insurance business. 


Our margin of profit in the Fire Depart- 
ment is not unsatisfactory though rather 
lower than usual in relation to premium in- 
come. A small increase in premium income 
was achieved in the face of very keen com- 
petition which involved rate reductions in 
some areas. 


Further expansion took place in_ the 
Accident and General account during 1955 
with particularly good progress being made 
in Australasia. The high costs applicable to 
repairs and also to the settlement of personal 
injury claims in connection with Motor busi- 
ness are features of this section of the account 
which show little improvement over previous 
years. The increase in road traffic in so 
many countries coupled with inadequate road 
systems is a problem which is likely to be 
with us for some time yet. The attendant 
problem of the higher speeds of all kinds 
of vehicular traffic presents further under- 
writing difficulties in the transaction of Motor 
business. 


The claims experience, however, of the 
whole account is satisfactory beirig relatively 
lower than in the previous year and a profit 
of £198,932 has been realised. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BAH LIAS RUBBER 
SIR ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Bah Lias Rubber Estates, Limited, was 
held on June 13th in London. 


Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech said: 

Malayan Subsidiary.—In respect of the 
corresponding financial year of Kulai Rubber 
Estate, Limited, of which as you know we 
hold 76 per cent of the issued capital, we 
have received a dividend of 45 per cent, less 
Malayan income tax, which was adequately 
covered by current earnings. 


At our request the Board of the Kulai Com- 
pany have reviewed their financial ‘require- 
ments and concur with the idea that they 
might make an appropriate return of capital. 
They have been asked to proceed accordingly 
and when all the formalities have been com- 
pleted, by about the beginning of 1957, the 
Bah Lias Company may expect to receive its 
due proportion, estimated at over £85,000. 


Dealing with results in Indonesia, the net 
profit for the year was Rupiah 2,858,208, or 
almost treble that for 1953-54, after providing 
for Indonesian Company Tax and levy on 
estimated remittable profits. No permit has 
yet been obtained to remit any of our 
1954-55 profits. 


The parent company’s sterling accounts 
show that the year’s sterling profit is mainly 
attributable to the dividend on our invest- 
ment in Kulai Rubber Estate, Limited, which 
has indeed stood us in good stead in recent 
years, 


Before the recent printing dispute ended, 
the Board announced their intention of deal- 
ing with the dividend for 1954-55 by_way of 
an interim and only distribution, and 
warrants for the dividend of 15 per cent less 
tax were posted a month ago. 


CAPITAL REPAYMENT 


As set out in the Directors’ Report, the 
reduction of our planted acreage and the in- 
crease in Indonesian currency resources 
resulting from the sale of the two estates 
enable them to submit at this meeting Special 
Resolutions to effect a capital repayment of 
10s. in the £ and the conversion of the 
remaining stock into unnumbered shares of 
2s. each, a popular denomination for planta- 
tion companies. 


The main purpose for which the Bah Lias 
Company was established in 1911, as set out 
in the Memorandum of Association, was the 
growing of rubber and other crops in 
Sumatra. The Directors have over the years 
dutifully fulfilled their mandate with reason- 
able success and broadened the Company’s 
sphere of interest in 1933 by the investment 
in Kulai Rubber Estate, Limited, in Malaya. 
As we said in the supplement to this year’s 
Report, “The generation which subscribed 
the money for the large scale development of 
the Plantation Rubber Industry some 45 
years ago were consciously doing construc- 
tive work of a long-term character, and would 
be horrified at the current habit of assessing 
the companies on their ‘break-up _value.’” 
Before taking an interest in the Bah Lias 
Company a prospective investor would surely 
ascertain the nature of its business and where 
it was operating. 


Whether they would admit it or not there 
may well be a number of Stockholders who 
have acquired their first stake in the Com- 
pany during the past couple of years, not 
with the idea of supporting the purpose for 
which the Company primarily exists, but with 
an eye on a possible capital distribution. The 
sale of Batang Sapongol and Gergas Estates 


has brought the latter about, subject, to the 
passing of the Special Resolutions at our 
meeting today and their subsequent approval 
by the Court. 


Shareholders’ rights are protected by the 
Companies Act and by our Articles of Asso- 
ciation but they also have their responsibili- 
ties towards their fellow shareholders in the 
corporate body of which they are members. 
There are many ways of making money 
within the law, but I submit for serious reflec- 
tion that destructive policies are not in the 
best interests of this country at any time, 
least of all at this juncture when our balance 
= Ypres problem is proving so intract- 
able. 


Future developments depend on whether 
the new Indonesian Government are going 
to make conditions there reasonably attractive 
to foreign investors. A statement of their 
policy is to be issued in the near future and 
I hope the Directors may be spared from 
further pressure, which it will be their duty 
to resist in the interests of Stockholders as a 
whole and of this country’s economy no less 
than that of Indonesia. 


The report was adopted and the Board’s 
capital proposals were approved. 


CRUSADER INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MR HARVEY BOWRING’S 
STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Crusader Insurance Company Limited was 
held on June 14th. 


In his annual statement to Shareholders 
Mr Harvey Bowring pointed to progress in 
all branches. Although new Life Sums 
Assured were a record at £5,886,085, with 
the Life Premium Income totalling £830,347, 
it had been possible to show a reduction of 
1.09 per cent in the expense ratio. The gross 
“Interest Income” in the Life Department 
was at the rate of £4 12s. 5d. per cent against 
a comparable £4 9s. 9d. per cent for 1954. 


Reversionary bonuses of 45s. and 38s. per 
£100 assured on “ With Profits” Whole Life 
and Endowment Assurances respectively, 
— a for the year ended December 

1, 1955. 


Among those items calling for special 
mention were: 


(a) the inclusion of war risks and un- 
limited aviation cover in the Company’s Life 
Assurance contracts, both new and those 
already in force ; 

(b) the extension of the limiting sum 
assured on most non-medical proposals from 
£1,500 to £2,000 for men and women up to 
40 years of age. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BUSINESS 


The net Fire Premium Income exceeded 
£100,000 by. £15,272, while premiums for 
Sickness, Accident and Miscellaneous busi- 
ness amounted to £593,319 (1954: £556,389). 
In the weekly section alone 143,720 claims 
payments were handled. 


GROUP 


There had been a further gratifying expan- 
sion in the Company’s Group service to 
industry, evidenced by the installation during 
the year of 51 “ Pension and Life Assurance ” 
and 44 “ Sickness and Accident ” plans. 

In concluding, the Chairman emphasised 
that it was intended not merely to preserve 
but also to develop and encourage the inde- 
pendent, individual character of the 
“ Crusader.” 
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BLOCK AND ANDERSON 


INCREASED GROUP PROFIT 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Block and Anderson, Limited, was held on 
June 5th in London, Mr W. E. Block, chair- 
man and joint managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


The results during the past financial year 
have been very satisfactory, the group profit 
before taxation, amounting to £235,793, 
compared with £118,216 the previous year. 
An interim dividend of 10 per cent was paid 
last November, and your Directors now 
recommend a final distribution of 25 per cent 
(less tax) on the increased Ordinary capital. 


In spite of increasing competition, sales at 
home and abroad have made excellent pro- 
gress. During the year we undertook the 
distribution of several new products which 
are showing promising results. About 60 
per cent of the total number of Banda 
machines which we manufactured were sold 
abroad. Sales in Canada are increasing 
rapidly, and the organisation of your sub- 
sidiary company there is expanding to cope 
with the increase in business and to maintain 
efficient service to our customers. 

Your Subsidiary Company in South Africa 
is continuing to make steady progress within 
the limits imposed by the import restrictions 
existing in that country. Many new machine 
tools have been installed at our Aycliffe fac- 
tory, which should help to keep production 
on an economical basis and enable us to take 
care of new developments. Bar any major 
national or international setback the outlook 
for the future of your company continues to 
be promising. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BARTON & SONS 


DEMAND MAINTAINED IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS 





The ordinary general meeting of Barton 
& Sons Limited was held on June 14th in 
London, Mr A. H. Redfern (the Chairman) 
presiding. Tae following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: The demand for 
our products has kept up in all depart- 
ments, production has increased, with the 
result that trading profits are higher at 
£887,563 compared with £737,605 for the 
previous year, and there is a net profit of 
£358,953 compared with £290,487. 

Towards the end of 1955 we acquired the 
balance of the shares im the Canadian com- 
pany, Barton Tubes Limited. This company 
has made such good progress that extensions 
which will double our productive capacity 
have become necessary and will be completed 
during 1956. In the early part of 1956 we 
exchanged the minority holdings in the South 
African companies and although we now have 
mo shares in Wright, Anderson (S.A.) 
Limited, we have 100 per cent holding in 
Bartons Tube & Conduits Limited. 

During the year we built an entirely new 
factory at Walsall for The Premier Aluminium 
Casting Company Limited, and removed the 
whole of the plant from Birmingham. The 
new factory will give us a considerable in- 
crease in productive capacity and land is 
available for extensions 

With regard to prospects for the year 1956, 
there has been some slackening of demand in 


several industries but fortunately we have not 
yet experienced any serious repercussions. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the total dividend of 20 per cent was 
approved. 
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THE UNITED SUA 
BETONG RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


PRINCIPLE OF RELATING REWARDS 
TO PRICE 


SIR JOHN HAY’S VIEWS 


The forty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of The United Sua Betong Rubber Estates, 
Limited, will be held on June 20, 1956, at 
19 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


Dealing with the domestic affairs of the 
Company, Sir John Hay pointed out that the 
capital actually employed in the business 
was very nearly three times greater than the 
orginally subscribed capital, and that the net 
dividend calculated on that basis over the 
last four years was at the average rate of 
5.5 per cent. The distribution of the Com- 
pany’s profits showed that the Malayan and 
UK Governments took 70 per cent of the 
total available, stockholders received 20 per 
cent, and 10 per cent was ploughed back into 
the business. Thereafter he went on as 
follows: 


OUTLOOK FOR RUBBER 


The rate of production of motor vehicles 
in the USA in 1955 was always regarded as 
abnormal and not likely to be maintained. 
It. has become increasingly evident that 
accumulated stocks are more than can be 
readily absorbed and consequently further 
corrective measures have had to be applied 
in the form of a cut-back in current produc- 
tion. Similar measures have been taken in 
this country although to a less marked degree. 
With tyre manufacturers’ needs thus dimi- 
nished and an increase in synthetic produc- 
tion the statistical position has taken an 
unfavourable turn and finds expression in a 
steady and substantial fall in the price of 
natural rubber. Past experience has shown 
that at the present level of price the marginal 
producer tends to fall out and unless, there- 
fore, there is a reversal of present trend 
natural rubber production is likely to be 
stabilised at about 1,800,000 tons per annum. 
There is another and important aspect to the 
fall in price. It has now about reached the 
level at which it can be regarded as competi- 
tive with synthetic. Although it would be 
optimistic to expect an immediate transfer of 
use from the synthetic to natural, it is reason- 
able to suppose that there will be a check to 
the extended use of the former which might 
otherwise occur and that world need for 
natural rubber should be sufficient to absorb 
the supplies that are likely to be forthcoming 
at the present price. The expansion and 
multiplication of synthetic manufacturing 
facilities points to a total productive capacity 
in excess of probable requirements for some 
time to come even after allowing for a 
continuance of USA use of synthetic at a rate 
of 60 per cent as opposed to only 40 per cent 
for natural. The release of Malayan rubber 
from the list of exports prohibited to China, 
although it may alter the location of pur- 
chases, is not likely to make any significant 
change in total demand. 


This statistical assessment points to the 
conclusion that we have reached the stage at 
which competition between the two products 
is likely to become sharper and in the wide 
area within which they are interchangeable 
the choice will be largely determined by 
price. This is not a prospect which should 


dismay the natural rubber industry provided 
there is a readiness on the part of all con- 
cerned to face up to economic realities and 
make adjustments wherever necessary. 


WAGES 


In August last, when the price of rubber 
was 3s. 5d. per lb, employers and the workers’ 
union entered into an agreement for an 
improved scale of wages varying with the 
price of rubber with safeguards against an 
increase in the cost of living. There are very 
valid reasons why wages should be so related. 
Of estate expenditure 60 per cent goes in 
wages, Rubber is a world commodity to be 
sold in the world’s markets at a world price 
in competition with the new and greatly 
enlarged synthetic product which is free from 
such burdens as export duties and cesses. 
The rubber producer cannot, therefore, 
recoup himself for higher costs by an increase 
in price. The demand now made for a fixed 
wage divorced from the price of rubber and 
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at a level which would certainly result in loss 
and serious unemployment is not well calcu- 
lated to promote the welfare of labour. It is 
only human to accept readily an increase in 
wages when rubber goes up and to offer some 
resistance to the downward trend when 
rubber falls. But even after the last adjusr- 
ment labour’s earnings are calculated to b- 
five times the equivalent of the prewar rat: 
The principle of relating rewards to price is 
not one reserved for labour. It extends to 
all engaged in the company’s service, irre- 
spective of rank and a not unsubstantial part 
of their rewards is dependent on the profit 
realised. In an industry which experiences 
such widely varying fortune there should be 
a ready recognition of the fact that it is only 
by the continued application of this principle 
that stable employment can be assured. 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 


THE SCOTTISH MOTOR TRACTION 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The following is a copy of a circular letter sent by Investment Registry 
Limited to the Stockholders of the above company:— 


Dear Sir (or MADAM), 


14th June 1956. 


Notwithstanding the announcement that House of Fraser Limited are 
proposing, subject to various conditions, to make an offer for the capital of 
S.M.T., the Sears Board are satisfied that their offer to exchange one Sears 
ss. “A” Ordinary Share for each 5s. Stock Unit of S.M.T. is a fair one 


and should be accepted because :— 


(1) The terms of the conditional Fraser offer proposed to be made 
appear to be less advantageous to $.M.T. Stockholders than those of 


the Sears offer. 


In particular, if the latest dividend (equivalent to 


324 per cent.) on the Fraser shares is maintained on the increased 
capital, it would be covered only about 1} times by the present com- 
bined earnings, as compared with the dividend of at least 20 per cent. 
forecast on the Sears shares which would be covered nearly 3 times. 


(2) The Sears offer has the advantage of giving you an opportunity 
to participate in an expanding business which has already achieved 


substantial success in a wide field of industrial activities. 


Sears can be 


of considerable benefit to S.M.T. House of Fraser has no such 


growth potentiality as it is solely a drapery concern. 


Association with 


Frasers cannot be of any assistance to the $.M.T. businesses. 


(3) Sears already have important interests in Scotland and intend 
that S.M.T. shall remain essentially a Scottish concern. 


(4) The Sears offer is a firm one subject only to receipt of an 


adequate number of acceptances. 


The proposed offer by Frasers is 


subject to various conditions which may or may not be fulfilled. 

You are, therefore, reminded that Monday next, 18th June 1956, is 
the last day for acceptance of the Sears offer and that if sufficient 
acceptances are not received by that date the offer will lapse. 

Acceptances should be addressed to INVESTMENT REGISTRY 
LIMITED, 6 Grafton Street, London, W.1, and posted so as to be delivered 
not later than Monday, 18th June 1956. 


Yours faithfully, 


For and on behalf of 
INVESTMENT REGISTRY LIMITED, 


W. J. BOSWELL, Secretary. 


Copies of the Offer and Forms of Acceptance can be obtained from 
Investment Registry Limited, 6 Grafton Street, London, W.1. (Telephone 


Hyde Park 6837.) 
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APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in 
Social Study. Applicants should preferably have a degree 
in Sociology- with an interest in Social Administration, 
which they should be capable of teaching at un raduate 
and post-graduate level. Research experience would be an 
advantage. 

The appointment will be in Grade Il (£650 to £1,350 
p.a. with efficiency bar at £900) or Grade III (£550 to 
£650 p.ad, according to age and experience, with F.S.S.U. 
and family allowances. 

Applications, with the names of three refertes, should 
be sent by July 7, 1956, to the Registrar, The University, 
Birmingham, 15, from whom forther particulars may be 


ee G. L. BARNES, Secretary. 
The University, Birmingham, 15. 
Tune, 1956. seals 


‘UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIP IN_ SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCE watt THE SURVEY OF 


Applications are invited for a Research Assistantship 
in the Department of Social and Economic Research. 
The successful applicant will be required to undertake 
field work and to organise household interviews in con- 
nection with a sociological survey of the Govan district 
of Glasgow. Salary scale: £550—£650. Initial salary 
according to experience and qualifications. F.S.S.U. and 
family allowance benefits. 

Applications (three copies) should be lodged, not later 
than June 30, 1956, = as aeanen from whom 
further particulars may obtained. 

e ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Appli:ations are invited for a temporary Tutorship in 
Economics. Salary between £400 and £500 per annum, 
according to qualifications and experience. The appoint- 
ment will be for one year’in the first instance and may 
be renewed for Applications should be 


a second year. 


sent by June 30, 1956, to the Registrar, University 
College, Singleton Park, Swansea, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. he ae 


M. TREASURY: The Civil Service Commissioners 
¢ invite applications for (a) two posts of ECONOMIC 
ADVISER and (b) one or two posts of ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANT. The appointments are initially for five 
years (or less by arrangement). 
Age on Jusiy 1, 1956: post (a) at 
least 22 end preferably under 30. 
Candidates must have at least a Second Class Honours 
degree in Economics or a related subject. For post (a) 
experience in teaching Economics or in an economic 
advisory capacity is expected. Applications for post (b) 
will be cons\icred from those taking their degrees this 
summer. 


least 30; post (b) at 


Salary (according to age and experience): post (a) 
£1,415—£144755 (men), £1,317-—£1,625 (women); post (bd) 
£580—-£1,050 (men), £970 (women), Women’s pay being 


improved under equal pay scheme. Salary scales and 
conditions of service are under review. 

F.S.S.U. applies. 

Particulars and application form from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
quoting No, 4597/56/7. Completed application forms 
should be-returned by June 29, 1956. 


A GRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL require an 
. Assistant Statistician in their Unit of Statistics, 
University of Aberdecn. Appointment in Assistant 
Experimental Officer grade; minimum qualification G.C.E. 
(advanced level) or equivalent, in _ mathematics or a 
science, but a degree is preferable. For an applicant with 
better qualifications, appointment as Experimental Officer 
can be considered. Starting salary, according to age, in 
scale £328—£706 (A.E.O.) or £781—£968 (E.0.). Con- 
tributory superannuation scheme.—Applications, with 
names of three referees, to the Secretary, Agricultural 
Research Council, 15 Regent Street, London, S.W.1, 
within two weeks. 

HE INSTITUTE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

wishes to appoint a man to its Headquarters staff 
to organise training courses and to assist the Director in 
Planning these and other activities. : 

This post provides unusual opportunities to gain wide 
experience of current personnel practice in industry and 
commerce ; it entails maintaining direct touch with many 
individuals and national organisations concerned with 
personnel management. 

Applications are invited from men aged about 30 years. 
Personnel management training is required and about 
three years’ experience in personnel management. The 
starting salary will be in the region of £750 per annum, 
but may vary according to experience and qualifications. 

Applications, to be received by June 22nd, should be 
marked * Confidential’ and addressed to the Director, 
..P.M., Management House, 8 Hill Street, London, W.1 


ARKET RESEARCH. A number of appointments 
are to be made in the expanding Consumer and 
Retail Research Unit of a large industrial company in 
he Provinces. The work is in a new and interesting 
icld and there will be opportunities to contribute to 
all aspects of it. Essential requirements are a good 
academic. background in Economics or Sociology and 
wide experience of consumer research methods in an 
igency or in industry. Starting salaries will be assessed 
n each case on qualifications and experience offered In 
certain circumstances houses to rent will be available 
ocally Applications should be as detailed as possible; 
hey will be treated in the strictest confidence.—Box 442. 
ATIONAL TRADE ASSOCIATION with London 
Headquarters seeks top Executive with background 
of high administrative experience.—Applications, giving 
ill necessary details, including age and salary expected, 
o Box 445 
ELL-KNOWN Engineering Group with world-wide 
; ramifications invite applications from Qualified 
Solicitors or Accountants with legal experience for impor- 
tant appointment. The immediate vacancy carries 
considerable responsibility and offers unusual scope for 
rapid advancement. Applicants should be 35 to 40 years 
of age and be prepared to travel extensively. Please 
State all relevant details concerning education and experi- 
ence, together with suitable references, which will be 
treated as strictly confidential.—Apply Box 269, Woolward 
Advertising, 86a George Street, Edinburgh. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of TUTOR IN 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION in the Department of 
Government and Administration, in connection with the 
Selective Recruitment and Training Scheme for Hospital 
Administrators in England, Wales and Scotland. Candi- 
dates should be graduates with experience in hospital 
administration, and the appointment is for three years 
in the first instance, with a possibility of a renewal for 
a further period. Salary on a scale £650 x £50 to £1,350 
Per annum; initial salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme. Applications should be sent not 
later than July 9. 1956, to the Registrar, The University, 
Manchester, 13 from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE DESIGNATE 


.The Western Region Production Development Board, 
with the approval and support of the Government of the 
Western Region of Nigeria, intends to establish a Western 
Region Housing Trust. The objects of the Trust will be 
the development of Housing Estates as well as fostering 
the owth of home ownership on building society lines 
Applications are invited for the post of CHIEF EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER DESIGNATE OF THE TRUST. In 
the preliminary stages his chief duties will be to assist in 
drafting legislation and in drawing up plans for the 
establishment and operation of the Trust. During this 
period he will be engaged on the staff of the Board, but, 
subject to satisfactory performance, will become the Chief 
Officer of the Trust when formed. 

Applicants should possess wide administrative experi- 
ence in the fields of planning, development, construction 
and financing of housing areas and cf home-ownership 
schemes. Academic and professional qualifications will 
be an advantage. 

Salary will be £2,500—£3,500, point of entry depending 
on qualification and experience. 

Further details of the proposed Trust and of the Board's 
terms and conditions of service can be obtained from :— 

The London Representative, 

Western Regiot’ Production Development Board, 

18 Grosvenor Gardens, 

London, S.W.1. = ; 
to whom applications, giving full details of experience, 
qualifications, etc., should be addressed; replics to reach 
him not later than July 31, 1956. : 

GENERAL TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT: House 
with basic furniture provided at rental of £150 per annum ; 
up to 10 per cent Provident Fund; Outfit Allowance £60; 
Free medical service; Free passages for wife; home leave 
at full pay at the rate of five days per month of overseas 


service; normal length of tour 18-24 months. 
£2 OO p.a. is the commencing salary offered to 

: several bright young men as junior execu~- 
tives ia a large and highly successful manufacturing group 
with headquarters in Manchester area (not cotton 
indus. ). : 

Principal qua'ifications required are proved intellectual 
capacity couv'ed with consistent and able application to 
cuties. 

A technical qualification of some kind is desirable, but 
ic does not matter whether this is in engineering, chemis- 
try, commerce or accountancy, and a University degree, 
while helpfu' is not an essential. 

Age 30-35 preferred, but up to 40 considered. 

These vacamies exist solely due to continuous expan- 
sion of our organisation 

We do not wish to receive applications from mis- 
mderstooa supermen who, except for prejudice or 
epotism, would already be Managing Directors of the 
business at present employing them, but to the right type 
of youngish man with brains, imagination, personality, 
and a capacity for hard work, we can offer an excep- 
tional oppo tunity of a successful career in industry. 

Full details. in confidence, in first letter, please, as 
ers will be arranged only with those who comply. 
—Boa 


ARTS GRADUATES FOR WORK STUDY 


GEO. BASSETT & COMPANY, LIMITED. Manu- 
facturing Confectioners, employing over 2,800, have 
vacancies for Arts Graduates graduating or completin 
National Service this ‘year as PRODUCTION STUD 
TRAINEES. These vacancies offer a good introduction 
into industry for non-technical graduates. After a short 
but intensive period of training in the factory the trainee 
will be sent on a suitable Work Study Course. He will 
then join the Production Study Department and his dutics 
will consist of carrying out analytical studies of opera- 
tions to ensure that the most effective use is being made 
of materials, labour and equipment. The Company has 
a progressive and enlightened attitude towards modern 
managerial techniques and there will be many oppor- 
tunities for advancement, not necessarily in Production 
Study, for a graduate who shows the right aptitude. 

Necessary qualifications are a good Arts Degree with 
an interest in human relations and a suitable personality. 
Excellent commencing salary offered plus profit-sharing 
bonus and pension schemes.—Reply in confidence, with 
full details of career, to the Managing Director, P.O. Box 
No. 80, Sheffield. 





BM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED, manufacturers 
and distributors of Punched Card Accounting equip- 
ment and Electronic Data Processing Machines, require 
men of the highest calibre for intensely interesting work 
comprising investigation of accounting and book-keeping 
methods and systems, the preparation of reports and 
proposals and the subsequent installation of recommended 
machine accouriing methods. Applicants should be 
under 35. preferably with a degree or professional quali- 
fication or with a wide experience of commercial and/or 
industrial systems and methods, or experience in a large 
Punched Card installation. Recent graduates without 
experience will, however. be comsidered. Nine to cighteen 
months’ training is given and good salaries based on 
individual carnings and needs are paid during this period. 
Subsequent ca nings will be in the very high income 
group. Men, are required primarily for the London area, 
Midlands, Manchester and the North, and Scotland. 
Will applicants please give full particulars of education, 
qualifications and experience, as only those with first-class 
background will be selected for interview during the next 
six weeks for the course which commences on Septem- 
ber 3, 1956. in London. — Please write in the first instance 
to Personnel Manager, 100 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, 
quoting reference EAM 4. 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE 


WITWATERSRAND, JOHANNESBURG 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Applications are invited for appointment to the follow- 

ing two posts :-— 
LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS 
LECTURER IN STATISTICS 

Duties to be assumed on January 1, 1957, 
possible. “ 

The salary attached to the post of Lecturer is on the 
scale £850 x £50—£1,150, plus a temporary cost of living 
allowance of £234 in the case of a married man. 

Membership of the_ Provident Fund is compulsory 
Membership of the Staff Medical Aid Fund is also obliga- 
tory in the case of an officer who is eligible for member- 
ship. } 

Applicants. are advised to obtain a copy of the informa- 
tion sheet relating to these vacancies from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth. 
36 Gordon Square, London. W.C.1. 

Applications close, in South Africa and London, on 
August 31, 1956. a 


ACTUARIAL STUDENT FOR SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Estab‘ished Society, conducting Life and General busi- 
ness in the Union and the Rhodesias, is expanding and 
requires a young student, who has passed or about to 
pass Part II of the examinations, as Assistant to the 
Actuary. A generous commensing salary will be paid and 
there arc excellent opportunitics for promotion. All costs 
incidental to taking examinations and passage to the 
Union are paid by the Society. Pension scheme, medical 
aid scheme. Long leave granted every five years for 
holiday outside Southern Africa.—Write Box M/198. 
Strand House, London. W.C.2. 


or earlier if 


RODUCTION ENGINEER required for Senior 

Appointment with leading Motor Car Manufacturers, 

to be responsible for Controlling Production Planning, 

Machine Tool Specification, Jig. Tool and Gauge Design, 
and Plant ({ -yout. 


Applicants mst prove a successful record in a similar 
capacity; and should not be over 45 years of age. Only 
those with experience of Modern Machine Techniques. 
Assembly and Layout, and of managing a_Jarge staff need 
appiy. 


The portition is 
remuneration, 
advan -ement. 


superannuated, carries substantial 
and presents first-class opportunities for 


Applications will be treated in strict confidence, should 
contain full particulars, and be addressed to Box E.296. 
c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 








res LIAISON AND EXPORT; PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS.—Gentleman considerable business and 
administrative experience (R.N. background) seeks post. 
preferably with an organisation secking to expand or 
consolidate its interests in Europe. 

He is used to responsibility and sesses initiative and 
tact. Good negotiator. Planning and staff experience. Wide 
knowledge Europe, with useful business and official con- 
tacts. Fluent French, also Italian and German.—Bex 446. 


NESSES 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incor- 
porated in Canada with Limited Liability).—DIVIDEND 
NOTICE.—PREFERENCE STOCK.—At a meeting of the 
Board of Directors held today a dividend of Two per cent 
on the Preference Stock was declared in respect of the 
year 1956 payable on August 1, 1956, to stockholders of 
record at 3.30 p.m. on June 22, 1956.—By order of the 
Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary, Montreal. 
June 11, 1956. _ ie oe 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incor- 
porated in Canada with Limited Liability).—DIVIDEND 
NOTICE.—ORDINARY CAPITAL STOCK.—At a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors held today, a dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share on the Ordinary Capita) Stock 
was deéclared in respect of the year 1956 payable in 
Canadian funds on August 1, 1956, to shareholders of 
record at 3.30 p.m. on June 22, 1956.—By order of the 
Pa RICK BRAMLEY, Secretary, Montreal. 
une Il, : 


B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides post ' tuition for the above Degree (obtainabic 
without reside~ ¢), which is a valuable qualification for 
those sceking cxecutive appointments in commerce or 





industry, government or municipal posts. The College. 
est 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
futors. Low fees. Pros us of U.C.C. Courses for 


London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., free from the 
Regisirar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge 


OUR NEW ADVERTISEMENTS are bringing in « 
steady stream of enquiries, writes a manufacturer 
I act as advertising dept. to smaller firms who want to 
ow. Complete preparation of press and other publicity 
can help you sell more, and save moncy.—H. G. Penman. 
76 Grange Road, London, W.5 
RECT from the dairy Somerset CLOTTED CREAM 
by posi 5s. per 4 Ib, 9s. Gd. per Ib, cash with order 
—The Western Counties Creamerics Limited, 10 Sherborne 
Road, Yeovil, Somerset. 
UBSTANTIAL investment (up to £200,000) in a well- 
established and expanding business is sought by an 
institutional client who can provide top level manage- 
men if required. Send particulars to Spicer and Pegler. 
Chartered Accountants, 19 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing. 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
Many practical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice. 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ST. ALBANS 


or call at 3G (ueen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s 
East Africa ':'£5.5s. 

Egypt : £5.5s. 


Hongkong : £7 
India & Ceylon : £6 





Europe (except Poland) : £4. 45s. 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 


iran: £6 
Israel : £6 


japan : £9 
Malaya : £6.15s. 


lraq : &6 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 
Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 


S. America and W. indies : £7.55 
Sudan : £5.10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.59 or £7.14s. 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Ciements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
St. James's, London, S.W.1. 


at 22 Ryder Street 


Postage on this issue: 





Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
Inland 3d.; Overseas 3d¢.—Saturday, June 16, 1956. 
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Imagine a marine world 
without oil! 


Hard to do, isn’t it? Yet how much harder it would 

be to live in such a world. In the marine field alone, oil 
has contributed in so many essential ways. It has 
facilitated trade and commerce. It has drawn together 
the community of nations. It has helped people 
everywhere to live better, to progress and prosper. In 
supplying finer marine products to the peoples 

of 67 free nations, and through more than 350 world 


ports, Caltex has for years played a significant role 
in this dynamic industry. 


PARTNER IN PROGRESS 
IN 67 LANDS 


Serving Europe * Africa * Asia * Australia * New Zealand 
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